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j XACTLY two hundred years ago a heavy cloud 
hung over this our native land. It might 
truly be said, ^^All faces gathered blackness," and 
^'men's hearts failed them for fear, and for looking after 
those things that were coming on the earth." 

The Great Plague was raging in the metropolis, 
laying low its hundreds and its thousands of victims, 
and the fell disease was spreading like a cancer over the 
land, bringing terror and death into many of the happy 
homes of England, and leaving desolation at many of 
its once peaceful and joyous firesides. 

Since that time many plagues and pestilences have 
visited our comparatively favoured and healthy island ^ 
but on no occasion have the judgments of God been 
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laid so heavily upon our country, nor has the destruction 
ever been so awful. God of His great mercy grant that 
such a woe may never visit \is again! But let us not 
feel too confident, or deem that our national and 
individual sins are not now marked as formerly by His 
all-seeing eye, or that His thunders may not again be 
heard, and the strokes of His chastisement again be felt, 
as heavily as ever, when He sees it needful. Do we 
not even now perceive a gathering cloud, and hear a 
distant threatening sound? — and have we no cause to 
fear? 

We know of old, that *'when the judgments of tlie 
Lord are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness 3" and wisdom has now been given 
to our rulers to direct that special supplications and 
special confessions should be offered up unto our God 
for the removal of those calamities which have already 
fallen on the land, and for His gracious preservation 
from the still heavier calamities with which some 
neighbouring nations are now visited, and which are 
threatening our own borders. 

At such a time it may be interesting, and it may also 
be profitable, to direct our attention to the sufferings 
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of our countrymen in bygone days, when the hand of 
the Lord lay heavy upon them, that so we may be 
stirred up to repentance and amendment of life, and 
led on to such faith and confidence in God as may 
enable us to hope for His mercy, and submit to His 
will, whatever that will may be. 
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CHAPTER I. 

UST two hundred years ago Oliver Wyndham 
sat alone in his small but well-furnished study, 
in one of the streets of the district called 
Whitechapel, in London. It was an evening in the 
month of July, and the heat had been very great all 
day 3 and even now, when the red ball of the setting 
sun had disappeared from the murky horizon, the air 
was still sultry and oppressive. 

All day long Oliver had endured the heat, shut up in 
his close room. Not once had he gone forth to breathe 
the outer air. And all day long he had listened in 
gloomy silence, and with sad reflections, to the unceasing 
noise of wagons, and carts, and coaches, and horsemen, 
and foot-passengers, as they hurried along the thorough- 
fare in which his dwelling was situated. The traffic 
and the rush had greatly subsided 3 but still the sound of 
wheels was heard ever and anon, only now it was the 
rattling sound of empty vehicles, instead of the heavy 
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rumble of loaded ones. The vehicles came up the 
street instead of down, for they were returning to the 
town to carry away more goods and more passengers at 
the dawn of day from the plague-stricken city to the 
yet uninfected hamlets in the neighbourhood. 

For several weeks — ever since the dreaded disease had 
begun to show itself more decidedly and more widely, 
and the terror of the Londoners had become more 
overpowering — Oliver Wyndham had witnessed the 
same sights, and listened to the same sounds, from 
morning until night: the gloom on his countenance had 
grown deeper, and the depression of his spirits had 
increased 3 and still he remained sad and undecided. 

Sometimes he went out into the streets, for he was 
by no means a timid or fearful man, and he spoke with 
many who were hurrying from the town with their 
wives, and their children, and their servants, and all 
their moveable goods. Sometimes also he argued with 
them on the useless folly of trying to run away from 
their fate; and he assured them that if they were 
doomed to die by the plague, it would follow them, and 
find them out at the Land's End as easily as in the heart 
of London. Some laughed and sneered at these fatalist 
opinions, and some tried to bring OHver to a wiser mode 
of thinking and acting; and they told of the health and 
safety of those who had already effected a timely retreat 
from the infected city. And some again there were 
who, being yet undecided, and having no families to 
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care for, fell into Oliver's views, and resolved, as they 
called it, to take their chance. 

But though Oliver talked in this daring way to others, 
his own mind was often sorely troubled 3 and he, at 
times, heartily wished himself in one of the distant 
counties where yet the disease was unknown. He was 
not at heart so complete a fatalist as he chose to appear. 
He did not, in fact, altogether disbelieve the overruling 
providence of God, nor did he altogether despise the 
use of precautionary measures 3 for he sometimes repeated 
a prayer which his mother had taught him in his 
childhood, asking for the protection and the blessing of 
the Almighty^ and he always carried about him certain 
nostrums which were declared by the sellers to be un- 
failing preventives of infection. 

Nay, more, he did at one time become so bitten with 
the prevailing anxiety to escape into the country, that 
he actually repaired to the Lord Mayor's dwelling for 
the purpose of getting a certificate of health and a pass, 
to enable him to enter any other town, or lodge at any 
inn or house by the way. 

But when he came near the door of the great city 
magistrate, he perceived that it was already so thronged 
by persons who had gone before him on the same errand, 
that it would be vain for him to hope to obtain admission 
before dark. He was also assured by some of the 
neighbours that the same scene, and the same struggle 
for admission, occurred every day 3 and he turned away 
in disgust, and said to himself. 
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"It is my fate to remain in London. I will think no 
more of leaving it. Jf I am to live, I shall live, and 
if I am to die — why, there is no one to mourn for 
Oliver Wyndham." 

But there was one — and Oliver knew it well — one 
lowly and devoted friend, who would have very deeply 
mourned for his death, and who did now mourn bitterly 
for his blighted life, and his aimless and unprofitable 
existence. Elsie Crowther had known and loved him 
from his birth — yes, loved him dearly, in spite of all 
those peculiarities of character and disposition that had 
rather repelled than attracted affection in others. She 
had nursed him in his infancy ^ she had watched and 
tended his mother during her sad married life, and in 
her declining health j and she had received from her 
dying lips a charge to take care of her only child, and 
to protect him, as far as might lie in her power, from 
the ill effects of his father s violent temper, and his 
heedless, improvident ways. 

Mary Strafford had herself been early left an orphan, 
and she knew what an orphan*s feelings must be, and 
she also knew the dangers and the trials to which 
orphaas are often exposed. It was to escape those trials 
that she had, when yet very young, consented to marry 
the son of Alderman Wyndham — a handsome young 
officer, who promised her every happiness that devoted 
affection and affluent means could secure. But his love 
had soon become cold, his patrimony had been wasted. 
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and his natural character and evil temper had then been 
manifested. Poor Mary had had much to endure, but 
she was a Christian, and as a Christian she bore her 
trials. She ever met her husband's violence with 
meekness, and his reproaches with gentle replies j and 
she never ceased to pray for him, and to hope for 
happier days. 

But those days were not granted to her on earth. 
She was taken away from the evil to come when the 
little Oliver was only six years old, and before her 
husband had fully shown the depravity of his character. 
She died in faith and in peace, but it was a trial to leave 
her delicate and suffering child behind her, with no 
mother to tend and to sympathize with him, and only 
a father who looked upon his weakness with contempt, 
and treated him with harshness. 

A severe fall, which occurred two years before Mrs. 
Wyndham's death, was the cause of Oliver's suffering 
and infirmity. His hip had been seriously injured, and 
he had continued a helpless invalid, entirely dependent 
on the tender care of his mother and his nurse Elsie. 

Major Wyndham had been proud of his boy's beauty 
and strength previous to this sad accident 5 and he had 
often declared his intention of bringing him up to the 
military profession. But when Oliver's continued 
lameness, and the weakness that accompanied it, forbade 
all hope of his ever distinguishing himself as a soldier, 
his father's heart was hardened, instead of being 
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softened, towards him, and he treated him with neglect, 
if not with cruelty. 

Nor did the death of his wife draw forth any greater 
affection towards her desolate child. On the contrary, 
he absented himself more and more from his comfort- 
less home, and left his boy to Elsie's care, and in that 
Oliver was a gainer. After a time he changed his 
place of abode 5 he took a cottage in a distant county, 
and there he left the child and his nurse, and went 
abroad with his regiment, where he died of fever. 

A small pittance was settled on Oliver, and he was 
left, by his father's will, to the sole charge of Elsie 
Growth er, with an injunction to keep him away from 
his mother s relatives, who had wisely and strongly 
opposed her marriage. So greatly had they also been 
displeased with James Wyndham's after-conduct, that 
Mary's uncle broke off all intercourse with him, and 
very seldom saw his niece, who had found out, when 
It .was too late, tliat her friends had judged more wisely 
for her than she had done for herself. But she never 
owned it; she never complained of her husband, and 
she only shunned all society, and devoted herself to her 
child, and to works oi active and Christian charity. 

Mary Wyndham left one only sister, who would have 
loved and cherished her child; but she had gone abroad 
with some friends who traded in the Levant, and there 
she had married and settled, and Mary had heard little 
of Ker since. Communication in those days was slow 
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and uncertain to a degree that we of the nineteenth 
century can hardly realize 5 and those who went to 
dwell in foreign lands were almost entirely cut olFfrom 
their English connections. So it came to pass that the 
uncle of Mary and Susanna Strafford died with a very 
imperfect knowledge of the fate of his nieces or of 
their children} and he bequeathed much of his property 
to other relatives, leaving a certain portion in trust for 
the descendants of Mary and Susanna, if any such 
should ever appear and prove their claim. 

Of this bequest Elsie Crowther knew nothing. She 
did her best to support the orphan boy, who was as 
dear to her as if he had been her own son, on the small 
income which his father had left him, and also by the 
work of her own hands. When he was old enough to 
be educated with other boys, she used to draw him 
every morning to the grammar-school of the town in 
which they resided, in a little carriage, and go again 
every evening to bring him home. And if, as w^as 
often the case, he looked sad and weary and dispirited, 
her unfailing cheerfulness and her tender affection 
were his only solace. 

Oliver was a very sensitive child. He inherited his 
mother's disposition, and he required love and sympathy 
to draw him out. But he met with very little of 
either, except from his mother and Elsie, during 
all the impressible years of childhood} and when that 
loving and beloved mother was taken away from him. 
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no one but his faithful nurse ever seemed to understand 
him. 

His diligence and desire for information won the 
approval of his masters; but they were not his com- 
panions; tliey did not constitute themselves his individual 
friends. And his schoolfellows envied him his success, 
and the marks of approbation that he earned, and they 
were cruel enough to taunt him with his infirmitie?, 
and take advantage of his weakness. 

So Oliver shut up all his youthful feelings, and all 
his yearnings for the sympathy of his fellows, in the 
depths of his own heart. He became proud and 
gloomy. He resolved to excel all his schoolfellows in 
his studies, and to maintain, in this way, his superiority 
over them, and he succeeded. But this did not make 
him happy, or open the fount of enjoyment in his 
breast, for no one rejoiced with him — no one but Elsit, 

Often would he go home with her, silent and sad; 
and there, in the retirement of their own little parlour, 
he would tell her of what he had done, and show her 
the prizes he had gained. And then he would throw 
his arms round her neck, and burst into tears of bitter 
grief, and say, 

''O Elsie, I felt proud and glad when I was called 
up before the whole school, and praised by all the 
masters; and when I received the prize, I was glad, 
because it set me above them all. But how thankfully 
would I give it all up, and take the lowest place in the 
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school, if I could but feel as the others do, and take 
my part in their games and amusements!" 

"Dear Oliver," she would reply, while tears of pity 
ran down her cheeks, "why should you say so? You 
are more good and clever than any of them. And 
remember all that your blessed mother used to say to 
you j how she told you of God*s love and mercy, and 
exhorted you to be resigned to His will, and to strive to 
do your duty, and be useful in the world, even though 
the Lord had suffered you to be a cripple. Oh Oliver, 
my child, think of your sweet mother in heaven, and 
try to join her there, and do not grieve so much for 
the disappointments of this present time." 

"Oh, if my mother were herewith me, I should care 
for nothing else ! You are good — very good to me, 
Elsie J but no one can be like her. I do think of her, 
and of all that she said to me in those sad, dark days, 
just before she went away. But I cannot feel as she 
did 5 I cannot pray as she taught me to do. I am hated 
and despised, and why should I live any longer?" 

Vainly would Elsie try to calm and comfort him 
when these dark moods were upon him. But her love 
and devotion did more than her simple words could do, 
for he felt that in her he had at least one true friend — 
one who loved him beyond all else on earth, and who 
cared for him and his welfare far more than for her 
own. And there was comfort in this. 

Years passed on, and Oliver gained health and 
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strength. His lameness greatly decreased, and his figure, 
with that exception, became good and manly. His 
features had always been regular, and his eyes — like his 
mother's — large and expressive, and of a rich brown 
colour, as was also his thick waving hair. Long before 
he left school his appearance had ceased to be remark- 
able, except for greater delicacy and refinement, and 
for an expression of more sadness and deeper thought 
than belonged to his companions. But if they had 
been willing to receive him among them as a playmate, 
he would not then have joined them. His young spirit 
had been chilled by unkindness, his sympathies had 
been checked by neglect, and he could never be like 
other boys, or ever forget the past. 

He resolved to enter the legal profession, and for 
that purpose he removed to London, accompanied by 
the faithful Elsie — now his housekeeper, and always his 
friend. He sought no society, except such as was 
absolutely necessary. His books were his chosen com- 
panions, and with them he passed most of his time. 

Had they been well chosen, he might have found 
them as profitable as any living associates; but it was 
not so. Oliver delighted in deeply reasoning and 
speculative works; and he cultivated his intellect to the 
neglect of his spiritual faculties. It followed, therefore, 
as a natural consequence of such exclusive studies, that 
the pure and simple faith which had been instilled into 
his mind in his early childhood quite died away, or 
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rather became choked and overgrown by doubts and 
objections and difficulties which reason could not solve 
or remove ; and Oliver was virtually an infidel. 

Unhappily, the only man with whom he cultivated 
any terms of intimacy was one who strongly encouraged 
this unhappy turn of mind, and who continually started 
fresh doubts and fresh occasions for cavilling at the words 
of Scripture, and the holy and elevating doctrines of 
Christianity. 

Guy Egmont was a man of abilities equal to those 
of Oliver, and he was also of the same inquiring and 
reasoning disposition. In the course of their professional 
occupations they often met, and a certain degree of 
familiarity grew up between them. We will not call 
it friendship, for Egmont was incapable of that exalted 
sentiment, and Oliver could not feel it for one like him. 

Sometimes Egmont came to Oliver s dwelling, and 
held long discussions with him in his study j and Elsie 
observed with concern and sorrow that her young master 
— or rather her adopted son — was always more gloomy 
and unsocial after these visits, so that she learned to 
dread the appearance of Guy Egmont as of an evil 
spirit, which, in fact, he was. 

When tlie plague first made its appearance in London, 
Egmont, with multitudes of others as foolish as himself, 
made light of it, and ridiculed the precautions of some, 
and the prayers and humiliations which were resorted 
to by others. They defied the disease, and it spread so 
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slowly for many months, that they became utterly 
indifferent to its existence in the town, seeing that they 
were themselves safe. But in the summer of i66^ the 
dire malady increased wdth awful rapidity j until, at the 
time when our story commences, thousands were laid 
low every week. 

Then it was that Oliver W}Tidham sat at his study 
window, and looked out into the street 5 and once more 
resolved to abide where he was, and to take his chance 
of life or death. 





CHAPTER II. 

j|HE fearful summer of 1665 was drawing to a 
close, but still the virulence of the disease did 
not abate. On the contrary, it increased to such 
an alarming degree that many feared the whole city 
would be utterly desolated, and that all who either 
could not or would not fly from the plague-stricken 
metropolis would become victims. 

As early as the month of June the Court had 
removed to Oxford, where they remained untouched by 
the fell distemper. Almost all who had the means to 
do so followed their example, and retired to some 
uninfected spots. But this did not always prove a 
safeguard. Frequently the disease had been imbibed 
already J and many left London, supposing themselves 
and their families in perfect health, only to sicken and 
die in their new residences, and to carry the fatal 
malady where it had hitherto been imknown. 

But it is with London, and with those whom either 
duty or foolhardiness detained there, that we have chiefly 
to do 5 and especially it concerns us Vo Yno^ ^\vaX 
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Oliver Wyndham thought and felt and did during the 
continuance of the pestilence. 

Elsie Crowther would not leave him, although he 
frequently entreated her to do so if she felt any alarm, 
and although she had friends in Hampshire who urged 
her to go down and dwell with them. 

"No," she replied to Oliver's repeated proposals, 
"no; as long as my life lasts I will never desert the son 
of my dear departed mistress. It is clearly my path of 
duty to remain with you, Oliver, and to do all in my 
power to save you from the disease, or to nurse you in it. 
If you decide to stay here, I will stay with you. When 
you see good to move, I will follow you. No one on 
earth has any claim on me except yourself; and if I 
perish by your side, I shall only fall in my proper place." 

"God bless you, Elsie!" replied Oliver, with more of 
warmth and earnestness than it was his wont to express; 
"you deserve to be preserved, and I feel confident you 
will escape. As to myself, I am almost indifferent. 
No one will ever love me again as you do; and if you 
were indeed to leave me, I should be a solitary and a 
reckless being. I will urge you no more, my dear old 
nurse; we will abide together." 

"Then you must allow me to take more careful 
precautions than you have submitted to hitherto. Master 
Oliver," said Elsie. "I have a friend a chemist, who 
has given me full directions for the prevention of the 
disease, and even for its cure, if the remedies can be 
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applied in time. He told me that it is considered to be 
now at its greatest height -, indeed, it can hardly grow 
worse. And he assured me that the only safe course was 
to remain strictly shut up, with closed doors and 
windows, first fumigating the whole house with strong 
drugs or with gunpowder. Will you consent to this, 
Oliver? Will you promise to abide indoors until the 
disease has abated, and no longer to tempt Providence 
by going out into the street, and speaking to the passers- 
by, as you have hitherto done?** 

"I will do a great deal to please you, Elsie," answered 
Oliver, with a kindly smile. " I will even try to submit 
to a temporary imprisonment, if it will set your mind at 
ease. But, mark me, my captivity must not be of long 
duration. You call me unsocial — and so I suppose I am 
— but I like to see and know what my fellow-creatures 
are doing. I like to observe the effects of this calamity 
on different characters and different orders of men. 
And I also like — ^perhaps more than you give me credit 
for, Elsie — to do what little I can to relieve the dire 
distress that has fallen on many families and individuals 
in our neighbourhood. I believe I have a charmed 
life," he added, in a careless tone that jarred painfully 
on the ear oi his pious nurse; *'I believe I might go 
where I pleased throughout this infected city, and be 
unharmed. I have already tried my luck rather boldly, 
and you see I am safe." 

*' Oh Oliver, Oliver, do not speak thus daixw^^ , Oxjcc 
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HE report of Dr. Graves was as favourable as 
Elsie could expect or hope for. The violent 
pain had subsided, and Oliver had, towards 
morning, enjoyed some tranquil sleep. He might 
have fallen into a deep slumber long before, but 
this Elsie had not permitted j for she held the notion 
that was entertained by many others, that it was fatal 
to allow a plague -patient to sleep until a profuse 
perspiration had been obtained. The good nurse had 
therefore covered Oliver with numerous blankets, and 
lighted a good fire in his chamber, from which she 
carefully excluded all outer air, while, at the same 
time, she kept up a constant fumigation by burning 
rosemary and myrrh and rosin and sulphur on a hot 
chafing-dish. 

No wonder that the patient gasped for breath, and 
at length broke out into a violent perspiration. Then, 
and not till then, Elsie ceased from her efforts to 
keep his attention alive by continual queries, and by 
the constant administration of some prescribed medica- 
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ment. Then, and not till then, she listened to his 
entreaties to be relieved of some portion of the burden 
that oppressed him, and to be allowed to satisfy the 
longings of exhausted nature for repose. 

The remedies may have been severe, but they were 
eilectual. He awoke from his sleep greatly refreshed, 
and Dr. Graves pronounced that the immediate danger 
was over. 

Oliver was, however, greatly annoyed at being 
informed that he would be kept a close prisoner for a 
whole month, according to the orders of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, for the 
prevention of the spreading of the disease. He had 
promised Elsie that he would submit to a temporary 
captivity, but he had not intended it to be of a month's 
duration. And now, having been attacked, and having, 
as he hoped, shaken off the dire pestilence, he believed 
that he could go safely where he would throughout 
the infected city. 

Elsie, on the contrary, rejoiced in the restriction that 
was laid upon her master, although it extended also to 
herself. She rejoiced that Oliver was compelled to 
relinquish his wandering habits; and also that the strict 
guard kept over the door would prevent the entrance 
of Guy Egmont, or any of his associates, if, indeed, 
any such nominal friends would care to visit one who 
had been stricken with the plague! 

Oliver Wyndham was therefore reduced, during b^vs 
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convalescence and his tedious imprisonment, to the 
society of his devoted nurse, and of his beloved books, 
except, indeed, when Dr. Graves came to cheer and 
animate him with his intelligent conversation. 

The doctor was a good man, as well as a clever one, 
and he soon perceived the turn of his patient's mind, 
and the sad defects in his spiritual education. He . 
therefore set himself to draw the young man into a 
declaration of his opinions: and he met his false argu- 
ments with truth and power, and yet with so much 
good sense and gentleness, that Oliver's prejudices were 
not aroused, nor his feelings irritated. 

As Elsie used to dread the visits of Egmont, and the 
results of his interviews with her master, so now did 
she rejoice in every appearance of Dr. Graves, and in 
the comparative serenity and cheerfulness that his 
patient displayed after his departure. In fact, some 
of his infidel opinions were changed, and some were 
partially shaken, and his mind was more ready to 
receive the truth than it had been hitherto j but Oliver 
was not yet a Christian. 

It was not only on religious, or even on intellectual 
subjects that Dr. Graves conversed with Oliver. The 
latter had, as we have observed, felt a deep interest in 
the progress of the prevailing pestilence, and in the 
conduct and proceedings both of the sick and the healthy 
inhabitants of London. He was a philanthropist in a 
certain sense, though he ever shrank from intimate com- 
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muuion with his fellow-creatures ; he cared for their 
well-being, though he constantly shunned their presence. 

From Dr. Graves he learned all that that able practi- 
tioner could tell him of the treatment of the disease, and 
of the public measures that had been adopted by the 
chief magistrate and other authorities in London for its 
prevention and cure. His interest became still greater, 
and with it a desire arose in his mind to take an active 
part in some of those measures. He did not, for some 
time, mention his wishes and intentions to the doctor j 
but he said one day to Elsie, after his friend's departure, 

"I wish I had been brought up a physician, Elsie. I 
envy Dr. Graves his power of doing good, and lessening 
the evils which our flesh is heir to." 

"Dr. Graves is a good man," replied Elsie, ''and he 
acts on the highest motives. No doubt he will have 
his reward hereafter, but his life must be trying one." 

"I am not thinking of any future reward," observed 
Oliver, rather emphatically. I believe that Dr. Graves 
finds a present recompense for all his trouble and anxiety 
in the sense of his own power and talents, and also in 
the knowledge that he alleviates the sufferings of man- 
kind. He is of use in the world, and I would be so 
too. Hitherto I have been a despised and useless 
cumberer of the earth j but I am resolved to be so no 
longer. Perhaps I may atone for some of my wasted 
time, and my other sins and errors, by employing the 
time to come in doing good to my fellows. I Vi^VvsN^ 
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that God has raised me up for some purpose 5 and ii 
return, I would try to work out that purpose.'* 

Elsie was glad to hear her young master speak thus 
for it showed that he had a sense of God's overruling 
care, and that he felt himself indebted to Him for hi 
preservation from death. But she. also saw that then 
was something radically wrong in his mode of feeling 
and reasoning, and she wished that she could hav( 
pointed out to him where he was in error. But sh< 
had never yet attempted to argue with Oliver, and sh< 
knew it would be useless j so she only replied, 

''I thank the Lord who has put such good desire 
into your heart, Oliver 5 and I am sure that He wil 
bless any efforts that you may make to show your lov< 
and gratitude towards Him for His great mercy.*' 

Oliver had not intended to express all that Elsie 
implied. Love and gratitude towards God were no 
exactly his sentiments or his motives. He rather felt j 
sense of debt to the Ruler and Disposer of events, anc 
he desired to pay that debt by his own personal eftbrtj 
and exertions. He did not, however, make any furthei 
reply. He only turned away and dropped the conversa- 
tionj and his good old nurse left the room to bring hiir 
some of the many restorative preparations with which 
she continually beset him. 

The prescribed month of captivity at length passed 
away. The watchman was removed from the door 
and the key was returned to Elsie. The 
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and the supplicatory sentence were also obliterated 
from the panel, and Oliver went forth into the still 
pestilential air of London streets. 

The extreme virulence of the disease had begun to 
abate. The inortality had slightly decreased, and weekly 
reports showed that the cases of recovery were in a 
higher proportion to the cases of seizure. This inspired 
the people — especially those of the lower orders — with 
an over-degree of confidence. 

They had in many instances displayed great care- 
lessness and disregard of proper precautions ever since 
the commencement of the visitation, and had increased 
the terrible scourge by their heedless way of going into 
infected places, and thus carrying the disease, in their 
clothes or their persons, into hitherto healthy localities. 

Then, again, a panic would seize on the multitude, 
when the pestilence broke out in fresh districts and 
parishes, and thousands fell victims in one week. The 
people for a time would shun one another. No one 
would accost, or even meet a passenger, in the almost 
deserted streets, but would cross over to the other side, 
holding a hankerchief steeped in vinegar to the nose 
and mouth. 

Now, when the crisis of the disease seemed to be 
over, and the nimiber of deaths reported in a week fell 
from 8,297 to 6,460, and then to 5,720, a complete 
reaction took place. A wild joy possessed the ignorant 
populace, and they no longer shunned even those ^^Vvc» 
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were hardly recovered from the disease, but ate and 
drank with them, and even went to visit their friends 
in tlieir tainted dwellings. 

The consequence of this foolhardiness was an increase 
in the number of plague cases, and a greater call for 
vigilance on the part of the authorities. Examiners 
and searchers were still in great request, and Oliver 
Wyndham took occasion to offer his services, with the 
recommendation of Dr. Graves, who assured the magis- 
trates that he had himself given him full instructions to 
enable him to discharge the duties of the office. He 
was therefore appointed an Examiner of health in 
the district in which he resided. 

Dr. Graves was greatly surprised at this act of his 
late patient ; but he did not attempt to dissuade him 
from it. He saw that Oliver had now no fears 5 and 
although he knew that his conviction of being safe, 
because he had passed through the disease, was a false 
one, he yet trusted that his confidence would be his 
safeguard. At all events, tlic good and sensible doctor 
knew well that occupation — especially useful and ab- 
sorbing occupation — was the best thing for a man in 
Oliver's circumstances, and of his unsettled frame of 
mind. He therefore only provided him with the 
most approved means of preventing any ill effects 
from his new employment, and urged him to make 
strict and constant use of them. 

That evening Oliver Wyndham went forth to try 
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and obtain peace of conscience and calmness of mind 
by incurring danger and fatigue, and by subjecting 
himself to painful sights and severe trials. He went 
forth to a good work, but with a mistaken object and 
motive. Surely he would not find the recompense he 
sought. 

It would but uselessly harrow up the feelings of 
our readers if we were to tell of all the dreadful sights 
that met the eyes of Oliver Wyndham, or of all the 
distressing scenes that he witnessed, both in the streets, 
and in the houses that he entered in the prosecution 
of his office. But a few cases we must record, in order 
to give a correct idea of the state to which the me- 
tropolis was reduced by the end of September, i66j. 

The great increase in the number of doors that were 
marked by the red cross since last he had traversed the 
streets convinced Oliver that the reports of the watch- 
men had not been exaggerated. And the ghastly 
countenances that he saw looking out, of the closed 
windows, and the shrieks and groans that met his ears 
as he passed along, told of present agony and present 
danger. 

Once he beheld a very fearful spectacle, which 
shocked him greatly, and was only driven from his 
mind by the still more terrible sights that succeeded it 
day by day. As he pursued his way one evening to- 
wards a house where a fresh case had been reported to 
him, he suddenly heard a casement opened iu llit vv^^^x 
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Ntory of an opposite house. He looked up, and he 
beheld the haggard features and half-naked form of an 
old man, who was evidently struggling with those who 
tried to drag him from the window. But the anguish 
of the j)lague-sore had driven away his senses, and he 
was endued with the strength of madness. With a 
wild .cry of triumph he broke loose from his attendants, 
and flung himself from the open casement. He fell 
to the ground a fearful corpse, and the dead -cart 
carried him away that night to the loathsome pit. 

Oliver hurried away, oppressed by horror and 
disgast: and he felt such a sickness come over him, tliat 
he was comixjlled to enter a tavern to rest awhile, and to 
take Dr. Grave's prescribed remedy for such feelings — 
a glass of sack. This revived him, and* he proceeded 
along the now darkening and desolate streets, towards 
the dwelling which had been designated by the watch- 
man who summoned him. 

How changed was all that met his eye from what it 
had been only a few months previously ! Then the 
great city had been thronged by passengers, all eagerly 
pursuing their business or tlieir pleasure. Now a few 
straggling and gloomy- looking individuals were all 
that could be seen in the greatest thoroughfares. All 
trade seemed to have ceased — only a few shops for the 
sale of the necessary provisions or medicines were to 
be found open. All places of public amusement had, 
very pro|)erly, long been closed ; and if some vicious 
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and disorderly persons still frequented such taverns as 
were not deserted, and behaved in a riotous and unseemly 
manner, they were the sad exceptions to the general 
gravity and seriousness that prevailed. 

De Foe tells us, that the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants who remained in London after the pestilence had 
become so maligant "behaved after another manner. 
The government encouraged their devotion, and 
appointed public prayers, and days of fasting and humili- 
ation, to make public confession of sin, and implore 
the mercy of God to avert the dreadful judgment 
which hung over their heads. And it is not to be 
expressed with what alacrity the people of all persua- 
sions embraced the occasion — ^how they flocked to the 
churches and meetings, which were all so thronged 
that there was often no coming near, even to the doors 
of the largest churches. Also, there were daily prayers 
appointed, morning and evening, at several churches, 
and days of private praying at other places, at all which 
the people attended with uncommon devotion j several 
private families also — as well of one opinion as of 
another— kept family fasts. So that, in a word, 
those people who were really serious and religious 
applied themselves in a truly Christian manner to the 
proper work of repentance and humiliation, as a 
Christian people ought to do." 

At the period of which we are now speaking all 
outward signs of mourning had long been di&coii\!vii\\RAv 
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Xonc cared to follow the custom of proclaiming their 
bereavement by their costume, when they felt that, ere 
the clay kul jxisseil, they might themselves be numbered 
with the dead. Even eolHns were no longer provided 
tor the corpses that were nightly cast into the vast 
charnel-pits. The bodies were often stripped by 
rapacious nurses, or others who found them abandoned 
in deserted houses, and were cast into the pit, wrapped 
only in a sheet. 

We can hardly — ^thanks be to Grod ! — ^realize the 
state to which society was reduced during the preva- 
lence of this desolating judgment! We can hardly 
even believe the stories that are recorded to prove how, 
in many cases, all natural artection, all humanity, and 
all the restraints of virtue, or honour, or honesty, were 
destroyed by the recklessness of despair, and the hard- 
ening effect of being continually surrounded by scenes 
of suffering and of death ! 

But there were, as we have stated, many blessed 
exceptions — many families, and many individuals, who 
were led, by the judgments of God on the land, to a 
deeper repentance, and a more active exercise of all 
Christian graces. If wild recklessness made some 
defy and brave danger, and rush into contagion, 
so did Christian faith, and humble trust in the protect- 
ing arm of God, nerve others to go calmly into scenes 
which no other motives could have led them to 
encounter. The best feelings of the heart — cVvotion 
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to God, and true charity and affection towards their 
friends and relatives, and even towards strangers — were 
drawn out in a glorious and admirable manner ; and 
deeds oi heroism were performed that far surpassed 
most of those for which praise and honour are usuallj 
accorded. 

It was simple benevolence, combined with a certain 
sense of duty, and a considerable degree of morbid 
curiosity, that led Oliver Wyndham to devote himself 
to the repulsive office of an Examiner of health. But 
a far higher motive attracted others 5 and they were, in 
many instances, as truly martyrs as any who ever expired 
at the stake or in the circus. 

Such was the motive that induced Elsie Crowther to 
offer herself as a searcher and nurse as soon as she knew 
of Oliver's decision. She would have done so some 
months earlier, but that she felt her first duty was 
towards her beloved young mastery and she feared to 
bring the dire infection to him, or to sacrifice her own 
life, which she had devoted to him. But now the case 
was altered. He had had the plague, and had recovered 
from it 5 and she had nursed him through the fell disease, 
and had remained untainted. Both she and Oliver 
therefore believed themselves to be safe — ^at all events 
they were both willing to incur the risk of visiting and 
relieving their afflicted fellow-creatures — and they sallied 
forth to their work, animated by different feelings, but 
each resolved to do their utmost, and to labour in the. 
pestilential city, so long as their power reniavxveA.. 
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When Oliver set out on the errand to which we have 
alluded, he desired Elsie to follow him, and do the part 
of a female-searcher, as the watchman had reported that 
there were women in the stricken house, as well as the 
patient himself. At the door of the dwelling, which 
was a very respectable one, the nurse overtook him, 
carrying various prescribed requisites^ and, on knocking 
at the door, they \yere admitted by the woman to 
whom the hoase belonged, and conducted to the apart- 
ment of her lodger. 

Both Oliver and Elsie were struck by the evil 
expression of this woman, and the little sympathy that 
she expressed for her afflicted inmate and his daughter. 
But all thoughts of her were speedily banished from 
their minds when they entered the sick chamber, and 
looked on the spectacle that met their eyes. 











CHAPTER IV. 

IN a couch lay an elderly man, whose features 
would have been singularly fine and prepos- 
sessing had they not been now distorted by 
agony — agony so intense and unbearable as to convodse 
his limbs^ and >\Ting from him deep groans that he vainly 
endeavoured to check. His deep-set eyes were raised 
towards heaven as if in earnest supplication 3 but the 
anguish of the distempered body banished all expression 
of peace. He was clothed in a long gown of black 
velvet, which was thrown loosely around him; but one 
of his long and well-formed arms was drawn out, and 
as he raised it in his involuntary writhings, Oliver 
beheld the dreadful tumour beneath it which caused 
the burning and maddening pain. 

He knew from experience, as well as from the in- 
structions of Dr. Graves, that immediate assistance was 
the only hope for the sufferer; and he looked around 
for some attendant who could go and seek for aid. 
Then he first perceived a kneeling figure on the other 
side of the couch, and saw that it was a graceful female 
form, bowed down with grief and horror. 
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" hlanclie," said the sick man, for a moment o>'er- 
coniing his anguish to speak to his afflicted child, 
"Blanche, they are come — the Examiner and the 
searcher 3 let them do their duty.*' 

The girl looked up, and Oliver was startled at the 
mingled beauty and despair that marked her delicate 
and finely-chiselled features. Her countenance might 
have been that of a younger Niobe — only she was in 
bitterness for her father, instead of her children. 

She rose to her feet, and she tried to take the suf- 
ferer's hand, and to reply to him. But he repelled her 
with a look of dread that almost amounted to fierceness, 
but which instantly gave way to one of the tenderest 
love. 

"Do not touch me!" he exclaimed. "Leave me, 
Blanche, to those whose duty it is to hazard their lives. 
I cannot let you remain to see me die, and then to 
follow me to the dead-pit. May the Lord preserve you 
from such a fate !** 

"And is it not my duty, dear father, to minister to 
you in your time of suffering? Have you not been 
father and mother and friend to me ever since we two 
were left alone in a foreign land? Whom have I on 
earth but you? Oh, father, let me stay!" 

And she seized his hand in both her own, and she 
pressed it to her heart and to her lips, in spite of his 
efforts to prevent it 5 and tears rose to his burning and 
fevered eyes, and a faint smile played on his parched 
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lips. Then he turned to Oliver, who stood silently 
gazing at the father and daughter with intense interest, 
and he said, in a tone of mingled pride and sorrow, 

"You see that she is very wilful j and I am seliish 
enough to rejoice in her devotion. Death would indeed 
be bitter if she deserted me." 

"But you may recover," replied Oliver, "and your 
daughter may have the joy of assisting in rescuing you 
from death. Have you sent for a physician? no time is 
to be lost." 

"Speak for me, Blanche! Oh, this agony is return- 
ing! My God, have pity on me, for the sake of my 
Saviour's agony, or take me out of this fiery 
torture!" 

And the poor sufferer threw himself back on his 
couch and struggled so violently, that all the efforts of 
his daughter, assisted by those of Oliver and Elsie, 
could not prevent him from inflicting severe blows on 
his own head and breast. This added to his sufferings, 
and he became perfectly delirious, and raved about clear 
fountains, and orange groves, and fragrant breezes. 
Then he addressed Blanche as his deceased wife, and 
implored her to leave him, and seek safety in flight, 
for the sake of their child. 

It was a fearful scene, and the hearts of all present 
were deeply moved. But Blanche did not give way. 
With the emergency her courage and presence of mind 
rose higher. A desperate calmness was impressed u^ou 
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her couiileiiance, which never forsook her until her 
father, becoming utterly exhausted by his struggles, 
sank into a heavy stupor. 

Then Blanche stood and looked upon him witli a 
long and yearning gaze. He looked so very death-like 
— so very pallid, and so still, that she felt even more 
vividly than she had yet done how soon that death-like 
appearance might become a reality. Oliver saw she 
trembled, and that her lips quivered, while tears flowed 
silently down her fair pale cheeks. 

He was reluctant to disturb her, and yet he knew 
that every moment was precious. So he addressed her 
very gently, and said, 

"You need not despair. I have seen more malignant 
cases that have been cured. But assistance must be had 
promptly. Whom have you sent for?" 

Blanche instantly recovered herself, and replied in a 
low sweet voice, 

"The watchman who went to summon you, sir, 
promised to call on a medical practitioner of the name 
of Graves, and to urge him to come instantly. But he 
has not yet arrived. What shall we do? I have no one 
else to send. The two servants of the house ran away 
as soon as they knew that the plague had appeared, and 
the landlady is not willing to assist us. Cannot I go 
out and seek for help?" 

"No," exclaimed » Oliver, earnestly, as he looked at 
her lovely yonng face and slight, elegant figure, and 
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thought of all that she might see and hear in the streets 
of London at such an hour. "No," he repeated, "you 
cannot go forth to-night. I will look whether the 
watchman is in sight, and if so, I will send him where 
I think he may find Dr. Graves — to the cathedral of 
St. Paul's, which is now converted into a vast hospital. 
While I am absent my attendant, who is my friend as 
well as my servant, will perform her duty. God grant 
that she may find the infection has not spread any 
further!" 

So saying he left the room, and Elsie very gently 
made the requisite examination, which proved perfectly 
satisfactory. Blanche was free from any visible taint 
of the pestilence. So also was Mrs. Bounds, who 
inveighed loudly against being subjected to such an in- 
spection, and declared that it was enough to give her 
the plague, even of it had not already broken out in 
her house. 

"And now I am to be locked up," she exclaimed, 
"and made a prisoner in my own house, without a 
servant to help me, and that old foreigner to die of the 
plague, and his dainty daughter to catch it also. A few 
hours will finish her, I should expect, if she stays in 
her father s room. I wish they had got away abroad as 
they wanted to do, or that Mr. Purvis had been carried 
off at once to the pest-house. I could have managed 
the young lady here." 

"Do not talk of the pest-house," savd EUVe, VvN^ -a. 
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shudder. "I have visited one of those dreadful places, 
and would not suffer any human being to be taken there, 
if I had a shelter to offer. It seemed to me that a 
patient might almost as well be cast at once into the 
dead-cart and carried away to one of those awful pits, 
as be taken to a crowded pest-house and laid in a bed 
from whence a pestilential corpse had just been 
removed." 

"Well, then, there is St. Paul's Cathedral," replied 
Martha Bounds, with a sneer at Elsie's squeamishness. 
''That is now a grand hospital, and the plague patients 
have plenty of air and space. But I believe the hundreds 
of beds that have been spread all over the floor are kept 
well filled, in spite of the nightly visits of the dead-cart." 

"It must be an awful sight," said Elsie, thoughtfully, 
"to behold that glorious temple, erected for God's 
service, now converted into a vast pest-house ! My master 
intends to visit it to-morrow, and I shall attend him. 
Dr. Graves has promised to show us how he treats the 
various cases, in order that we may know how to act 
when immediate medical aid cannot be procured." 

"And are you and your master so resolved on catching 
the plague, that you must needs thrust yourselves into 
that hot-bed of infection?" exclaimed Mrs. Bounds, 
contemptuously. "I can only say I would not now 
set my foot in St. Paul's for all the wealth of the Indies. 
I value my life too much for that, I assure you 5 and I 
only wish I could get rid of this Mr. Purvis. He is. 
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however, a rich man, and he seems liberal. As he has 
brought the pestilence within my doors, he shall, at all 
events, pay me well for it." 

Elsie Crowther inwardly shrank at the evil expression 
of Mrs. Bounds' countenance as she uttered these words j 
but she had no time to reply to them, for at that 
moment Oliver re-entered the house, and she heard 
him calling for her. 

She hurried after him up the stairs that led to the sick 
man's chamber, and overtook him at the door, where 
he was waiting for her, and anxiously listening for any 
sound within. 

" He still sleeps," he said, in a low voice 5 " that is well. 
I can find no medical practitioner of any kind — not 
even a chemist's shop is open in this neighbourhood. 
All are deserted, and the houses closed. Oh, Elsie, it 
is a dreary sight ) but I will do my part, and go on with 
what I have undertaken. I must now act the part of 
surgeon for this poor sufferer. The only chance of his 
recovery is to open that dreadful tumour at once. You 
know all that is required, Elsie. Go and bid the landlady 
prepare the necessary applications, and let her bring them 
to me quickly -, and do you return without delay. I 
wish I could get that sweet girl out of the room -, but I 
fear she will not leave her father." 

"That she will not, Oliver, if I can read her coun- 
tenance. There is firmness and courage in thai youiig 
girl that might shame many of the stronger sex. And 
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I believe she had far l)elter be present than standing 
idle in another room. But I will not detain you — I 
will be back in a few moments." 

And the active, energetic creature hurried downstairs 
to give directions to Martha Bounds, and to request her 
to come up (juickly and give her assistance. 

"Do you suppose I will enter that room again until 
it is emptied and fumigated?" she exclaimed. "No, 
indeed, I know better. You that are hired to risk your 
lives may do it. But I shall keep out of the way. I 
will make your herb-poultice, and set it at the bottom of 
the stairs ; and you can come for it when you want it. 
That is as much as you can expect me to do." 

"It is not as much as I should expect any Christian 
to do for another," replied Elsie, rather warmly. "Do 
you mean to leave that poor young lady to attend her 
father all alone, when we are gone? I must assure you 
that neither my dear master nor I are hired to visit the 
sick. We do it voluntarily, and our only reward is 
the satisfaction of doing good." 

"A poor satisfaction, when you may catch the plague 
in doing it," muttered Mrs. Bounds, as she set her 
saucepan on the fire, with the herbs and other ingredients 
that Elsie furnished her with. 

"The Lord can preserve us, if it is His good pleasure," 
replied the nurse. "We would not run into danger for 
no good purpose ; but when Christian charity requires 
it, we may put out trust in God, and leave the results 
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in His hands, knowing that all things will work together 
for good to them that love Him,*' 

" For my part," said Martha Bounds in a scoffing tone, 
while she vigorously stirred the contents of the saucepan, 
"for my part I would rather trust in my own pre- 
cautions. I do not see what good has come of the sort 
of trust you speak of, for all the church-goers in this 
neighbourhood are dead of plague, in spite of their 
prayers and their fastings." 

"Oh, do not speak thus!" said Elsie, looking much 
distressed. "If those persons of whom you speak were 
truly God's servants, and confided in His love and mercy, 
they are happy now in His presence ; far happier than 
we who tarry yet in this stricken and desolate city, upon 
which His righteous judgments have fallen so heavily." 

Just then Oliver called to Elsie, and snatching the 
the saucepan from the fire, she hastened upstairs. 

"Mr. Purvis is awake," he said; "and is now perfectly 
cf.nscious. He consents to my performing the operation -, 
and, as you supposed, his daughter insists on being 
present. I only hope that he may not suffer as much 
as patients often do in these cases. Where is Mrs. 
Bounds?" 

"She will not venture into the room," replied Elsie. 
"May the Lord forgive her!" 

"We will do without her," observed Oliver, setting 
his brow firmly. And he returned to the room, followed 
by the good old nurse. 
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The operation was perl'ormed with success, and with 
more slvill and expert ness than could be expected from 
one so inexperienced. But the pain which it caused 
was intense 3 and after vainly struggling with it the poor 
sullerer was again completely overpowered by the agony, 
and raved more wildly than before. He sprang from 
his couch, and in his delirium he rushed to the window 
which Blanche had opened for his relief, and he would 
have thrown himself out into the street if Oliver had 
not caught hold of his long robe and forcibly detained 
him. 

It was long before his violence subsided or his senses 
returned j and during all that time Oliver constantly 
observed his daughter s gentle firmness and astonishing 
self-command. Her cheeks w ere very pale, her lips 
even were blanched, and her large brown eyes seemed 
to dilate, and to acquire a strange depth and intensity 
of expression under the excitement she felt and the 
etfort she made to control it. But her voice did not 
falter, nor did her hand tremble, while she spoke 
soothing and loving words to her distracted fether, and 
endeavoured to support the diseased arm and prevent 
the patient from adding to his own sutierings. 

Oliver had never seen a creature whose loveliness of 
form, and apparent strength and beauty of character, 
had at all equalled that of Blanche Purvis. He gazed 
at her with respect and admiration -, and he thought 
how happy should hebe if he could, call such a being 
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his sister. Of any nearer relation he did not dream. 
He had always looked on himself as doomed to a 
solitary life, and he did not now shrink from what he 
had learned to regard as inevitable. But he had often 
longed for some female society more congenial than 
that of his good old nurse, and Blanche appeared to 
him to be the realization of all that he had ever 
pictured to himself in a friend or a sister. 

Possibly he prolonged his visit more than was abso- 
lutely necessary, and he used all his eloquence to cheer 
poor Blanche, and revive her sinking hopes. He told 
her how he had himself recovered from an attack of 
the pestilence, and how he believed she might best 
escape the infection. And he drew her into conver- 
sation, and heard from her how she and her only parent 
had lived abroad, and had come to England just before 
the plague broke out. They had remained in one of 
the northern coimties until they were informed that 
the distemper had subsided, when, having important 
reasons for returning to the continent, Mr. Purvis had 
resolved to venture on passing through London. 

Greatly had they been shocked and disappointed at 
fmding the awful state of the metropolis, and the way 
in which the pestilence still raged among the remaining 
inhabitants, and especially among those who, like 
themselves, had dared to return to the infected city. 
The very day after their arrival Mr. Purvis was seized, 
and all prospect of pursuing their journey was at an end. 
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Before Oliver Wyndham left the house the patient 
had fallen asleep^ and his distorted features and 
convulsed limbs had resumed their natural aspect. As 
Oliver looked at his countenance in calm repose, he 
could trace a strong resemblance between him and his 
daughter, who stood so quietly beside him, and so grate- 
fully thanked the Examiner for all that he had done. 

"Shall we see you again?" she said. ''My father 
would be glad to express his gratitude to you in 
person." 

"Surely I will return in the morning," replied Oliver, 
quickly. "I find," he added, "that your landlady is 
resolved not to enter this room. But you must not be 
left alone — I will send you a nurse on whom I can 
depend ; and I hope also that Dr. Graves will be here 
during the night. I think, from your looks. Miss 
Purvis, that you want some rest yourself." 

"Oh no," she answered, smiling through the tears 
that were now rising to her eyes 3 "it is rest enough to 
see my poor dear father lying so still and calm. I will 
try to believe that there is hope. The Lord is very 
merciful, and He will hear my prayers. May He give 
mc grace to say from my heart. Thy will he done!*' 

How new and how striking to Oliver Wyndham 
was the spirit that breathed in Blanche's words, and 
shed such a holy calmness over her features! Why did 
she look so peaceful — ^yes, even so happy — ^in the midst 
of her great and sore trial? "Is this," he thought, 
^"^the result of that kind of fa\l\v oi ^\v\Oq. ^W^ so 
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often tells me ? If so, it is more powerful and more 
beautiful than all the stern fortitude that philosophy 
ever taught, or strong men ever practised." 

While he paused and reflected thus, Elsie approached 
the young girl, and, in a tone of deep sympathy and 
respect said, 

''You will allow me to remain with you to-night, 
my dear young lady. I have no fears, and perhaps 
you will not look on me as a stranger. We serve the 
same Master 5 and we will use all our efforts for your 
father's recovery, trusting in Him alone." 

Blanche took Elsie's hand, and pressed it gratefully- 

" It will indeed be a comfort to me to have you with 
me," she said 5 "I feel that I can confide in you." 

'' I would that she could place the same sort of 
confidence in me," thought Oliver. " I see that there 
is a sympathy, and a mutual understanding between 
this young girl and my old servant that cannot exist 
between her and me. The fault must be in myself" 

And with this rather humbling conviction the highly- 
cultivated and acutely-reasoning Oliver Wyndham 
took leave of the yoimg and simple-minded Blanche 
Purvis, and sighed, as he went out into the street, at 
the painful sense of his own inferiority. 




CHAFIER V. 

OS Oliver closed the doors behind him he saw 
the blood red cross, which had been marked 
upon it while he was engaged with the suf- 
ferer within: and he read the solemn words above it — 

" Lord, have mercy upon us!" 

and the words sank into his heart with a deeper and 
ftiller meaning than they had ever done before. 

"Will the Lord have mercy upon this house?" he 
said to himself. "Will the Creator of the universe 
hear the supplication of the young girl for her father? 
and will He indeed raise him up again ? Prayer that 
ascends from a heart so pure and good as hers must be 
acceptable in heaven. I wish 1 possessed her pious 
and innocent feelings, and could believe that my prayers 
would be heard and answered. I must try to become 
more useful and more righteous, and then perchance 
I may better deserve tliat tlie Lord should listen to my 
requests." Poor Oliver! The task he proposed to 
hi mself was as hopeless as that of Sisyphus; as easily 
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might that doomed wretch roll up the ponderous and 
ever-returning rock to the summit of the mountain, as 
he might hope to elevate his own soul, and purify his 
own heart and life, by his unassisted efforts. But 
Oliver had yet to learn that he had *'no power in him- 
self to help himself'' 

He traversed the streets more slowly than was his 
wont, for his spirit was oppressed, and all around him 
was sad and gloomy. No sound met his car, except 
the slow and measured tramp of the watchmen, for 
most of the houses by which he passed were empty, or 
only inhabited by the bereaved or the dying. The 
streets were also very dimly lighted. A few lamps 
here and there only served to show the surrounding 
darkness, or to reveal the crouching or prostrate form 
of some destitute sufferer, or some pestilential corpse 
waiting to be removed either to the pest-house or the 
plague-pit. 

Some such piteous objects met the eyes of Oliver 
Wyndham, and caused him to hasten his steps, in 
order to seek for those whose duty it was to remove 
the dead or dying from the streets in that district 
wherein his own duties lay. 

Door after door was marked by the fearfully signifi- 
cant cross, and the hopefully significant petition j and 
street after street was deserted, save by the watchmen 
and the attendants of the funereal dead-cart, who 
raised the dead bodies, and sometimes the senseless but 
living victims also, from the pavement or \\\e ^oot- 
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ste|)s, by means of a long-handled hook, and cast 
thcMii into the open hearse, with a careless indifterencc 
that made Oliver's blood run cold. 

His feelings had been highly excited by the scene in 
Mr. Purvis's room, and they were not soothed and 
tranquillized by all that he encountered on his way to 
Dr. Graves' residence. He longed to return directly 
to his own home — lonely though it would be. He 
longed to sit down and think — yes, think of Blanche 
Purvis, and of himself also. But he was resolved to 
find the benevolent physician, and send him to his 
interesting patient before he allowed himself any rest. 
So he went on until he reached the doctor's home, 
when, to his disappointment more than his surprise, he 
was informed that he was occupied at St. Paul's. 

Again he set forth ; and he was hurrying along a 
narrow street that led towards the great cathedral, and 
that he knew to have been swept by the pestilence, 
when he was startled by seeing a wild-looking and 
half-naked form rush out of one of the closed and 
marked houses, towards which he was approaching. 
The light of a lamp fell on the haggard features of 
this wretched being, and Oliver saw that they were 
those of a woman. But all feminine delicacy, all 
expression of human intellect or human feeling, was 
gone! Madness, in its most repulsive and terrific 
form, was depicted on that countenance j and as the 
grief-stricken and infected maniac fled along the street. 
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and wildly flung her wasted arms above her head^ she 
uttered a cry that made Oliver's heart stand still ; and 
then she fell on her face to the ground. 

It w^as one of those shrieks — those wild and frenzied 
expressions of mental and bodily anguish — that are 
seldom heard on earthy but that whosoever has once 
heard never forgets. The sound rings in his ear ever 
and anon with startling and shuddering eflect. It 
haunts him by day like a spectre, and by night in his 
dreams Uke a nightmare. And sometimes — ^long years 
after that sound was heard, even amid scenes of joy 
and merriment, he seems to hear it again, rising 
shrilly above all other sounds, even like the despairing 
wail of a lost soul ! Oh for the waters of Lethe to 
obliterate and drown such sights and sounds as met the 
eyes and ears of Oliver Wyndham on that sad night — 
such sights and sounds as were then rife in London, 
but which God grant may never be seen and heard^ in 
her streets again ! 

Oliver ran forward, as fast as his lameness would 
pennit, to the spot where the prostrate woman lay still 
and motionless. He stooped to raise her from the 
ground -, and as he did so, a strong hand caught his 
arm, and drew him back, and a ^miliar voice cried 
out, ''Do not touch her) she is tainted and delirious!'* 

He looked up and saw Guy Egmont, whom he had 
not met since the day when he was himself attacked 
by the pestilence. 
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"Wyndham!" he exclaimed in surprise, "what 
brings you here ? I heard that you were sick of the 
plague. I was afraid to go near you j but I am heartily 
glad to see you out again." 

Oliver thought that \i\% friend might have shown his 
solicitude by at least calling at his door to enquire 
whether he lived or died of the fell disease 5 but he was 
not just then in a mood for bickerings, so he replied, 

"Yes, I had the plague; and, thanks to Dr. Graves 
and my faithful old Elsie, 1 recovered. I am now on 
my way to find the doctor, and send him to a patient 
in whom I fcHil a great interest. But first I must 
attend to this poor woman. Do you know her ? who 
is she ? " And he stooped again, and lifted the sense- 
less form from the pavement. " She is dead ! " he said 
feelingly. " Poor soul ! her last cry of agony will 
never be obliterated from my memory ! " 

So saying, he laid the corpse gently down again, and 
looked to Egmont for a reply to his inquiry. He was 
gazing at the dead face, which was now partially visible, 
with an intent and almost remorseful expression j but 
he quickly turned away, and replied in his usual tone of 
voice, 

" She is my sister Clara — ^that sister whom I once 
loved so well -, but who, I have often told you, separated 
herself from her family by marrying a man beneath 
her in rank and station. She brought trouble and 
discord into the family, and she well deserved all the 
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misery she has endured. Still, I never thought to see 
her thus ! " 

"Do not think now of her faults," said Oliver 5 
"but let us bear away her poor lifeless body to her 
home. Did she reside in the house from which she 
rushed so frantically ? And where is her husband ? " 

"He is dead ! " answered Egmont, sternly. ^' Would 
that he had died before Clara ever beheld him! 
He was seized with the plague a week ago 5 and 
when I heard of it I sent to offer my sister a safe 
refuge for herself and her two children if she would 
leave him at once. But she refused to do so, and 
begged I would take the children without her. This I 
had no idea of doing, as I only cared to save them for 
her sake. So they all remained in the infected house, 
and all are now dead." 

"What! all? " said Oliver sadly. "Did you leave 
the innocent little ones to perish when you might 
have saved them." 

"What could I do with them without their mother? 
They are better dead, than living as destitute orphans 
in such times as these. As you seem to have no fear of 
infection, Oliver, I should be glad if you would carry 
the corpse back to the house. I have sent for the. dead- 
cart to take away Foreman and the children, and now 
poor Clara may go with them." 

Oliver was disgusted at the unfeeling manner in which 
his former chosen associate spoke of such dire cal^nvvlvs^. 
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But he held his peace, and taking up the slight form 
in his arms, he followed Egmont to the house from 
whence she had broken loose. They entered it, and as 
Egmont took up a lantern at the entrance, Oliver saw 
that he put something into his mouth, and applied a 
highly-scented handkerchief to his face. 

"You had better follow my example,'* he said, 
pointing to a table on which stood a large bottle of 
vinegar, and various scents and drugs for the prevention 
of infection. 

'' I have had the plague, and I believe I am safe," 
answered Oliver. " But I follow Dr. Graves' directions, 
and always carry some specific about me. Lead on, 
Egmont} I will carry this poor creature to her bed. 
How came she to leave it, and die thus dreadfully in 
the street." 

" She sent to tell me that her husband and one of 
the children were dead, and to entreat me to go to her 
and try to save the living child. I hoped to be able 
to save her, and after taking all proper precautions, I 
came to the house. To my horror I foimd the younger 
infant dead also, and lying on the same bed with its 
father and brother, and Clara also stricken with the 
disease, and almost distracted with grief." 

" And was no one with her — no nurse, or friend, or 
helper ?" said Oliver, as he followed Egmont into the 
chamber, and laid his burden on the ground, for the 
bed was already fearfully occupied. 
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'* She told me that the appointed nurse had fled 
when the infant died, and she herself fell sick, and 
that the woman had robbed her also, and left her almost 
without clothes. I could not help reminding her that 
she might have saved her children's lives, and have been 
spared all her present misery, if she had accepted my 
offer. But instead of showing sorrow for her obstinacy, 
she accused me of cruelty and harshness, and raved 
about the virtues and talents of her dead husband. I 
attempted to reason with her, but she became more and 
more violent, and threatened to kill herself. I became 
alarmed for my own safety, and made for the door, 
intending to escape, and to lock her in the room until 
I could procure assistance. But, with the quickness and 
strength of madness, she saw my design, and rushed 
past me, pushing me backwards almost on that awful 
bed of death, and she broke forth into the street. It 
is all over now," he added ; and a slight emotion was 
perceptible in his voice and manner as he gave one 
rapid glance around him at the desolate scene that the 
room presented. 

*' Let us go," said Oliver. ** We can be of no 
further use here." 

*' Certainly not," replied Egmont, again having 
recourse to his aromatic scents. ** Poverty and sickness 
and robbery have made this a desolate place. We may 
leave all that remains in it to the mercy of those 
wretches who prowl about the streets, and venture into 
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infected dwellings in search of plunder. They often 
carry away the plague with the rest of their spoil, and 
so receive their due reward ! " 

Why did Egmont*s hard and scoffing tone now jar 
so painfully on Oliver's ears and heart? He used to be 
amused by his caustic remarks, and even to emulate his 
cool indifference. But now it shocked him, and for 
some strange reason his thoughts reverted to the 
chamber of Mr. Purvis, and he pictured to himself 
the graceful form of Blanche, either ministering at 
her father's bedside, or kneeling in prayer for his 
recover}^ 

The image soothed him, and the ideas which it 
awakened caused him to reply more gently to Egmont*s 
obsenations than he might otherwise have done. The 
recollection of Mr. Purvis's still precarious state also 
made him very eager to redeem the time that he had 
lost, and to hurry on in search of Dr. Graves, or any 
other practitioner whom he might meet by the way. 

As he walked by the side of his stalwart companion 
he felt some of his old bitter and envious sensations 
arise when he looked at Egmont's free and manly gait, 
and compared it with his own more constrained and 
awkward movements. The contrast had seldom been 
so painftil to him 5 and, as he had ever done in his 
boyhood, he greatly exaggerated it. 

'' I cannot keep pace with you, Egmont,*' he said at 
length. "I would run the whole way to St. Paul's if 
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I had your activity of limb. Will you go on to the 
cathedral, and inquire for Dr. Graves, and send him 
instantly to the house where Mr. Purvis lodges ? I will 
follow you as quickly as I can. I have felt my lame- 
ness much since I was attacked by the pestilence." 

"Then why do you work yourself to death in this 
manner, and run the risk of a second attack of the 
plague, and all for strangers ? " replied his companion. 
" I do not see any good reason for you venturing into 
St. Paul's now that it has been converted into a 
plague-hospital. At all events, you must excuse my 
either accompanying you there, or going on your rash 
errand. I have already run a greater risk than I ever 
intended to do, and I shall lose no time in going home 
and getting a bath, and fumigating myself well with 
the most approved anti-infecters^ so good night to you, 
Oliver. I advise you to follow my example, and go 
home and do likewise.*' 

Oliver made him no reply"^ and they parted, the 
one to seek his own safety, and the other to pursue his 
object of benevolence. 

Ere long Oliver arrived in sight of St. Paul's, ana 
his eye rested on the mighty edifice, which was brightly 
illuminated by the beams of a full moon, that now 
rose high in the heavens, and looked down as calmly 
and sweetly upon the pestilential city, and all the 
anguish and misery that it contained, as if it had been 
a flowery meadow or a verdant grove. The clear li^h.t 
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broughi out the beauty and grandeur of the magni- 
iicent building in a way that Oliver had never observed 
before 5 and, in spite of his anxiety to find Dr. Graves,. 
he paused for a few moments to gaze on the enormous 
buttresses, which looked so massy in the deep shadow,, 
and the lofty and graceful pinnacles that rose from the 
central tower, and stood out so sharply defined, against 
the clear sky. 

But Oliver could no longer indulge his taste for the- 
grand and beautiful. He thought of Blanche Purvis,- 
and of her anxiety about her father, and he hastily 
entered the cathedral. What a sight met his e)res! 
All the various shops and stalls that had so long 
profaned the sacred building, and made *' Gods house 
a house of merchandize,'' had lately been removed 
from tlie long aisle called St. Paul's Walk, and the 
line pillars had been restored to their original beauty. 
But another change had since taken place in the cathe- 
dral, which did not add to the splendour of its 
appearance, if it did to the interest which it necessarily 
excited. The whole of tlie spacious nave and long 
aisles were now crowded witli pallet-beds, on all of 
which lay plague-stricken patients, in every stage of 
the loathsome and torturing disease. 

Upwards of three hundred beds had been provided 
by the care of the Lord Mayor and aldermen of the 
city, and many noblemen and mfluential persons. 
When the accommodation in the pest-houses began to 
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prove insTifficient, the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
made a very moving address to a vast number of 
persons who assembled in the cathedral — ^his hearers 
consisting chiefly of multitudes of sick, and at least an 
equal number of those who were resolved to devote 
themselves to the perilous duty of nursing and attendr 
ing them. He had on that occasion called on all his 
hearers to regard the present fearful pestilence as 9 
special judgment from the Lord, and a striking call to 
repentance and amendment of life, and he had urged 
the sick to prepare for that final change which was, in 
most cases, so rapidly approaching. He exhorted those 
who were still in health to consider how soon they 
might also be laid low, and at the same time he encou-^ 
raged, them to devote themselves to the good work for 
which they had assembled in the sacred pile, and to 
labour on in faith and hope that God would either 
preserve them from the pestilence, or take them from 
the present scene of misery and death to dwell with 
Him in never-ending felicity above. 

Immediately after tlie departure of the Archbishop 
and his ecclesiastical and civil companions preparations 
were commenced for the proposed arrangement. This 
was done under the superintendence of many members 
of the Medical College, among whom Dr. Graves was 
one of the most active and zealous. Before that night 
closed in the cathedral was transformed into a Vast 
hospital, with a numerous staff of nurses and assistaxNX&v 
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and an immense supply of drugs and other appliances^ 
which were stored away in the various small and 
beautiful chapels attached to the building. 

Before a week had elapsed the whole of the cathedral 
was crowded 5 all the pallets were filled, and many 
poor dying wretches were brought in from the streets 
by the watchmen and porters, and laid on the cold 
pavement, with scarcely any covering. 





CHAPTER VI. 

ilUCH was the state of the building when Oliver 
Wyndham entered it on the night of which 
we are now speaking, and the spectacle was 
really a terrific one. tt was impossible to light up the 
vast and lofty building, and the candles and lanterns 
which the attendants carried from bed to bed served 
only to throw a partial glare upon the livid and often 
distorted features and writhing limbs of the occupants. 
Many of the patients were bound down, to prevent 
their either injuring themselves, or escaping from their 
beds 5 but Oliver saw more than one of those who 
were not thus secured spring up in a frenzy of pain, 
and rush along the aisles and beneath the dark arches, 
uttering the most heart-rending shrieks, until pursued 
and dragged back by the attendants. 

Oliver s feelings were strongly excited. He had, as 
Elsie said, agreed to meet Dr. Graves on the morrow 
in that gigantic pest-house, and receive some instructions 
for tlie treatment of the distemper 5 but he had not 
pictured to himself a scene like this, and he felt that it 
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would require a courage and determination greater than 
even he possessed to induce him to act as he now saw 
Dr. Graves doing. 

The licnevolent physician was kneeling down beside 
a dying man, to whom he had already rendered every 
medical assistance in vain. The countenance of the 
patient expressed intense suffering, but there was a holy 
calmness depicted on the features that told a peace 
within. The glazing eyes were fixed on those of Dr. 
Graves, and the man was so absorbed in the words 
which proceeded from the lips of the Christian physi- 
cian that he did not observe the approach of a stranger. 

Oliver did not speak, and the doctor continued to 
offer up an earnest and affecting prayer for him who 
was standing on the brink of eternity, and about to 
pass through death into immortality. Oliver had never 
thus stood by a tranquil deatli-bed. He had, of late, 
seen death in many hideous forms, and he had even 
realized the approach of "the last enemy'' to himself; 
but he had neither witnessed nor experienced the 
heavenly composure and the bright hope that now 
illumined the countenance that lay so still before him. 

When Dr. Graves ceased his prayer the patient 
breathed a fervent ''Amen,** and then closed his eyes, 
and remained in deep thought. Still Oliver did not 
speak, nor did the physician appear to notice his pre- 
sence. Presently the dying man again opened his eyes, 
and the mist of death was upon them. He feebly 
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extended his hand, which Dr. Graves did not shrink 
from taking in his own, and he said, 

''You have taught me to hope for the mercy of Gk>d, 
and the pardon of my many sins, by showing me how 
a true servant of God can exercise mercy and forgive- 
ness to one who has sorely injured him. You have 
repaid my grievous offences by bestowing on me the 
greatest of all blessings. You have thus 'heaped coals 
of fire upon my head,' and, blessed be God, you have 
been the means of softening my hard heart, and bring- 
ing me to repentance. I die happy j and to you I 
owe it, under God's good providence, that I leave the 
world in a sure and certain hope of a blessed immor- 
tality, through faith in the merits and death of my 
Saviour." 

This was said slowly, and with many pauses, for the 
patient's strength was rapidly faiHng. But the joy 
and peace that his words expressed became more and 
more strongly depicted on his countenance, and Oliver 
marked how they were reflected on the features of 
Dr. Graves. They were feelings that he could not 
share, and, indeed, that he could not even comprehend 
imder the circumstances -, but his attention was riveted, 
and his interest strongly excited. 

By-and-by the dying man murmured faintly, 

" God bless you, my best earthly friend, and give you 
many years of usefulness and happiness. Farewell till 
we meet in heaven ! " 
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They were his last words, and ere long he drew his 
last long breath, and then the spirit took its flight from 
a scene of almost unexampled horror to the realms of 
eternal bliss. 

Then Dr. Graves turned away -, and as he saw and 
greeted Oliver, the latter observed that a te;ir glistened 
in the kindly eye of the physician. 

"Why are you here at this unseasoinible and perilous 
hour?" he asked of his young friend. "You are not 
yet sufficiently inured to such scenes as to face St 
Paul's by night.'* 

" I followed you here. Dr. Graves, to entreat your 
immediate attention to a patient whom I was sum- 
moned to examine. I have already exercised, with 
some success, the skill I owe to you. But I fear he is 
very ill, and I am anxious thai: you should see him 
before morning. His daughter appears to be alone and 
friendless in this now desolate city." 

"Come along, then," replied the doctor, cheerfully. 
And he hastened into a cbapel hard by, and furnished 
himself with such things as he might require, while 
he hastily questioned Oliver as to the sick man*s 
symptoms. 

They went out at the great entrance, and descend- 
ing the broad flight of steps, found themselves in the 
silent and deserted streets. The stillness, the soft 
moonlight, and the comparative freshness of the cool 
night air had a soothing effect on the feelings of the 
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doctor and his young companion, and they walked on 
in silence for some time. 

Presently Oliver said to the doctor, 

" May I ask to what that dying man in the cathedral 
referred just now ? I hardly underslood his meaning. 

'* It was a very simple affair,** repHed Dr. Graves, 
'* That poor man did me a serious injury many years 
ago. He made some false statements which greatly 
afiected my happiness and my prospects at that time, 
and caused me to remain a solitary individual. I lost 
sight of him soon afterwards, and we never met again 
until I was summoned to his bedside in St. Paul's 
nearly a week ago. I instantly knew him, notwith- 
standing the ravages that the disease had already made, 
and he also recognized me. I believe his own bitter 
feelings had led him to suppose that I had not forgiven 
him 5 but, thank (rod, I had learned to know how 
much had been forgiven me by Him who gave me 
life and breath and all things 3 and what was I that I 
should withhold pardon from a fellow-sinner ? I did 
all I could to save his life, and I strove also to be the 
means of saving his soul, by directing him to the cross 
of Christ, and telling him of all the mercy that is 
treasured up for penitent believers in Him.** 

''And was it your teaching. Dr. Graves, that en- 
abled that man to meet death — and such a death, in 
such a place — as I beheld him do? There is surely 
something very strange in the power which the doc' 
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trines you hold exercise upon the mind under severe 
trials and sufferings. I think that Mr. Purvis and his 
daughter are like-minded with you, and with my old 
nurse, Elsie Crowther.'* 

" God be praised for that! '* said the doctor, reverently. 
''Wyndliam,*' he added, smiling kindly, ''I venture to 
prophesy that you also will be like-minded with us all 
ere long. You have too great a love of truth, in all 
its bearings, to remain insensible to the powers of 
divine truth — that truth which Gk)d sent His own Son 
into the world to publish and to practise.*' 

**\ should be glad to hold the same belief that seems 
to inspire Blanche Purvis with such courage and firm- 
ness," said Oliver ) "the same faith that made death 
just now look calm and hopeful, even amid such sur- 
rounding horrors ! '* 

"Ask for that faith, Oliver — ^ask for it in earnest, 
from Him who has promised to give His Holy Spirit — 
and with that gift, every grace that is needful — to 
them that ask it. Prayer is very powerful, my young 
friend. We are told in God's Word that the prayer of 
faith may even heal the sick." 

"Oh that I had such faith, then!" exclaimed Oliver, 
very earnestly. "I would weary Heaven for the life 
of Mr. Purvis, and feel amply rewarded by seeing his 
daughter s sweet face beaming with happiness." 

Dr. Graves smiled. 

"You are enthusiastic," he said, ^'I trust we may 
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save this patient's life, and also that we may preserve his 
daughter from infection. For your sake 1 shall feel a 
double interest in the case.'* 

The blood rushed to Oliver's usually pale cheeks 
and brow, and he replied hastily, 

"1 can have no more concern in this particular case 
than what common humanity dictates. I, like you. 
Dr. Graves, shall live and die a solitary being — ^but not 
from the same cause. I shall never venture even to ivy 
and win the aflfections of any woman, for 1 should ouly 
meet with a contemptuous refusal. Who would ever 
consent to unite their fate to mine ?" 

The doctor smiled again 3 and he glanced at Oliver's 
animated, intellectual countenance, and thought how 
much more attractive it was than many a more regular 
face. And what matter was it if he was lame, and his 
back slightly curved? His form was still manly, aud 
had an air of native dignity that was wanting in the 
demeanour of many a nobleman. Dr. Graves thought 
within himself that it would be his young friend's own 
fault if he remained a bachelor all his days. But he 
did not care to contend the point with him; he thought 
it quite as well that he should go on his way with a 
humble opinion of his own power of pleasing. So he 
only replied, 

"Be assured that I will exert all the skill that I 
possess, and that no means shall be neglected which 
mar ensure the safety of both father and daughter. I 
pray God that I may succeed.'* 
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*^\incn," said Oliver, gravely. 

They then lurned into the street in whijch Mr. 
Purvis rtr^idcd, and they soon reached the door, which, 
like so many others, was marked witli the red cross and 
the pious motto. 

" Let us trust in Ilim of whom that sign is intended 
to remind us," said the doctor, pointing to the cross. 
''And let us from our hearts put up the petition which 
surmounts it ! Then, and then only, may we hope to 
be heard, and to have our requests granted.** 

Turning to the watchman, he asked, " Has any one 
come forth from this house? or have you been sent on 
any errands?" 

The man knew Dr. Graves, and he answered 
respectfully, 

"Only the young lady came once to the door, sir, and 
begged me to go to the end of the street, and look if 
you were coming. She said that her father was very 
ill, and that the time seemed sadly longj but she added 
that she could not doubt the gentleman who had gone 
to seek you. She was sure, she said, that he would 
not rest until he had found }'0U." 

Oliver felt more pleasure at tliis remark than he 
could ^^•ell account for. 

"Let us lose no lime," he saidj and as tlie watchman 
opened the door, llier were ai)out to ha.Men up-stairs, 
when Mrs. Bounds ran from the kitchen wilh terror 
marked on her countenance, and catching the doctor's 
arm, exclaimed. 
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"I shall ha\e the plague! I know I shall be seized 
before morning if I have not already caught it. Let 
me go out. Dr. Graves; I will leave everything in the 
house for the use of ilu'se unlucky lodgers — only just 
locking up all the rooms expect iheir own. J et me get 
out of London, and I will never set foot in it again till 
it is purged and purified. O docior! I feel so ill!'* 
And she trembled w^ith fear and exciiement. 

"No doubt you do, my good woman,** replied the 
doctor, rather bluntly. "You have been sitting here, 
brooding over your imaginary ailments, instead of 
helping those who needed your assistance. Sick or 
well, you must now remain where you are^ so malte up 
your mind to it, and try to be of some use. See that 
there is a good fire, and plenty of hot water ready, in 
case I want it." 

And so saying, he shook her off, and followed 
Oliver to the chamber of the sufferer. 

"When they entered Mr. Purvis was enduring another 
violent paroxysm of pain, and again his senses had 
deserted him. But his strength had greatly decreased 
since Oliver last saw him, and his struggles were much 
less violent. His moans were, however, most piteous, 
and seemed to affect his dau^hler fyr more than his 
convulsive agony had prexiously done. Tears were 
flowing from her eyes as she leant over him with 
clasped hands 3 and m hen she turned to meet the doctor 
and hjs companion, Oliver was painfully struck by her 
altered countenance: it was so very sad, so N^iy ex^x^- 
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sive of the departure of all hope, and yet so sweet and 
so resigned. 

Dr. Graves met her quick, inquiring look, and he 
started as if suddenly struck. But instantly he recovered 
himself, and approaching her, he spoke words of hope 
and comfort, all tlie while gazing in her face with a 
look that puzzled and distressed her, and which did not 
escape Oliver s observation. 

Then he passed his hand hurriedly over his eyes, and 
turned to the bed in which the sick man now lay. 
Another tumour had appeared on his neck, and was 
accompanied with much inflammation 5 and the suffer- 
ing it caused was evidently extreme. Without loss of 
time a second operation was performed, and then the 
cries of the distracted sufferer were piercing. Elsie 
tried to remove Blanche from the room, but she resisted 
firmly and quietly, and she kept her eyes fixed on the 
now distorted and unconscious countenance of her 
beloved father with an expression that wrung the 
hearts of the bystanders. 

After a considerable time the applications that Dr. 
Graves prescribed proved successful in allaying the 
intense agony which succeeded the operation, and, 
from sheer exhaustion, the patient fell into a deep and 
motionless sleep. The physician then laid a very 
peremptory command on Blanche to leave the room 
and seek the repose that she so evidently needed. 

" We must think of you now, my dear Miss Purvis,** 
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he said, taking her trembling hand kindly in his, and 
looking at her sweet pale face with the tenderness 
of a father. 

" We must now take care of you, for your o>^'n sake 
as well as that of our patient, who is now so calm and 
peaceful. You have done all that it was possible for 
you to do, and have helped us courageously through 
this trying time. But you must now go and rest if 
you hope to be able to nurse your father to-morrow. 
He may require all your care for several days to come.' ' 

"And is there hope — is there any hope of his re- 
covery?" she exclaimed, in low and almost gasping 
tones. "I thought he was past all human aid, and 
that I must see him sink and die ! " 

"There is hope," repUed the doctor, firmly. "There 
are favourable symptoms that lead me to believe his life 
may be spared, and it is for that reason I desire you 
not to waste your strength unnecessarily. You must 
save it for his service." 

"Oh, thank God!" exclaimed Blanche, fervently; 
and sudden hope overpowered her more completely 
than grief or even despair had done. For a few 
moments her tears and deep emotion prevented her 
from speaking; but she soon exercised her habitual self- 
conmiand, and looking gratefully at Dr. Graves, she 
murmured, 

"God bless you! I will do all that you desire me 
to do, so that I may be of use to him," And her eyes 
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rested on the loved form now so still and motionless. 
"But," she added, "how can I leave him alone with 
Mrs. Crowthcr ? I must stay and watch with her.'* 

Oliver thought that she glanced at him as she said 
thisj and he hastily drew near, and said, 

" I was waiting to ask whether 1 might be permitted 
to take your place to-night. Miss Purvis. If you will 
trust me, I promise that no care shall be wanted. Elsie 
and I are well used to each olher, and we will punc- 
tually follow out all Dr. Graves* directions." 

How gratefully Blanche looked up in his face, and 
how musical her voice sounded in his ears, as she said, 

"I can trust you entirely. I have seen your skill 
and felt your kindness. If I must indeed leave my 
father, I can confide him to you and Elsie.'' 

So saying, she held out her hand to Oliver in a 
simple, ingenuous manner that was exceedingly attrac- 
tive and becoming. "You will not fail to send nurse to 
call me if he awakes," she added, "lam sure you 
will not. And you. Dr. Graves, will you not call 
again? I shall want your further directions." 

"You shall have them. Miss Purvis. And now, 
good night. Your father must on no account be dis- 
turbed. Mr. Wyndham will go home with me for 
some medicines, and return here immediately. Mean- 
while, Elsie will remain in this room alone. 

He led her to the door, and then he and Oliver left 
the house together. 




CHAPTER VII. 

jlHY did you look so strangely at Miss Purvis 
when you first met her, Di*. Graves?" asked 
Oliver Wyndham, on /iudJuo; lliemselves alone 
in the silent street. 

"May not an old man admire such beauly and sweet- 
ness, as well as a young man?'* replied the doctor, 
laughingly. ''At all events, you need not be jealous of 
me.'* 

"Jealous! — ^how should I be jealous of any one? Oh 
no, my good frieud, you quite mistake me. I only 
thought you looked as if you had seen Blanche Purvis 
before. I am sure you never could have seen any one 
like her.'* 

" There you are mistaken, Oliver^ for I have seen 
one individual extremely like her. It was long ago 
— ^very long ago; but the l]i:eue>s could not be over- 
looked.** And an involuntary sigh betrayed the interest 
which he felt in the circumstance. 

"And this resemblance brings back to your memory 
the feehngs and events that were connected with that 
poor man in St. Paul's?'* said Oliver, inc^vilriw^l^ . 
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"It does so/* replied the doctor. "It recalls a period 
of much happiness, and much anxiety and sorrow — a 
period when I was hopelessly separated from the only 
woman I ever loved, and that by treachery and false- 
hood. Blanche Purvis is in many respects — especially 
in her graceful form, and the classical contour of her 
features — the living image of her whom I then lost. 
But let us now dismiss the subject. I hope, Oliver, 
that your life may never be darkened by such a cloud 
as has overcast minej but if it should please God thus 
to try you, I also hope and trust that you may be sup- 
ported by the same humble faith, and the same Divine 
strength, that has carried me through trials that would 
otherwise have crushed me." 

So saying, he walked rapidly on, and Oliver had 
some difficulty in keeping up with him. They pro- 
ceeded almost in silence to Dr. Graves' dwelling, where 
Oliver was furnished with the requisite medicines, and 
then he retraced his steps towards the lodging of Mr. 
Purvis. 

He was passing rather slowly along one dimly-lighted 
and narrow street, into which the moonbeams only 
entered faintly. He was weary with walking, and with 
all the excitement that he had undergone; and his mind 
was occupied with many thoughts and conjectures. 
Suddenly the silence was broken by the rumbling sound 
of approaching wheels, and the sharp ringing of the 
ominous bell. Oliver looked up, and he saw the 
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gloomy and ponderous dead-cart coming towards him; 
and then he also heard the deep, solemn cry, " Bring 
out your dead!'' 

At the summons several doors were opened, and 
corpses in various coverings — but all uncoffined — ^were 
brought out, and placed in the cart; and Oliver's ears 
and heart were wrung by the cries and piteous lamenta- 
tions that issued from the dwellings, in many of which 
there were other victims who would help to fill the 
dead-cart when next it came its nightly rounds. 

But all who then heard those sounds of grief were 
not alike affected by pity. There was a large tavern in 
that street, in which Oliver and Dr. Graves had noticed 
lights, and had heard songs and laughter as they passed 
it together. The great hearse now stopped at a house 
opposite to the tavern, and again the dread summons 
was uttered, and again it was responded to in a wild cry 
from an upper window. 

" Here are three dead ! — all — all I loved ! and I shall 
quickly follow!" 

Then the window was closed, and the watchman at 
the door admitted the buriers, who soon came forth, 
bearing three dead children wrapped in sheets, and fol- 
lowed by the distracted mother. 

As each little corpse was cast into the already well- 
filled cart, fresh shrieks broke forth from the unhappy 
woman; and when the last infant was added to the heap 
she burst from those who held her, and tried to climb 
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into the hearse, for which iudeed she ahnost looked a 
fittiiiiT passenger. But the attendants dragged her back, 
and forced her into the desolate hoiT^e; and the watch- 
man locked the door, saying, as he did so, to the driver 
of the cart, 

"You may stop here to-morrow night. She wiU 
scream herself to death in an hour or two, and it is 
plain enough that she has got the disieraper already.*' 

Oliver would have given her aid had it been possible; 
but he knew that it was loo ]a(e^ and the continued 
shrieks that rang through the house told of anguish 
that must soon terminate in death. He turned away 
with a heavy heart: but what was his disgust when he 
saw the window of llie tavern thrown open, and the 
heads of several wild revellers appear, flu.-^hed with 
wine, and expressing rade mirth and excess. 

Nor was this all: loud voices called to the bereaved 
mourner opposite, and bade her cease her cries, and go 
after her dead children to the quiet and peaceful pit in 
Aldgate, and not disturb those who were refreshing 
themselves, and fortiiying their constitutions, at a re- 
spectable tavern. Oliver thought that one of these 
voices was familiar to him, and he looked up^ and as he 
did so, he caught the eye of Guy Egmont. 

"Egmont!" he exclaimed, almost involuntarily, "do 
I see you here?" 

"And why not?" retorted the young man. "Why 
sliould not I try to cheer my depressed spirits, and 
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strengthen myself against infection, by spending a 
pleasant hour among my friends. Come up and join 
us, Wyndham. We will admit you, even though you 
have been into the pestilential atmosphere of St. Paul's. 
We have preventives, and cures too, on the table that 
will enable us to defy the plague to-night!" 

"I am bound on an errand that admits of no delay,'* 
replied Oliver. "I am carrying medicine from Dr. 
Graves to the patient of whom I told you. Leave this 
place, Guy, and come and walk with me. The cool 
night air will do you more good than the fumes of that 
heated room. I thought you had gone home to rest." 

'^And so I did, but I could not rest," said Egmont, 
as he came out of the tavern, and took Oliver's arm to 
steady his steps, for the sudden change of temperature 
made his head feel rather giddy. "I could not rest," 
he continued, "because the image of poor Clara haunted 
me, and at last I began to fancy I had got the plague 
myself; so I started out to get a bottle of good sack, 
and now I feel well — quite well. Do not I look so?' 
he added, rather anxiously; and he drew Oliver towards 
a lamp, and turned his face to him. 

"I trust you are well," replied Oliver; "but if you 
fear the pestilence, you had far better keep within your 
own door, and not venture into taverns, or any places of 
public resort. Go home, Guy, and I will call on you 
to-morrow, and give you all the directions that I have 
received from Dr. Graves. See, we are approaching 
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the house where my patient lives. I must wish you 
goodnight." 

"I cannot go home alone, Wyndham^ I will wait 
outside for yoU.'* 

"I shall not leave this house until morning/* said 
Oliver. "I have promised to watch here through the 
night." 

"Then let me go in with you, and remain below 
while you keep your watch up-stairs. That wine has 
made me feel dizzy — I dare not go on alone. The 
porter will let me go in with you." 

Oliver saw that Guy spoke truly, and he feared that 
if he attempted to proceed unsupported he might fall, 
and lie all night on the cold, damp pavement. So he 
complied with his request, and took him into the house. 
He called Mrs. Boimds, but he received no reply, 
for the landlady had ensconced herself in her own 
chamber on the ground floor, and had locked and 
bolted her door, and had fully made up her mind not 
to come forth, or hold any intercourse with any one 
who came from the infected room. 

So Oliver showed his friend into a sitting-room' near 
the entrance, and left him to get what repose he could 
there, while he hastened up to Mr. Purvis's apartment. 

It was a relief to him, and yet a disappointment, 
not to find Blanche by her father's bedside, for he was 
glad that she should be resting after her recent 
exertions, and yet the whole aspect of the chamber was 
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changed, and he reproached himself for feeling that 
her absence had power to lessen his interest in the 
patient, whose case he thought had so entirely absorbed 
his attention. 

From Elsie he learned that Mr. Purvis had scarcely 
moved since he had left the house 5 and tliis he hoped 
was a very favourable symptom. He took up his 
position where he could watch the patient; and he 
began to meditate on all the events of the last few 
hours, which had been so singularly interesting, and 
yet so painful and so sad. Both his mind and his 
body were very weary, for he had not yet entirely 
recovered his strength, and his feelings had been 
strongly wrought upon. 

At length fatigue, and the perfect stillness of the 
room, overpowered him, and he slept. But it was only 
to see again, in wild and exaggerated dreams, all that 
he had recently witnessed, and to hear again in fancy 
the soimds of pain and grief that had rung so fearfully 
on his bodily ears. In all the incoherent visions of the 
night one form was ever visible. It came as that of an 
angel of mercy into the midst of every scene of 
death and woe, to speak of peace and hope, and to 
minister relief. That form was the one bright image 
where all else was dark — that voice the one sweet 
sound in the midst of agony and strife. And Oliver 
was content to endure the gloom and the horror that 
seemed to surround him for the sake of that one 
gracious exception. 
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Suddenly he awoke, and that very form was standing 
near him, and tliose gentle eyes, which had shone in 
his dream like stars, were fixed upon him, and a sweet 
happy smile lighted up the features of the maiden. 

*' I am glad that you too have had some rest,*' said 
Blanche. *' My father sleeps still. Surely he will 
awake cured! " 

" I trust all danger is past," replied OHver, rising 
from his seat with a slightly bewildered air, as the 
reality of his situation, and of his seilf-imposed and 
neglected duties, presented themselves to his mind, and 
he became conscious that lie had not watched as vigi- 
lantly as he had intended to do. " Where is Elsie ? " 
he continued, looking around the room, and missing 
the nurse. 

*' I sent her to lie down while I took her place, about 
an hour ago," replied Blanche. ** I have been watching 
my dear father's deep and quiet sleep, and your more 
troubled slumbers. The changes of your countenance 
were very rapid and very marked. What were you 
dreaming about ? " 

*' I could hardly tell you of all my dreams, they have 
been so dreadful." 

" But they were not all dreadfiil, surely," said 
Blanche, smiling archly. " Such a look of pleasure 
came over your face just before you awoke, that I am 
sure you must have seen in your imagination some one 
whom you love. Perhaps your mother, or your favourite 
sister/' 
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"I have neither mother nor sister," replied Oliver ; 
and a sudden sadness came over his expressive features. 
'^ I. have few to love, for very few love me." 

And the shy and sensitive Oliver Wyndham actually 
blushed hke a young girl as he thought whose image it 
was that had made him smile in his sleep. He turned 
away quickly, and Blanche thought that she had un- 
wittingly offended him, and this grieved her gentle 
spirit, and imparted a reserve to her manner which 
was not natural to her. 

Oliver approached the bed on which the patient lay, 
and he looked earnestly at his calm, still features, and 
then he softly took his hand and felt his pulse. 

''1 wish Dr. Graves were here," he said. "Your 
ather has slept many hours now, and yet I dare not 
wake him." 

*' Is there danger in this long sleep ? Is it not the 
very thing we desired?" exclaimed Blanche, with a 
look of sudden and deep anxiety. " Oh, Mr. Wynd- 
ham, let us send for Dr. Graves — the watchman will 
go; I will run and give him orders to do so." 

And with all the quickness of her impulsive nature 
she darted from the room, and ran down stairs to 
summon the watchman. Day had now begun to dawn, 
and a faint light per\'aded the rooms and passages. 
Blanche hurried towards the entrance, and as she did 
so, she necessarily passed the door of the sitting-room 
in which Oliver had left Guy Egmont. He had not 
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closed that door, and Egmont had sunk down upon 
the ground, and fallen into a deep and heavy sleep — the 
sleep of intemperance, which was followed by the 
stupor of disease. The poison of the dire pestilence 
had entered his mortal frame, and all the stimulants 
that he had swallowed to ensure his safety had only 
aggravated the disorder, and fixed it in the brain. 

There he lay, in the very attitude into which he had 
fallen, and as Blanche glanced into the room, she 
was startled by the sight of his prostrate form. 

Blanche Purvis was very brave. She could meet 
danger or endure suffering with uncommon fortitude 5 
but she was also highly imaginative, and partook a 
little of the temperament of the natives of the sunny 
East, among whom she had been brought up. In the 
dim twilight the recumbent figure had a very strange 
aspect, and the upturned features looked sharp and 
livid, and almost unearthly. Can we wonder that she 
turned and fled back without reaching the entrance 
door, or caUing the attendant porter ? 

Her countenance, as she re-entered her father's 
chamber, was expressive of terror, and Oliver hastened 
towards her. 

*^What has happened?'* he inquired eagerly. "I 
fear you have seen some of those sights which, alas ! 
are now so common in the streets. I ought not to 
have allowed you to go down." 

" Not in the street; m this very house !" she replied. 
^^ There Is an awful form in the room below ! " 
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''What can you mean?" exclaimed Oliver. Then 
recollecting himself, he continued hurriedly, " It is my 
friend, Guy Egmont. I had forgotten that I had left 
him there." 

*' Go down, then, and look at him. I fear that he is 
ill, Mr. Wyndham," said Blanche with much more 
composure. " I will go down with you, and send oflf 
the watchman at once." 

" You had better remain here. Miss Purvis," said 
Oliver. 

" No, I will go and do my errand now,'* she repUed, 
smiling faintly. " I am not afraid to go with you." 

Ohver could not gainsay this 3 so he led the way 
downstairs, followed by the eager girl. He reached 
the door of the lower room, and as he looked in the 
dreadful truth instantly forced itself upon his mind. 

" Desire the watchman to lose no time. Miss Purvis,** 
he said hurriedly, "and then return to your father.** 

He entered the room, and closed the door behind 
him. Blanche obeyed him in despatching the watch- 
man, but not in going back to her father. She felt 
irresistibly impelled to follow him into the apartment, 
and to look again, under the protection of his presence, 
upon the apparition that had so greatly alarmed her. 

The door gave way noiselessly to her hand, and she 
stood to look on the scene before her. The first rays 
of the morning light shone into the room, and fell 
faintly on the pale and rigid features of what Blanche 
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now saw to be a corpse. On the ground, beside the 
lifeless body of his friend, Oliver Wyndham knelt. 
He had taken one of the hands in his, and the deathly 
coldness had shown him that all human aid was vain, 
and the grief and agony depicted on his countenance 
were terrible to Blanche, for they told of something 
worse than sorrow — they told of horror and remorse. 

Guy Egmont — the strong, the active, the highly- 
gifted Guy Egmont — was dead. He had passed from 
the heavy sleep of intoxication to the fatal stupor of 
disease, and from stupor to death. His wild, reckless, 
and infidel spirit had passed away in utter unconscious- 
ness, without one cry for mercy j and Oliver Wyndham 
shuddered as he recalled his past life, and his state of 
mind during his last hours on earth. 

"He is gone," he murmured-^" gone to the awfiil 
and unknown state, with all his sins upon his head! 
And I am spared — I, who was his associate in sin and 
unbelief, and . who have ventured into such perilous 
contact with the disease that he so feared and shunned! 
O Lord!" he continued, raising and clasping his hands 
convulsi\ely together, and lifting up his dark expressive 
eyes, glistening with emotion — '^O Lord! why hast 
Thou spared my life ?" 

Then he bowed his head, and pressed his hands to 
his brow, and his whole frame shook with the mental 
conflict. 

A gentle hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a low 
sweet voice responded to his eager inquiry. 
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''God has graciously spared you, Mr. Wyndham, 
that you may serve Him, and promote the welfare and 
happiness of His creatures." 

Oliver looked up with such an expression of yearning 
anxiety — and yet almost of despair — that it went to the 
young girl's heart, and awoke a sentiment of deep 
interest and pity. Had she been accustomed to the 
conventionalities of English life, or had she thought of 
herself, or of mere appearances, she would not have 
entered that room, or have ventured to intrude on 
Oliver Wyndham's grief. But Blanche was a very 
uncommon character. , Beneath the gentle grace of 
her general demeanour there dwelt a strength and 
determination that led her to forget all minor or selfish 
considerations where any important object was to be 
attained. She saw that Oliver was wretched — she felt 
that she could say words of comfort to him — and she 
thought of nothing else. Her own faith was very 
strong, her own hope was a fervent and influential 
sentiment, and she desired to impart those blessed 
feelings to all whom it might be in her power to 
influence. Therefore it was that she approached Oliver, 
and replied so promptly to his agonized appeal. 

Her words fell like dew upon a thirsty land, and they 
stilled the tumult in Oliver's distressed spirit. Still, his 
habitual disposition to reject all ideas of his own 
personal value in the estimation of others prevented 
his accepting Blanche's reply in its full meaning. 
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"I may indeed devote my life to the service of God," 
he said thoughtfully, as he rose and stood beside Blanche, 
with his eyes fixed sadly on the dead face before him. 
''I may spend my days in works of charity, and brave 
death, as I have done lately, in the hope of saving the 
lives of my fellow-creatures. I may work and labour 
on by day and by night, and try to believe that I am 
thus atoning for the sins and follies of my past life. . 
But I can never hope to make others happy, or to enjoy 
happiness myself. A bar has been laid upon me, and I 
cannot shake it off." 

"Oh, do not say so!" exclaimed Blanche quickly 5 
and then she blushed at her own earnestness, and at the 
pleased expression in OHver's dark eyes as he fixed them 
upon her face. 

Ere he could reply, their attention was drawn from 
each other, and from the sad spectacle before them, by 
the sudden appearance of Mr. Purvis at the door of the 
room. He had awoke, and found himself alone, and 
in a state of partial unconsciousness he had arisen, 
thrown his capacious velvet robe around him, and 
descended the stairs with tottering and uncertain steps 
in search of his daughter. He now stood in the door- 
way, gazing with strange and wondering eyes from 
Blanche to Oliver, and from Oliver to the dead body of 
Guy Egmont. 

"Blanche!" he exclaimed, in a feeble and terrified 
voice, as his daughter sprang to him, and threw her 
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arm around him to draw him away — "Blanche, why 
have you left me? and who are these?" And he 
pointed at the corpse and at Oliver. 

"Come away, dear father," said Blanche. "It is 
cold here. Come back to your bed." 

"But who is it that sleeps there on the ground ? Is 
he dead — dead of the plague — dead because he has 
entered this infected house ? Then I have killed him j 
and I shall kill you too, my child. Leave me, Blanche 
— leave me while yet you are safe ! " and he strove to 
disengage himself from her arms. 

"Help me, Mr. Wyndham ! " cried the distressed and 
agitated girl. "He does not know what he says." 

"Yes — ^yes3 I know that death is all around us, and 
that all must die. But I know, too, that Thou, God, 
unit keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee, because he trusteth in Thee ; and I have peace — 
perfect peace. Come, my child, I will go back to my 
bed and die. This good man will take care of you 
when I am gone." 

He turned to leave the room, supported by Blanche 
and Oliver, who made no reply to his last observation. 

In the passage they encountered Martha Bounds, 
who had been disturbed by the stir and the voices in the 
hoiLse, and suspected that robbers had entered, as was 
but too common an occurrence in those days of terror 
and disorder. Cautiously she was approaching, when 
she beheld the almost ghastly face and tali di2c^^^ io\\s^ 
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of her lodger. He seemed to her as an embodimeut 
of the dreaded pestilence — whether alive or dead she 
did not know 5 and with a scream of terror she fled 
back to her kitchen, and locked the door after her. 





CHAPTER VIII. 



BID you say ' Wyndham ' ? is that the name of 
this good young man, Blanche?" said Mr. 
Purvis, as he sank upon his couch, and looked 
inquiringly at OHver. 

''Yes, father 3 this is Mr. Wyndham who brought 
medicine from Dr. Graves, and who kindly sat up with 
you all the night while I rested." 

'' He is very good," said the invaHd. "I knew the 
name of Wyndham very well once — long, very long 
ago — I do not remember where." Then after a pause 
he continued, in a rambling manner, "He was a bad 
man, I think, who bore that name. Who was he, 
Blanche ? Never mind, I am very weary and very cold : 
let me sleep." 

The patient was indeed sadly chilled, and he shivered 
fearfully. Blanche and Oliver covered him with 
blankets 3 and while the young girl knelt by him, and 
chafed his cold hands, her companion once more 
descended the stairs to seek the porter and despatch 
him for Dr. Graves. 
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On his arrival Dr. Graves found his patient very 
weak in body, and very wandering in mind 5 and he 
declared that his recovery would, humanly speaking, 
depend upon the nourishment that he could be induced 
to take. This department Elsie took upon herself 3 for 
Mrs. Bounds still refused to render any aid in the sick- 
room, and very grudgingly allowed the nurse access to 
her kitchen. Nothing but the awe in which she held 
Dr. Graves, strengthened by the promises of Blanche 
that she should be well rewarded, induced her to allow 
her lodgers to remain under her roof. She would 
willingly have despatched them to the pest-house, but 
then she feared she might lose all her expected profits. 
''The plague had entered her house — ^for that there was 
no remedy — and so it might as well run its course. 
Perchance Mr. Purvis would die, and then his daughter 
would either follow him to the dead-pit, or be too 
much distracted by grief to take much heed to her 
property, and then she, Martha Bounds, would have a 
rich harvest." 

The intelligence, which was conveyed to her by 
Elsie, that a dead man lay in her ground-floor sitting- 
room, was very appalling to her at first. But by-and- 
by she began to hope that he had not died of the 
pestilence -, and then she went to the door, and looked 
in ', and then, as she saw no plague-spots on his face and 
hands, she approached him. A gold chain was visible 
round his neck, and her eyes sparkled greedily at the 
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sight. " Should she take it from the unconscious body? 
Should she venture on such close contact with what 
might possibly be a victim to the dread disease?" She 
paused to reflect, and as she did so, she saw a diamond 
ring sparkling on the cold, dead hand. It was too 
much for her honesty, and too much even for her fears. 
Hastily she drew off the ring, and then snatched at the 
chain. It gave way, and remained in her hand, with a 
watch suspended to it, but as she drew it away the 
collar of the dead man's tunic opened, and Martha 
Bounds saw the fatal spots upon his neck. 

With a suppressed cry of terror she flung the 
coveted treasures on the ground, and fled from the 
room, where they lay unheeded until the dead-cart 
came its nightly rounds. When the buriers came in 
for the body of Guy Egmont their keen, searching 
eyes discerned the jewels, and their daring hands 
secured them. All that remained to Martha Bounds 
was the conviction that she had caught the plague. 
Hurriedly she sought the porter, and sent him to the 
nearest chemist for a variety of specifics. These she 
lost not a minute in employing, so that the next time 
Elsie Crowther repaired to the kitchen she found it 
filled with highly aromatic smoke, while Martha was 
rubbing her hands and face with vinegar, and preparing 
a dose of the "Royal antidote against all kinds of 
injection J" 

The moment she saw Elsie she broke out into 
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strong invectives against the dead man, and "those 
who had dared to bring him into her house to die, as 
if one plague-patient was not enough for any honest 
woman to harbour under her roof." To which Elsie 
quietly replied, 

"Well, Mrs. Bounds, if you escape the distemper 
now — as I have no doubt you will do — you need not 
fear to come and help that poor young lady upstairs. 
She looks sadly worn to-day 3 and her father is very 
restless, and very wandering. I fear the doctor has 
little hope of his life being spared, or, at all events, 
of his reason being fully restored." 

"I must look to myself first," replied Mrs. Bounds^ 
and she swallowed her sovereign specific. "If I 
escape this time, I will see about assisting Miss Purvis. 
She has been liberal in her promises. I believe she 
would give all she possc^sses to save that old man's life 5 
but in truth he looked more like a ghost tlian a 
living man when I saw him go upstairs." 

"Miss Purvis does indeed seem devoted to her 
father," said Elsie. "If you are attentive to his 
comforts> you need not fear being well paid for your 
trouble, if that is what you look to, for your lodgers 
are as rich as they are good." 

So saying, Elsie left the kitchen j and Martha 
Bounds muttered to herself, "That is well j I care 
more for their riches (han I heir goodness. I have no 
doubt thai old mire will make a good thing of this 
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attendance^ for all she talks so scornfully of leing paid. 
I wish I conld get over my fears^ and take to nursing. 
It must be a profitable calling in these days.'* 

And she replenished the charcoal in her braziers, 
strewed upon it a fresh supply of rosin and brimstone 
and sweet herbs, and then sat down to lament the loss 
of Egmont's chain and ring, which yet she had not 
had the courage to return and secure. 

We will leave her to these very unprofitable reflec- 
tions, and return to the more interesting personages 
of our story. 

Mr. Purvis recovered from the plague, but it was 
very slowly. The chill which he took, when he left 
his room so slightly clad, very nearly proved fatal. 
And though the skill of Dr. Graves, and the devoted 
attention of Blamche, assisted constantly by Elsie, 
and very frequently by Oliver Wyndham, were in- 
strumental in saving his life, he yet continued very 
feeble, and it was painfully evident that his mind had 
received a severe shock, from which Dr. Graves 
doubted whether it would ever fiilly recover. 

Blanche had no idea that such a calamity was at 
all to be apprehended. She spoke of her father's 
great weakness, and of his frequent wanderings, as 
merely the remains of the disease, which time and 
change of air would by-and-by entirely remove. And 
her joy and gratitude for his preser\'ation, and the hope 
of his restoration to health, were so earnest and so 
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touching, that neither Dr. Graves or Oliver Wyndham 
had courage to damp her spirits by uttering a doubt 
as to the perfect recovery of the beloved patient. 

Ever}' day Oliver found himself in the room of the 
convalescent, and every day his admiration of Blanche 
was increased by the sight of her gentle, graceful 
manner, and her unaffected beauty 5 and not less by 
listening to the natural expression of her pious 
gratitude for the past, and her firm faith for the future. 
Such a mind as hers he had never come in contact 
with since he lost his mother 5 and sometimes, while 
Blanche was very earnestly conversing with him, and 
trying, by her simple and Scriptural arguments, to 
arouse in him a faith and hope like her own, the 
image of tliat much -loved and regretted mother 
would rise up before him, and he could almost fancy 
himself again a child, and again listening to her holy 
instructions. 

Once he told Blanche of this strange fancy ; and 
she smiled sweetly, and said, 

*'I shall take advantage of this imagination of 
yours, Mr. Wyndham, and speak as freely to you of 
ail the defects of your creed as I think your mother 
would do if she were here. Will you allow me to 
do so ?" 

''Oh, so thankfully!" exclaimed Oliver, and his 
looks showed that he meant what he said. 

From that time a verj- pleasant kind of intimacy was 
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established between the young people, \\ hich became 
a matter of course to Mr. Purvis, and a\^akened no 
new ideas in his wandering mind, but which Dr. 
Graves observed with daily increasing satisfaction, 
though he wisely made no remark to his young friend 
on tlie subject. Had he done so, Oliver would stoutly 
have disclaimed all tlioughts of Blanche Purvis except 
as a kind friend and adviser, to whom he looked up as 
to one of a superior order of beings, but whom he 
could never dare to love, or seek to win. And Blanche 
also, if similarly questioned, would have declared in all 
sincerity, that she felt a great interest in Oliver 
Wyndham as a friend and benefactor to her father and 
herself, and also as a highly gifted and most amiable 
man, whose talents had not been rightly directed, and 
whose mind was rendered gloomy and unsettled by the 
want of a simple and confiding faith in the Revelation 
and the promises of Gk)d. But she had never yet even 
suspected that any deeper interest had found a place 
in her heart, which she believed to be wholly and 
exclusively devoted to her father. 

So the days went on, and half the appointed month 
of seclusion in tlie infected house had passed away -, 
every evening Oliver came in from his rounds, and 
brought a report of the gradual decrease of mortality 
in the city. But as yet no improvement in tlie aspect 
of the streets had taken place. They were still empty 
and desolate, and grass was growing in many of what 
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had been busy thoroughfares. None of those who had 
fled from the pestilence had yet ventured to return : 
no trade vas yet carried on in the deserted shops and 
warehouses -, no public amusements were resumed 5 no 
vehicles rolled through the streets except the awful 
dead-cart ! But, as we have already observed, the 
comparative decrease in the number of deaths had 
inspired the remaining inhabitants of London with a 
foolhardy confidence, and a disregard of proper 
precautions, that had caused the waning disease again 
to break out in numerous fresh cases. 

Mr. Purvis listened to all that Oliver related of the 
state of the city with much apparent interest, and 
sometimes he made remarks that seemed to betoken 
perfect intelligence. But then again his mind would 
wander, and he would reply so incoherently as to 
distress and even alarm his daughter. She could not, 
as time passed on, conceal from herself that her 
father's powers of mind, which had been so great and 
remarkable, did not return with his bodily strength, 
and at length a sad foreboding took possession of her 
spirit. After a time she found courage to tell her 
fears to Oliver, and to demand and listen to his sad 
confirmation of them. He could not deny that those 
fears were well founded 3 and the pain he felt at 
making this admission seemed almost as great as hers 
at hearing it. 

Then it was that Oliver saw most clearly the power 
of true religion in enabling a simple believer to endure 
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even the heaviest affliction, and he was led to reflect 
more seriously than he. had ever done before on the 
vital defects in his own religious principles. He saw a 
young and unsophisticated girl endure unflinchingly 
and uncomplainingly a blow tliat evidently struck 
deeply into her heart, and shattered all her prospects 
of present happiness. He saw her bow with resigna- 
tion to the will of God, even when that will doomed 
her to a life of sorrow and anxiety, and even of dread. 
He saw her, as it were, press down into the depths of 
her own heart the feelings that made it quiver with 
pain and sympatliy, and return with a sweet and placid 
smile to her father's chamber — there to minister to 
his wants, to cheer his often, depressed spirit, and to 
bear with unfailing patience his frequent fits of 
irritation, and his oft-repeated questions and childish 
remarks. Yes, childish -, for the talented David Purvis 
did, ere long, become almost a child in mind, and 
only gave occasional and brief indications of those 
talents and powers for which he had been remarkable. 
Only on the subject of religion did his intellect remain 
clear J but it was not now on the deep things of 
religion, which once he had loved to discuss and to 
enquire into 5 it was not on mysterious and disputed 
doctrines that his clouded spirit reposed j it was in the 
simple truths of the Gospel that the enfeebled mind 
of David Purvis found rest and peace and joy. It 
was on the love and mercy of his Savoiur that he now 
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delighted to dwell, and on the bright future which 
that love had purchased for him. In the days of his 
strength and power he had submitted his intellect to 
the teaching of Revelation j and now, when that 
intellect was weak and failing, those holy and simple 
truths remained "aw an anchor of the soul, sure and 
steadfast,'' though all other learning and all other 
bright perceptions were rapidly fading away. 

Often would Mr. Pur\'is dwell on the fundamental 
and saving truths of Christianity in conversation 
with Oliver Wyndham. He would address him as if 
his powers of mind were no greater than his own, 
and would reiterate some simple truth, and dwell on 
it in all its practical bearings, as if he had been giving 
instruction to some young and unlearned inquirer. 

Then Blanche would sit by silently, as if occupied 
with her work. But not a word nor a look were lost 
on her. She saw that the deep respect and sympathy 
with which Oliver now regarded her father gave to 
every word of his a double weight and influence. 
She perceived that the fact of Mr. Purvis having 
retained the simple truths of Scripture, when all other 
knowledge had well nigh forsaken him, had made a 
deep impression on Oliver's reflective mind. She also 
felt, that the striking manner in which her father's 
whole thoughts and conversation were now influenced 
by religious feelings, must have a reflected influence 
on the heart of his attentive hearers; and she acknow- 
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ledged how a merciful and gracious God can bring 
good out of the greatest apparent evil. She almost 
rejoiced in the infirmity that had, for a time, 
as she hoped and believed, reduced the strong and 
enlightened man to a level with a "hale in Chris t,'' 
and thus fitted him to meet the requirements of a 
mind that was now unfitted for argument, and had 
need of "the pure milk of the word,'' 

Sometimes Elsie Crowther was present when the 
invahd asked Blanche to read the Bible to him, and 
while he afterwards "expounded the Scriptures'' with 
the simple power of truth and feeling ; and she 
rejoiced with sincere thankfulness that circumstances 
had been thus overruled to the spiritual benefit of 
her beloved young master. She saw, as clearly as Dr. 
Graves did, that his heart was yielding to two benefi- 
cial influences, and that each strengthened the other ; 
and she hoped and prayed that both the new senti- 
ments that had been so strongly awakened in his 
breast might be confirmed and blessed and perpetuated. 




CHAPTER IX. 




NE evening Oliver Wyndham came to pay his 
almost daily visit at Mr. Purvis's lodging. 
The fourth week of the imprisonment of the 
inmates of Mrs. Bounds' dwelling had commenced, 
and Oliver knew, that as soon as the prescribed period 
had elapsed, and the necessary certificate could be 
procured. Dr. Graves intended to order his patient to 
leave the infected and still deserted city, and try the 
effect of purer air in the country. 

Oliver dreaded this separation, for who could say 
that it might not be final ? Who could say that the 
pleasant intercourse which had subsisted between him 
and his new friends, and which had aroused in him so 
many dormant feeHngs, would ever be resumed ? This 
thought led him to prize more than ever the hours that 
he was permitted to spend in the society of Mr. Purvis 
and his daughter, and which he felt were so profitable 
to him. 

It was his custom to go to his home, to which Elsie 
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had now returned, as her constant presence at Mr. 
Purvis's was no longer required, after he had finished 
his daily rounds, and to change his dress, and take all 
other needful precautions against carrying the dread 
infection, and then to repair to Martha Bounds' house 
to close the evening in conversation with Mr. Purvis, 
or in listening to the sweet voice of Blanche while she 
sang the songs that she had learned in a far distant 
land, and accompanied herself on a lute. 

The effect of her music was very striking on her 
father. If his mind were ever so disturbed or troubled 
by dim memories of the past, and vague anticipations 
of evil for the future, the well-known sound imme- 
diately calmed him, and recalled thoughts of peace. 
So powerfiil and so constant was this effect, that it 
often reminded Oliver — ^who was conversant with the 
history of the Bible, though he had long disregarded 
its doctrines and precepts — of the harp of David, that 
banished the evil spirit from the breast of Saul. Those 
sweet and plaintive sounds had also the effect of soothing 
his own spirit, and .charming his own anxieties to rest, 
so long as he listened to them 3 but it is to be feared 
that they only aggravated the malady under which he 
was suffering, and added bitterness to the thought, that 
she who had acquired so much power over him would 
soon be far removed from his sight, and would probably 
return to that coimtry whither she and her father were 
bound when sickness had put a stop to their move- 
ments. 
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On the evening to which we have just alluded Oliver 
Wyndham appeared rather later than was his wont in 
the apartment of Mr. Purvis. The patient had been 
more weary and restless than usual, and Blanche had 
found more than common difficulty in charming him 
to repose. He now lay along his couch in the deep 
sleep of exhaustion, and his daughter sat by his side 
with her idle lute in her hand, and her tearful eyes 
fixed on the pale and wasted features of her dearly- 
loved parent. 

"Why are you so late?" she said softly, as Oliver 
entered the room so noiselessly as not to disturb the 
sleeper. '^I have longed for your coming," she added, 
with a smile that gladdened the heart of her hearer, 
but only made him sigh more sadly the next moment. 

" How gladly would I have come earlier," he said 
earnestly. " You know that, Blanche — Miss Purvis, I 
mean)" and he coloured deeply at the inadvertency. 
Blanche coloured also, and Oliver thought it was in 
anger, but he was mistaken. 

*'l have been detained this evening by a very sad 
fresh case of the distemper," he continued. "I grieve 
to say that there are many such cases daily, although, 
thank God, the mortality is so greatly lessened. But 
I fear that the young lady to whom I was summoned 
to-day will fall a victim to the disease. She evidently 
has not strength to fight long against such unfavour- 
able symptoms." 
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*'A young lady! — ^wlio is she? " asked Blanche, with 
much interest. 

" She, hke you, is a stranger in this city. Miss 
Purvis 3 and it had been well for her and her unhappy 
mother and brother if they had never come to 
England." 

"Is this poor girl a foreigner, then?" 
''No 5 she is bom of English parents, but her life 
has been passed in the East. Her brother told me that 
he had persuaded his mother and sister to accompany 
him to Europe more than a year ago, in the prosecution 
of mercantile business. They had settled at Amsterdam, 
where he was very prosperous, until the plague broke 
out there, and he felt compelled to leave the place. 
He then came to London, and immediately after his 
arrival the distemper appeared here, and an old Asiatic 
servant, who had followed him hither, died. This pre- 
vented his retiring to some distant place at once, and 
he has since that time been unable to remove his mother 
and sister. Now the pestilence has again entered his 
house, and I fear that another victim is doomed to fall 
in the person of his sister." 

"What is his name?" exclaimed Blanche, almost 
breathlessly. "Tell me — is it Morant — Harry Morant?" 
and the blood rushed up to her face, and dyed it a rich 
crimson. 

" So he told me," replied Oliver, while a shade of 
displeasure passed over his countenance that Blanche 
was too much occupied to perceive. 
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"Poor Morant !" she said, with a sigh 3 "I pity him 
sincerely. And his sister — she is my old friend Kate. 
Oh, Mr. Wyndham, I must go and see her ! " 

" You know that you cannot leave this house until 
the end of the week. Miss Purvis," replied Oliver^ 
rather coldly 5 " and I much fear it may then be too 
late to see your sick friend. Neither would I advise 
you to enter the house, even to see Mr. Morant and 
his mother, for infection will still remain." 

"I have escaped it here, and why should I fear it 
elsewhere ? " said Blanche, with a little of the coldness 
that marked Oliver's manner, and which had surprised 
and grieved her. " I would dare a great deal to see 
my dear Kate once more," she added, more gently j and 
tears again rose to her eyes. They moved the heart of 
Oliver Wyndham, and he reproached himself for his 
unreasonable, feeling of jealousy. 

"What am I," he said to himself, "that I should 
presume to feel vexed at any preference that she may 
entertain ? Mr. Morant is a fine young man, far more 
worthy of her regard than I can be — I who have 
never even aspired to win it, and who have not a 
home to offer her ! " 

Filled with shame for what he now considered his 
unjustifiable feelings, he sought to make reparation by 
raplying very fully to all Blanche's inquiries respecting 
her friend, and even her friend's brother and mother. 

She learnt that they were residing in a street not 
very far distant from her own present dw^Wm^ *, 2lTwL 
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the desire to visit Kate in her sickness, and see her, 
probably for the last time, once more, became stronger 
and stronger. She would not believe that there 
could be any danger to herself, who had already passed 
unscathed through the ordeal of nursing a plague- 
stricken patient 5 and so perseveringly did she press the 
point, and so bent did she seem on carrying it, that 
Oliver was more and more convinced that the invalid's 
brother was her chief object of attraction. 

How he wronged her ! His jealous suspicions were 
utterly unfounded 3 and the strong desire of Blanche's 
heart was to ascertain the state of Kate Morant's spiri- 
tual feelings. She did not like to tell Oliver Wyndham 
that she feared her friend might be dying without peace 
and comfort in her soul, and that she was willing to 
incur any risk — if risk there were, in order to carry 
to her that message of peace which she had often, 
in bygone days, sought to impress upon her, and which 
she feared her own relatives were unable to convey. 
It was this which made her so determined, and gave to 
her manner an air almost of obstinacy, that surprised 
and grieved Oliver Wyndham. 

He resolved on the following day to speak of Mr. 
Purvis and his daughter in the presence of Harry 
Morant, and to judge from his countenance and man- 
ner of the nature of his feelings towards Blanche. He 
did not, however, entertain much doubt on the subject, 
for how could any one know her and not love hex \ 
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His business at the dwelling of the Morants was, in 
fact, completed. He had pronounced Kate to be 
attacked by the pestilence, and he had closed the house, 
and placed a sentry at the door, and also had provided 
a nurse. Only the doctor or the minister or nurse had 
now a right to enter or to go out ; but Oliver, as an 
inspector, was never refused admission, and he took 
advantage of this privilege to try and gratify his 
curiosity, and also to obtain for Blanche the latest 
news of her friend. 

On the following day, therefore, he repaired to Mrs. 
Morant's dwelling, and was grieved at being informed 
that her daughter's case w^as declared by Dr. Graves to 
be a very alarming one. Her w^eakness was very great j 
and although the physician considered it possible to 
subdue the disease, he did not expect her to recover. 
All this Oliver heard from her brother, for Mrs. Morant 
was in Kate's chamber, " wdiere," Harr)*- added rather 
sneeringly, "some minister is trying to give that 
comfort w^hicli the physician can no longer administer. 
I must say I see no use in his terrifying our poor dear 
Kate by telling her that she has probably only a few days 
to live. She will know it soon enough, and so shall we." 
And an expression of unfeigned sorrow took possession 
of his countenance as he said the last words. 

" Surely," replied Oliver, gravely, *' if Miss Morant's 
case is so alarming, it is better that she should be made 
aware of her danger. It is only kind and right to 
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warn her of her approaching change, that she may be 
better prepared to meet it." 

Harry Morant looked fixedly in Oliver s face, and 
then said, drily, 

"Have you also learnt this cant? I should have 
thought that you had seen enough of death, in this 
city of the dead, to have made you more philosophical 
on the subject. Death is an evil — ^an evil that we 
cannot escape 3 there is no use in forestalling it, for that 
cannot make it better." 

" Those are not the vievi^s that are held by another 
stricken family to which I have been called," replied 
Oliver. " Mr. Purvis and his daughter feel and speak 
of death and its consequences in a very different tone." 

"Mr. Purvis and his daughter!" exclaimed Harry, 

quickly. " What Mr. Purvis ? What is his daughter's 

name?" 

" Mr. David Purvis is the gentleman to whom I 

allude. He has recently come from the East, and his 

daughter's name is Blanche. Do you know them, 

Mr. Morant?" 

How keenly Oliver scrutinized tlie countenance of 
his companion as he asked this simple question, 
and how injured did he feel at his reply. Hany was 
evidently excited by the mention of the Purvises ; but 
he tried to speak indifferer tly, as he said, 

" They are my most intimate friends. Blanche has 
been a sister — more than a sister to me, and to Kate 
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also. But you did not say that she has been attacked ! 
Surely this dire pestilence has not seized her!" 

" Miss Purvis is safe at present," replied Oliver, 
gravely and coldly. "But her father has been most 
dangerously ill, and has hardly yet recovered. They 
are going away into the country immediately." 

" I must see them — I must see Blanche before they 
leave London ! " exclaimed Harry, eagerly. "I have 
lost sight of them for many months, and my letters 
have been unanswered. I knew not that they were in 
England." 

*' You cannot leave this house, Mr. Morant. You 
know that you are now a prisoner, and cannot cross 
the threshold for a month." And Oliver was conscious 
of a feeling of great satisfaction as he pronounced that 
fiat. 

**I will see her!" muttered Harry. Oliver feared 
that he would find some means of effecting his purpose 
in spite of every obstacle. And then he recalled 
Blanche's strong wish to visit Harry's sister, and a very 
painful conviction took possession of his breast. 

While he stood silently ruminating, and indulging 
some better feelings, the clergyman who had been 
attending the sick girl entered the room, and Harry 
introduced him as Mr. Manvers. 

The benevolent and earnest expression of this good 
man's countenance inspired involuntary respect 5 and 
notwithstanding Harry's contempt for his sacred 
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mission, he addressed him very courteously, and asked 
his opinion of his sister s state. 

" Miss Morant is very ill/' he replied. " I greatly 
fear that she is weaker than she was yesterday, and the 
fever at times runs very high. Would to God she 
were able to look forward with more peace and 
resignation to the great change that awaits her." 

" Have you, then, been telling her that she is doomed 
to die?" said Harry, sternly. "She was calm and 
hopeful <until you came. I knew what the consolations 
of religion would do for her! She might as well 
have been left to sink quietly, and not have had her 
last hours embittered by sad forebodings." 

" I am sorry you view my attendance on your sister 
in that light, Mr. Morant," replied the clergyman 
gently. " Dr. Graves requested me to call again to-day, 
and endeavour to prepare her for what he fears is 
inevitable. The hours of life and reason that remain 
to her are too precious to be wasted. Oh that I could 
awaken Miss Morant to a sense of their inestimable 
value, and lead her to lay hold on the hope set before 
her, while yet there is time-!" 

Luke Manvers raised his eyes towards heaven as he 
spoke, and seemed to be appealing to One above for 
grace and mercy to save the dying girl. Even Harry 
was impressed by the solemnity of his mamier, and 
touched by the interest he so evidently felt in his sister. 

'' What hope do you allude to, Mr. Manvers?" he 

1 
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said. "If you could tell me of anything that would 
give us a hope of saving her life, there is no sacrifice 
that we would not make to obtain it." 
• " I cannot help you to prolong her earthly life, my 
young friend. I have no commission to prescribe for 
her bodily health. But I have told her, in my Master's 
name, how her immortal soul may be healed and saved, 
and gifted with everlasting life. I have pointed out 
the way — the only way — salvation 5 and I have urged 
her to embrace it ere it is too late. Talk not to me 
of leaving her to die in a state of apathy which some 
call peace ! Would you let her walk unconsciously over 
the edge of a beetling precipice, if by calling aloud to 
her, and arousing her fears, you could turn her aside 
at the last moment ? Would you suffer her to drink a 
poisoned draught, however sweet, if by snatching it 
rudely away you could save her ? Would you thus deal 
with her mortal body ? and shall not I, as the Lord's 
watchman, give her warning of impending evil, and 
tell her how she may escape from it, even though it 
may be a shock to her to learn that her days and 
hours on earth are numbered ?" 

Harry was silenced. There was something in Mr. 
Manvers' manner so different to anything that he had 
ever been accustomed to see abroad — so dignified and 
so earnest, yet so simple and unaffected — that he could 
not help feeling both respect and admiration. He saw 
til at Luke Manvers was in earnest. He saw that he 
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Teally meant what he said, and therefore he could not 
resist the impression which his words made upon him. 
After a pause, he said, 

"Will you call again, Mr. Manvers ? If poor Kate 
knows that she must leave us, it may be well to tell her 
of anything that can make the thought less bitter, at 
least to her.'* 

''The bitterness of death has been taken away for all 
^who believe in the salvation which Jesus Christ has 
wrought for them,** said the minister, quietly and 
solemnly. "If you can resign your sister to Him, you 
may bid her farewell witliout repining, for you will 
know that she is safe and happy for all eternity, and 
that you may rejoin her in the heaven where she goes 
to dwell. May it please God to give both her and you 
such a faith as may enable you to realize that heavenly 
joy now, and share it hereafter. I will return this 
evening.*' 

So saying, Luke Manvers took his leave, and went 
forth to his work of visiting the sick and dying in the 
infected city. He was one of those courageous men 
who had never deserted their flocks, as so many others 
did when the plague broke out, but had continued to 
officiate both in churches and chapels all through the 
past dread months of the pestilence. Many of the 
clergy had fallen victims to the disease, and to the labour 
and anxiety which their office laid upon them. But 
others had been preserved, almost as by miracle, and yet 
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went on with their blessed work, calling together such 
as would venture to church for public prayer, and 
visiting the fearful and the sick in their own homes. 

Mr. Man vers was not insensible to the danger of thus 
mixing with infected persons, and breathing infected air. 
He knew that while he walked the streets of London 
" there was not a step between him and death:'' but He 
also knew tliat he was in the path of duty, as much as 
the soldier who leads a forlorn hope, and he could trust 
God with the result. He had very early sent his wife 
and family into the country, thus, as he hoped, ensuring 
their safety, and greatly lessening his own anxiety. 
And now he watched the gradual decrease of the pesti- 
lence, and looked forward to rest and peace, either in 
this world, or in a better, as his Lord should see fit to 
appoint. 




CHAPTER X. 




LIVER WYNDHAM soon followed Mr. 
Manvers from the house where Kate Morant 
lay stricken with the pestilence, and he walked 
slowly and thoughtfully towards Mr. Purvis's lodging. 
He felt much depressed, and he tried to account for the 
unwonted feeling of sadness by attributing it to sorrow 
for the hopeless state of the poor young girl, and to 
sympathy with Blanche's distress and anxiety on her 
account. But Oliver was accustomed to analyze his 
own sentiments — not always from a desire to conquer 
what was wrong, and strengthen what was right, but 
more frequently from a morbid habit of self-deprecia- 
tion 3 and he could not conceal from himself that his 
despondency arose mainly from the unwelcome con- 
viction that Harry Morant was deeply attached to 
Blanche Purvis, and that she was by no means indifferent 
to him, and his various advantages and attractions. 

" But what is it to me," he said to himself, "whom 
she may prefer, if only he is worthy of her ? To me. 
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poor and homeless, unblessed by nature and by 
fortune, she can never be anything but a bright par- 
ticular star, on which I gaze in admiration — almost in 
worship ! To have known her — to have been permitted 
to study her noble and beautiful character — to have felt 
the influence of it upon my own heart, even in the least 
degree — ^for this I must be ever thankful, and go on 
my lonely way with no other object but to strive ta 
become less unlike her ! " 

Just then he turned a corner in the street, and, as his- 
eyes were bent on the ground, he came in rather violent 
contact with Dr. Graves, who was walking very rapidly. 

^'What ! is it you, Wyndham?" exclaimed the 
physician 5 '' and walking so leisurely ! Have you na 
work to occupy your time in this still infected city? '* 

^^Yes," replied Oliver, and he coloured deeply.. 
'^ There is, unhappily, still plenty to be attended to. I 
am now returning from Mrs. Morant's house, and I am 
carrying a sad report of her daughter to Miss Purvis^ 
who, I find, has been acquainted with her for years- 
Blanche Purvis seems to feel an extraordinary interest 
in the family, which is evidently reciprocated — at least 
by one member of it." 

"Whom do- you mean — Mr. Morant ? " 

"Certainly," said Oliver, and again his pale cheek 
was flushed. "Do you think him worthy of her. Dr.. 
Graves ? " 

"I really have not considered the matter at all,*" 
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replied the doctor with a smile, ''nor do I believe that 
Miss Purvis has ever given it a thought." 

"Why so ? '* exclaimed Oliver quickly. " Why 
should she not think of the evident attachment of 
such a man as Mr. Morant, who has every advantage 
of fortune and position to offer? " 

"Because I consider Blanche Purvis to be superior to 
all those attractions. Because I have already discovered 
that Mr. Morant is an infidel, and I know tliat Blanche 
is a Christian. Because I am certain, tliat when she 
gives her heart, it will be to a man whom she can 
respect as well as love, quite independent of those 
advantages to which you allude." 

"But Morant is a very intelligent and well-bred 
man, and he is also strikingly handsome." 

"Quite true, my young friend, he is all that you sayj 
and yet I hold to my conviction that Blanche Purvis 
would decline his hand if he were to venture to offer it." 

So saying, the doctor shook Oliver by the hand and 
hurried away, leaving him to pursue his opposite course 
in rather a less dejected frame of mind, for which he 
did not attempt to account to himself. 

In order to draw out as much as possible tlie real 
nature of Blanche's feelings towards Harry Morant, 
Oliver repeated to her nearly all the conversation that 
had taken place between himself and the young man, 
and also his remarks to Mr. Manvers, and in spite of 
Dr. Graves' cheering assurances, he could not help 
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falling back upon his own former conviction that Harry- 
was more to her than merely the brother of her friend. 
Blanche's eloquent countenance betrayed such a lively 
interest in all that Harry had said — such sorrow for his 
light and careless observations, and such satisfaction 
when she heard of his invitation to Mr. Manvers to 
repeat his visit — ^that Oliver could but suppose she felt 
a keen interest in him, irrespective of his sister. 

Her sorrow for the hopeless state of her young friend 
Kate was very deep, and she again expressed the greatest 
desire to visit her, which desire OHver again endeavoured 
to repress, while he also reminded her of the impossi- 
bility of accomplishing it until the period of seclusion 
was over. 

Blanche said no more, but she did not therefore give 
up her project. She felt as if she had a sacred duty to 
fulfil, and nothing could deter her from attempting it. 

By-and-by Oliver Wyndham left the house, and as 
he did so, Blanche requested him to send Elsie Crowther 
to her that afternoon. The request did not surprise 
Oliver, for Elsie was in the almost daily habit of calling 
at the house, and assisting Blanche by performing many 
little services which she could not ask of the timorous 
and uncourteous landlady. He therefore readily pro- 
mised compliance, and ere long the kind and useful 
nurse appeared. 

By what arguments or what persuasions Blanche 
overcame Elsie*s objections to aiding her in her scheme 
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we cannot say. Probably the nurse felt, as the young 
Christian girl did, that the awakening of a dead soul 
was a paramount object, and that all minor considera- 
tions must give way to the duty of making the effort 3 
and also, while she looked into Blanche's pleading eyes, 
and listened to her sweet touching voice, she doubtless 
felt that an appeal from her to the heart of one who 
loved her could not be made in vain. 

So it was that Nurse Crowther assented to all 
Blanche's propositions, and immediately set about 
carrying them into effect. 

It was Mr. Purvis's custom to fall asleep in the after- 
noon, at which time Blanche always retired to an 
adjoining room, where she occupied herself in reading 
or working, merely, leaving the door ajar, that she 
might hear any sound in her father's apartment. 

She now, with some difficulty, and a little bribery, 
induced Martha Bounds to take her place, and to 
promise to watch whether Mr. Purvis awoke, and to 
reply to his summons if he should require any at- 
tendance. She also persuaded her to lend her a large 
wrapping cloak and hood, in which she effectually 
shrouded her slight figure and her sweet young face 
from observation. Thus disguised she left the house 
with Elsie Crowther, and the porter who still kept 
watch at the door did not refuse the piece of silver 
that she slipped into his hand, or attempt to oppose 
her egress. 
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Rapidly she set forward, but her long confinement 
to the house, and all the fatigue and excitement that 
she had gone through, had greatly weakened her, and 
she was obliged to lean on Elsie's arm for support. 

Thus they proceeded, interrupted only by the rude 
remarks of a few idle and reckless young men who 
were parading the deserted streets in search of some 
occupation for their time and thoughts, and who would 
greatly have terrified Blanche had she been alone. As 
it was, she clung closer to her protector, and drew her 
dark hood still more over her face, and hurried on with 
trembling steps. 

At the door of Mrs. Morant's dwelling she and her 
companion were met by another difficulty. The porter 
whom Oliver had appointed to watch the house 
refused at first to allow of their entrance. But when 
he recognised Elsie Crowther as an appointed nurse 
he no longer objected, and he also permitted her 
''assistant,** as she truly called her, to go in with her. 

Just as Blanche was divesting herself of her cloak 
and hood Harry Morant came downstairs into the 
entrance hall. He had heard the door opened and 
shut 5 and believing that either the doctor or Mr. 
Manvers had arrived, he had hastened down to greet 
them, and to give the last report of his sister. 

What was his surprise, and his pleasure also, at seeing 
Blanche Purvis under his mother's roof! He had, as 
Oliver Wyndham surmised, loved her for years, but he 
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had never succeeded in inspiring her with any senti- 
ment except a certain degree of gratitude for his 
constant affection, and a lively interest in his true 
welfare. As the brother of her chosen friend, she had 
necessarily lived on terms of intimacy with him, which 
were only interrupted by her continued resolution to 
check the expression of any feeling warmer than 
friendship. Both her father and Mrs. Morant, and also 
her friend Kate, had, during the residence of tlie two 
families in the same eastern town, tried to induce her 
to change her resolution. But Blanche Purvis was not 
a girl to be persuaded to take so important a step lightly 
or inconsiderately. She had discovered the principles 
of Harry Morant to be almost infidel j and when she 
represented to her father that, such being the case, she 
could neither love or esteem him, he ceased to urge 
the connection. 

So deeply did Harry Morant feel the disappointment, 
that it was one great reason for his leaving the city in 
which the Purvises dwelt, and going with his mother 
and sister to Holland. The departure of her early and 
much-loved friend, Kate, was a great grief to Blanche. 
They had grown up together from childhood, and 
regarded each other as sisters. Only on one point did 
they differ, but that was a very vital and important 
point, and one that caused Blanche much sorrow, even 
at the early age at which she was separated from her 
friend. Blanche had indeed lost her mother when she 
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was almost an infant, but she had been brought up by 
a father who was well able to supply that Christian 
mother's place, and who had imbued her mind with 
the simple truths of the Gospel from the time that she 
could comprehend them. 

Kate was not so blessed. Both her parents were 
worldly persons, who, though sensible and amiable,, 
and much respected by all who knew them, were yet 
uninfluenced by the true spirit of the Gospel, and did 
not strive to live according to its pure doctrines and 
holy precepts. All that she saw and admired in 
Blanche and her father were easily obliterated from her 
mind by the counter-influence of the society and the 
conversation that she met with in her own father s 
house, and even after Mr. Morant's death no essential 
change took place. His widow sought distraction 
from her sorrow in business and in pleasure, and her 
children naturally did likewise. Nothing ever lessened 
the affection that had so long subsisted between Blanche 
and Kate, but the former never forgot that her friend 
was ignorant of saving truth. As she grev/ older, and 
her faith became more established, she reflected yet 
more seriously on the difference which existed between 
herself and Kate, and she prayed unceasingly that the 
blessing which had been bestowed upon her own soul 
might be vouchsafed to Kate also. 

No wonder that she felt a keen interest in her present 
dangerous condition, and that she longed to see her 
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once more and to know whether she was now able to 
meet death with a peace and joy that she used to 
regard as a visionary and enthusiastic idea. 

After this necessary interruption we will resume 
our story. 

''Blanche!'* exclaimed Harry, as he sprang forw^ard 
and seized her hand. " Do I indeed behold you again, 
after so long and weary a time of separation ? May I 
augur favourably from this voluntary visit? May 
I hope that you are willing to renew our former happy 
intimacy ? 

''I have ever looked on you as a friend, Harry/* 
replied Blanche, at the same time gently disengaging 
her hand. ''And Kate is as dear to me as she ever 
was. I could not hear of her being so near me, and 
so ill, and not hasten to see her. Will you let her 
know that I am here, and anxious to go to her. I 
have but little time to stay. My poor father may 
awake and miss me." 

"Do you not fear to enter Kate's room, Blanche ? 
she is very ill." 

" Oh, no ! I fear nothing if I may but see her, and 
speak to her as I used to do. Let me go to her, 
Harry." 

What a charm there was in Blanche's earnest eyes. 
No one could resist them. Harry turned away witli 
a deep sigh, and led her upstairs. At the door of hi.-> 
sister's room he left her, and entered softly, and in a 
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" few moments Blanche heard the well-known voice of 
her friend calling in faint accents on her name. 

She entered, and though she had prepared herself 
to see a sad change in the appearance of her friend, she 
was yet startled at her aspect. Kate had raised herself 
up in her bed, and her arms were extended towards 
Blanche. Her dark eyes looked darker and larger than 
ever, by contrast with her pallid countenance, and there 
was a restless brilliance in them that betrayed fever of 
body and disquietude of mind. Her long black hair 
had escaped from its fastenings, and flowed over her 
neck and shoulders in wild disorder, and added to the 
wan and deathly look of her whole figure. 

"Oh, Blanche, dear Blanche!** she murmured, as 
her friend approached and fearlessly embraced her. 
*'This is good of you, indeed!" 

"I could not know you were so near, and not try 
to see you, Kate.'* 

"But do you not fear the pestilence? — do you not 
fear death?" whispered the poor sick girl. "I do, 
Blanche.** And she hid her face on Blanche*s shoulder, 
and wept. 

Harry left the room, much moved, and his mother 
quietly followed him. They could not bear to see 
Kate's distress, and they knew not how to give her 
comfort. 

When Blanche was alone with her she drew from 
her a full confession of all her doubts and fears and 
Bnxious forebodings 3 her regrets for the years of life 
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and health that she had wasted, and the opportunities 
that she had neglected, and which all rose up now to 
condemn her. 

"I knew the right way, Blanche," she said sadly, 
''and I chose the wrong. I thought that even if all 
you said were true — ^and I could not doubt it — I would 
consider it by-and-by, and act upon it. I thought I 
should have time — abundant time — for such serious 
thoughts, and such a self-denying life. But oh, 
Blanche ! I have but a few days — perhaps a few hours 
— to live, and my soul is in darkness and in fear ! I 
cannot take comfort from all that good, kind Mr. 
Manvers tells me of the love and mercy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, for oh, Blanche, it does not apply to me!*' 

And a look of blank despair came over 'the poor girl's 
countenance, that deeply pained the heart of her hearer. 

''It does apply to you, Kate!" she said earnestly and 
affectionately. "Thanks be to God, all the blessed 
promises in the Gospel do apply to every human being 
50 long as life remains ! Think of the thief on the 
cross, dear Kate ! Think what his life had been ! 
And yet, no sooner did he say from his heart, 'Lord, 
remember me !* than all was pardon — all was peace! 
An immediate entrance into the Paradise of God was 
promised to him, and eternal life and happiness were 
secured. If such mercy was granted to him, shall not 
the same be bestowed on every returning penitent 
^who calls on the Lord Jesus ?" 
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A sudden light seemed to break upon the soul of 
the dying girl. It was as if a thick dark cloud had 
been rolled away, and tlie sun had shone forth in his 
warmth and his beauty. 

Kate grasped her friend's hand, and in a voice 
almost inaudible from emotion, she exclaimed, 

" I see it, Blanche — I think I see it now ! Yes, He 
who pardoned that malefactor wdll not reject me, even 
though I have sinned against light and knowledge. 
Oh that I could live to prove the sincerity of my 
repentance — that I could yet have some time given me 
in which to serve Him on earth ! Rut it cannot be— r- 
I must go into His presence just as I am, with no 
claim for His mercy but my utter helplessness ! '' 

"He asked no other, Kate. He has said, ' Him that 
Cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out;' and He has 
never disappointed any one who came to Him humbly 
and sincerely. He knows the desires of your heart, and 
needs no other proof of your repentance. Trust in 
Him, darling Kate — only believe what He has said, 
and you shall have peace now, and eternal joy here- 
after!" 

How eloquent was Blanche's countenance ! A strong 
confidence in the truth of all she said was powerfully 
depicted there, and it had a blessed influence on Kate. 
She looked into her friend's speaking eyes, and she 
drank in every word that fell from her lips, as sweet 
water to a thirsty soul 3 and when she ceased to speak. 
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she lay calm and silent, and quiet tears flowed down 
her pallid cheeks. 

After a long and apparently happy pause, she said 
very faintly, 

'' Yours has been as the visit of an angel to me> 
Blanche. God grant that the peace which your words 
have given me may abide with me to the last ! It wiU 
not be long; — we shall not meet again here 3 but oh, 
we shall meet before the Throne of the Lamb ! I can 
believe it now.*' 

Blanche stooped to kiss the pale brow that would 
soon be cold in death. The excitement which had 
enabled her to speak words of comfort with an un- 
faltering voice had now passed away, and she could 
not restrain her tears. She knew that she must take a 
last farewell of the friend of her childhood and youth, 
and she could not find words to utter it. 

'* God bless you, dearest Blanche ! '* whispered Kate. 
And then they parted. 

4c * * * :t: 

When Mrs. Morant and Harry returned to Kate's 
chamber, they were surprised and thankful to see the 
calmness and peace that dwelt on her countenance. 
All restlessness was gone, and a heavenly joy shone 
in her eyes as she told them of the blessed hope that 
now filled and gladdened her soul. 

Neither her mother or her brother could understand 
or enter into her feelings 5 but they rejoiced that by any 
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means she had been rendered more tranquil and happy • 
Mr. Manvers also saw her again in the evening, and 
he was equally gratified at the change, and quite 
able to comprehend and appreciate it. It was with 
feelings of confidence that he prayed by her bedside, 
and committed her to the keeping of Him who neither 
slumhereth nor sleepeih ; for he saw that she was sink- 
ing rapidly, and that she would never see the morrow's 
sun arise. 





CHAPTER XI. 

i|HEN Blanche Pun^is returned to her home 
she found a very different scene from that 
which she had just left. 

Two strange watchmen stood at the door, one of 
whom asked her name before he opened it to admit her 
and her attendant. 

"Where is our own porter, Davies?** she inquired 
hastily. "Is anything the matter?*' 

"Only that Mistress Bounds has been arrested, and 
Davies is guarding her until she can be taken to New- 
gate," replied the man. 

"Arrested! For what?" exclaimed Blanche. But 
she did not wait for an answer. She flew upstairs, 
leaving Elsie to gratify her curiosity by a little colloquy 
with the watchman. 

In spite of her anxiety, Blanche entered her father s 
chamber with her usual gentle movement and noiseless 
step. Nevertheless Oliver, who stood beside Mr. Purvis's 
couch, was aware of her presence, and made a sign to 
her to be silent. 
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She approached the «ofa on which her father lay, and 
she was shocked at seeing how pale and exhausted he 
looked. His eyes were closed, and he apparently slept, 
or, at all events, he seemed unconscious. 

"Is he ill ?" whispered Blanche. "Have you sent for 
Dr. Graves?" 

"He has been alarmed," replied Oliver, in the same 
low voice. *'He will be better by-and-by." 

"And I was not here — I had left him ! What can 
have happened?" 

Quickly Blanche glided from the room, and soon 
returned with Elsie Crowther, whom she placed to 
watch her father s slumber, while she beckoned to 
Oliver to accompany her into the adjoining room. 

"Tell me what has occurred, Mr. Wyndham," she 
said eagerly. "If my dearest father has suffered from 
my absence, I shall never forgive myself." 

"Mrs. Bounds alarmed him by her strange and 
violent conduct," said Oliver. 

"What has she done? The watchman at the door 
told me that she had been arrested. I know not what 
for. I left her in this room to watch my poor father 
while he slept, and I hurried away with Elsie to have 
one more look at my dear friend, Kate Morant." 

The cloud that instantly came over Oliver s counte- 
nance surprised and grieved Blanche. She coloured 
mvoluntarily, because she saw he was displeased, though 
she did not guess the cause of his annoyance. This 
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only made matters worse) and he replied somewhat 
coldly, 

''It seems that Mrs. Boimds was a very improper 
person to trust with such an office. I am sorry. Miss 
Purvis, that you persisted in going out of the house 
before the prescribed time. Had I not fortunately 
come in your ^ther s life might have been sacrificed." 

"His life! Oh, Mr. Wyndham, tell me all that 
happened, and do not reproach me. I am sufficiently 
punished already, and yet surely I did right in going to 
Kate!" 

Oliver could not look in her face and retain any 
feeling of anger. He could not meet those anxious, 
glistening eyes, and feel anything but love and pity. 
He replied more gently, 

"Forgive me if I have distressed you. I have been 
greatly moved by what I witnessed 5 but I am very 
thankful that I arrived in time. I came to the house 
expecting to find you at home as usual, and I entered 
this room first that I might not disturb Mr. Purvis if 
he slept. The silence in his chamber led me to believe 
that such must be the case, and I sat down here, and 
took up a book, to wait until you should appear. By- 
and-by I heard quiet footsteps in your father s roomj. 
but it struck me that it was not your light tread. I also 
heard a key turned slowly in a lock, and then a slight 
jingling sound. All this seemed strange, and caused 
me some suspicions. The door between the two rooms 
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was not closed, and on approaching it I saw imme- 
diately that Mrs. Bounds was within. She had 
unlocked and lifted the lid of that chased wooden chest 
in which I know you keep many valuable articles.** 

"Ah! I forgot in my haste to remove the key!*' 
exclaimed Blanche. "I never suspected Martha 
Bounds 5 and I knew she feared, even since my father s 
recovery, to enter that room.** 

''It seems that her avarice overcame her fears. One 
by one, she very softly lifted out of the chest several 
articles of plate and "jewellery, glancing round con- 
tinually towards your still sleeping father. Then she 
took a shawl from her shoulders, and she wrapped all 
her intended spoil in it, and set it near the outer door. 
That I might have full proof of her guilt I still 
watched her actions. Presently she returned to Mr. 
Purvis's couch, and she looked very fixedly in his face 
as if to ascertain whether he really slept. The thirst 
for gold had taken possession of her, and all other 
considerations — even that of personal fear — ^had given 
way before it. I saw her hand extended towards your 
father s watch-chain, and then hastily withdrawn several 
times. He seemed to sleep very soundly, and she took 
courage. She took hold of the chain, and endeavoured 
to draw the watch from the pocket j but then your 
father moved, and opened his eyes, and I heard him say 
in a faint voice, as if half asleep, "What is it ? Am I 
dreaming? Who is this woman? and where is my 
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child?" A demon seemed then to seize on the heart 
of the wretched woman. Probably she saw that she 
was detected, and one crime followed another. She 
snatched the pillow from beneath your father s head, as 
he attempted to rise, and then pressing him forcibly 
back on the couch, she threw the pillow on his face, 
and held it there. I heard him cry 'Blanche!' and at 
that moment I seized the arms of the murderess, and 
dashed her backward on the ground." 

"My father called on me in his moment of peril, 
and I was not there to aid him ! But God be praised 
that you were at hand ! How can I thank you as I 
ought, Mr. Wyndham?" 

And Blanche caught his hand, and pressed it in both 
her own, while she looked at him with eyes in which 
joy and thankfulness were mingled with painful 
emotion. 

''You owe me no thanks, dear Miss Purvis," he said. 
"The only happiness that I can ever look for on earth 
must be that of being permitted to do some good to 
my fellow-creatures. If I have been so fortunate as to 
rescue your father from danger, and thus to make you 
happy, I am doubly thankful." 

Why did his manner seem so constrained? and why 
did Blanche colour deeply, and drop his hand, and turn 
away? If each had known the inward feelings of the 
other*s heart, they would both have been much 
happier. 
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"Tell me about my dear father," said Blanche 
quickly. "Was he at all hurt? I should like Dr. 
Graves to see him.'* 

"I have sent for Dr. Graves,'* replied Oliver. " Mr. 
Purvis seemed at first so much excited that I fdt 
uneasy about him. He could not understand what had 
happened; and I was obliged to take Mrs. Bounds 
downstairs, and lock her up in the lower sitting-room, 
and send for constables and watchmen, before I could 
return to him. When I did so he was more calm. I 
had removed the stolen articles from the room, as they 
must be shown, in evidence against the thief. Your 
father had risen from his couch, and was looking into 
the chest, and talking to himiself in rather a rambling 
manner about the contents of it, and the -missing 
articles. I assured him that all were safe. He said 
they were all your property — ^various things that had 
belonged to your mother 3 and that they were so 
precious that nothing could ever replace them. He 
talked for a \ot\g time, rather incoherently, about events 
and places of which I knew nothing, and it was not 
without much . difficulty that I persuaded him to lie 
down and rest. Then he soon fell into a deep slumber, 
firdm Which he has not yet awoke. He was very much 
exhausted 3 I trust he may be better when he awakes^ 
and sees you ne^r him. Your absence puzzled him 
gt'eatly, and I could not satisfy him. I could only 
guess that you had gone to Mrs. Morant*s, and I feared 
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to tell him my suspicion. It would have alarmed 
him." 

Blanche was looking rather contrite. She was be- 
ginning to doubt whether she had done right in 
quitting her post for any purpose, however desirable. 
But the thought of her interview with Kate, and its 
happy termination, greatly comforted her. She could 
Dot, however, make up her mind to tell Oliver 
Wyndham all that had taken place. So she merely 
said, 

"1 found Kate Morant very ill. I shall never see 
her again in this world." 

And she re-entered her father s room, followed by 
Oliver. 

Mr. Purvis soon awoke, and his joy at seeing his 
daughter close to him was very touching. He tried to 
tell her of what had occurred, but his mind was 
evidently quite confused, and he mixed up events that 
had happened many years ago, in a far distant country, 
with those of the present time. Blanche assured him 
that she already knew all that he wished to tell her, 
and she begged him to cease to dwell on so unpleasant 
a subject. 

"You will not leave me again," he whispered. 
*'That horrid woman will not come here any more, 
will she?" 

** I will never leave you, father. No one shall come 
near you to harm you." 
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And she pressed her lips on his lofty, intellectual 
brow, that gave indication of powers and faculties that 
were now sadly weakened. 

When Dr. Graves arrived, he saw that his patient 
was considerably shaken by the recent event, and he 
expressed his conviction of the necessity of immediate 
change of scene. 

" He must not remain here another day," he said to 
Blanche. "1 have sufficient interest with the magis- 
trates to obtain permission for his removal, although a 
few days of the appointed time are still wanting. You 
must prepare to go into the coimtry to-morrow. Miss 
Purvis. A friend of mine is going into Surrey this very 
evening, and he will secure you a quiet and comfort- 
able lodging at Croydon. I will go at once, and make 
all the necessary arrangements, and early to-morrow I 
will come with such a vehicle as I may be able to 
procure, and attend you to the outskirts of London. 
Farewell for the present. Come with me, Wyndham," 
he added j " you may help me materially.*' 

Oliver obeyed the kind, energetic physician, and 
they left the house together. 

Elsie Crowther remained to assist Blanche in packing 
up such articles as she and her father might require 
during their temporary residence at Croydon, and she 
was of the greatest use and comfort to the poor girl. 
Her mind was filled with anxiety on many different 
subjects, and she sadly felt that she was about to leave 
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some of those with whom her happiness was more 
closely connected than she would have cared to own. 

In the evening OHver Wyndham returned to the 
house^ bringing a composing draught for Mr. Purvis 
^m the physician, and a message to Blanche to 
inform her that he had accomplished all his intentions, 
and should call for her and her father at ten o'clock 
the following morning. He also desired that she 
would go early to rest, and allow OHver to sit up and 
watch Mr. Purvis, who might possibly be restless from 
the effect of the shock he had received. 

''Will you trust me. Miss Purvis ?" said the young 
man, after he had repeated Dr. Graves* message. " I 
slept on my post once, you know, but I think I can 
promise not to do so to-night.'* 

Blanche smiled. 

" I will gladly, trust you,*' she said, " for I must 
confess to being greatly fatigued 5 and yet I could not 
have left my poor father alone to-night. He has be- 
come so much accustomed to you, Mr. Wyndham, 
that I am sure he will be quite satisfied to see you near 
him if he awakes. Tell me what has become of Mrs. 
Bounds?** 

" She is safely lodged in Newgate. Dr. Graves and 
I saw her taken from this) house in proper custody, 
and you need not fear any ftirther interruption from 
. her.'* 

"And will she be tried for this attempt at robbery — 
and worse ? ** asked Blanche, in a tone of pity. 
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" She will assuredly be tried as soon as the courts 
open." 

"But not condemned — ^not put to death — ^I trust, 
Mr. Wyndham?" 

'* I shall be the only witness against her, and I will 
try to save her life for your sake — certainly not for 
her own." 

"Let her live, if it should be in exile and captivity l" 
said Blanche earnestly. " If possible, give her time 
for repentance ! " 

" I will do all I can. Miss Purvis. I promise you 
that I will use every effort to save the wretched 
woman from a capital sentence." 

"Thank you. And now we must persuade my 
father to go to rest. He hardly seems to understand 
our proposed journey to-morrow. I hope that it may 
prove beneficial to him." 

" You will aUow me to go down to Croydop, and 
mquire how he is in a few days. Miss Purvis >" said 
O iver. ''Dr. Graves will be anxious to know whether 
the change agrees with him, and so shall I." 

\ A^ly"^ ""^ ^^^^"^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ glad to see you/* 
replied Blanche. « Tf «^^ r . 

^1^ fr\..^A ^^^ ^^ ^^ yo^ were quite an 

"You h. "S'^^^S^o'^tl^itbasbeen'.- 
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*'And I have enjoyed so much also, Mr. Wyndham," 
said Blanche, looking up brightly into his face. "I 
have had so many mercies granted to me, and I have 
met with so much kindness. 

'*You must meet with kindness wherever you go. 
Miss Purvis. But still I wish you were not going 
alone with your father to Croydon. Have you any 
feais ? Ayould you wish Elsie to accompany you ?" 
. "I should gladly have her as my companion and 
assistant, but I have no fears, and I would not take 
nurse Crowther away from the work of mercy that 
she is engaged in. No doubt I shall find some one to 
help me if I should require it 5 and you see my father 
is so gentle that I can make him do anything I wish." 

By-andrby Blanche went to her own chamber, and 
Oliver took his station in the room adjoining that in 
which Mr. Purvis slept. The invaHd was quiet for 
some hours, but then he became very restless. The 
image of Martha Bounds, and her murderous attempt 
to smother him with his pillow, seemed to haunt him 
as a nightmare whether he were asleep or awake. He 
expressed pleasure at Oliver s presence, for he said that 
he could protect him from danger, which Blanche 
could not ', and also he would not have her see that 
dreadfrd woman if she came again to rob and murder 
him. 

All Oliver s assurances that she was within the walls 
of Newgate prison were ineffectual to give him confi- 
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dence. The same fear, the same nervous starting out 
of sleep, returned again and again, and when Blanche 
appeared in the morning, she was grieved to see him so 
unrefreshed. 

At the appointed time Dr. Graves arrived with a 
light spring cart, which was the only conveyance he 
had been able to procure. All that he heard and saw 
of his patient only made him more anxious that he 
should be removed as soon as possible from the place 
where he had received such painful impressions. 

"What are you going to do with that chest. Miss 
Purvis, and with those other articles that you do not 
take with you?" asked the doctor. ''A guard will 
be placed over this house 5 but still I do not consider 
it a safe place for you to leave any valuable property 
in during your absence from London." 

"1 intended to ask you to take charge of a few 
articles for us. Dr. Graves. May I send them to your 
house ? *' 

''Exactly what I was going to propose, my dear 
young friend," replied the doctor kindly. "Leave 
it to me ', I will see that everything is safely conveyed 
to my own house. The things that Mrs. Bounds 
selected for her own use must remain exactly as she 
left them 5 and our friend Wyndham will retain 
possession of the shawl and its contents until the 
trial has taken place. Then, if you will entrust the 
key to me, we will replace them in the chest, and 
keep It all safe for you," 
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All was thus arranged, and then* Mr. Purvis was 
led down stairs, and assisted into the cart, which had 
been made as comfortable as circumstances would 
admit. He was very weak, and very wandering in 
mind 3 but the air revived him, and he made many 
remarks on the deserted appearance of the grass- 
grown streets, and the ominous red crosses that still 
remained on many of the doors, to Dr. Graves and 
Oliver, who walked by the side of the cart. 

Blanche was very silent. Her heart was sadj for 
in reply to her inquiry respecting Kate Morant, Dr. 
Graves had informed her that her young friend had, 
as she had anticipated, passed away from earth during 
the night. More he could not tell her 5 but she trusted 
she had fallen asleep in peace and in hope, and that 
she should meet her again in a happier world. Also 
she had other cares, and other sorrows and perplexities. 
But some of those were buried deep in the recesses 
of her own heart, and Oliver Wyndham did not 
guess at their nature as he walked beside her, and 
talked hopefully of her speedy return to the me- 
tropolis. 

Thus they proceeded to the southern extremity of 
London, where the doctor and Oliver bade them 
farewell, and returned to their several avocations in 
the still diseased district of Whitechapel, in which 
they resided. 




CHAPTER XII. 

fN the somewhat quaint words of a well- 
kiiown writer, "The Christian should not 
only be like a cabbage- garden — extremely 
useful, but also like flower-garden — eminently orna- 
mental and lovely." 

So thought Dr. Graves^ and thus, in other words, 
he expressed his opinion of Blanche Purvis, as he 
walked back with Oliver towards the scene of their 
respective labours. 

''She is the most sensible and right-minded girl, as 
well as the most lovely and attractive, whom it has 
been my lot to meet with — one only excepted, 
Blanche Purvis always knows the right thing to do, 
and she always does itj and, moreover, she always 
does it more gracefully and more effectively than any 
one else could do. Don*t you agree with me, Oliver ? 
Why are you so silent and so absent?'* continued the 
doctor, looking quickJy round in his companion's 
thoughtful face. 

"I agree with you most fully, doctor," replied 
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Oliver with a deep sigh. ''I was thinking of Mr. 
Morant^ and of his happiness in having gained the 
affections of such a woman." 

"And who told you that he had gained her 
affectipns?" 

"I think I may say that she told me so herself 3 at 
all events, her countenance did so, and that is as 
eloquent and as truthful as her words. It was 
impossible to mistake the interest she showed at every 
mention of his name." 

'^I cannot dispute what you say, Wyndham, and 
yet I greatly doubt Miss Purvis's attachment towards 
that man. There is no accounting for such fancies 5 
but she is not altogether the girl I take her to be if 
she has given her heart to Mr. Morant, and has been 
thinking of him all tliis time. " 

" She has known him for many years -, and she may 
have loved him in her early youth, before her judg- 
ment and her principles were so well formed as they 
are now. No doubt she sees and regrets his faults — 
that I perceived clearly by her manner 5 but she may 
not therefore cease to love him." 

''Very good reasoning, my young friend, always 
supposing that she ever did love him. That is the fact 
I doubt, and must continue to doubt, until I see your 
theory proved to be true by somfe unanswerable event. 
You can cherish your idea, if it adds to your happi- 
ness," added the doctor sriiiling archly j ''and 1, like 
an obstinate old man, shall hold to my own opinlou " 
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So they parted, and each went to fulfil the duties of 
the day with minds more or less filled with thoughts 
of the past, and hopes or fears for the future. 

With the cold winter weather the plague had 
gradually decreased. The new cases were much less 
numerous, and the proportion of deaths had greatly 
lessened. Many persons, who had fled from the city 
at the commencement and during the height of the 
pestilence, now returned, and attempted to resume 
their business. Houses and shops were opened, and in 
some streets a little life and activity again appeared — 
so much so, that men wondered to see that so many 
people were left alive. The deepest despair, which 
had so long reigned throughout the metropolis, was 
now succeeded by a far less reasonable joy and con- 
fidence. This extended even to the sick, and no doubt 
tended to the recovery of many who would have simk 
during the period of despondency^ but the general 
result of this over-confidence could not but be in- 
jurious. Friends met and embraced in the streets, 
who in the bygone months would have passed by on 
the other side. Even strangers stopped to converse, and 
to express their mutual congratulations on the happy 
change. The church bells, which had so long been 
silent, or had only uttered solemn funeral notes, 
sounded out joyous peals. All fear seemed to be 
banished j and as Oliver and the doctor passed through 
some of the more frequented thoroughfares, on their 
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way towards Whitechapel, they saw men who wore 
omiDous bandages, and whose aspect bore testimony 
to their still diseased condition, shaking hands with 
their acquaintances as if all danger of infection were 
over. 

This imprudent and foolhardy conduct failed not 
to produce a very disastrous effect ; and although the 
plague did not burst out again with violence, it yet 
continued to spread, and many fell victims who might, 
but for their own folly, have escaped. 

Every effort ^was made by the proper authorities to 
check the suicidal conduct of the multitude, but in 
vain. For several weeks previous to the departure of 
Mr. Purvis and Blanche the aspect of London had 
been gradually changing, and becoming less deserted ; 
and the magistrates, being unable to prevent the 
return of the ill-advised inhabitants, gave orders for 
the cleansing and purifying of the houses and streets. 
Every dwelling in which any one had died of the 
pestilence — and but few, comparatively, had escaped — 
was thoroughly white-washed and fumigated. Brim- 
stone, pitch, and rosin, were burnt in the habitations 
of the poor, and myrrh and benjamin, and other 
more expensive perfumes, were employed in the 
dwellings of the higher classes, while quantities of 
gunpowder were consumed in creating blasts in the 
thoroughfares to carry off the pestilential air. Large 
fires were also kept burning in every house, and 
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several dwellings were burnt to the ground, owing to 
the thoughtless negligence of their owners. 

On the day when Oliver \V}Tidham parted with 
Blanche a very strjngent order had been issued — 
which had already been divers times repeated, and 
partially acted upon — for the burning of all clothes, 
bedding, and furniture, that were liable to harbour 
infection. Searchers were employed to collect these 
articles, and convey them to Finsbury Fields, and other 
open places, where vast bonfires were lighted, ready 
to consume them ; and Oliver encountered many 
loaded carts moving in the direction of. the spots 
appointed for the purpose. 

After he left Dr. Graves he hastened on to the house 
so lately occupied by Mr. Pun^is, and, as he and his 
friend had anticipated, he found a cart at the door 
waiting to receive all such articles as might be con- 
demned by the searchers. He immediately entered, 
and with some difficulty he secured everything that he 
knew to be valued by the late tenants, especially the 
precious chest, which tlie searcher was threatening to 
break open. Martha Bounds' shawl, with all that it 
contained, had already been placed safely within it, 
there to remain untouched until it should be required 
on the trial. 

All that Oliver cared to remov^e from the house was 

P accd on a barrow, and taken to Dr. Graves' dwelling, 

^*r Ills own guardianship, and deposited in a place of 
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safety 3 and then the young man, though weary witli 
his night of watching, and witli the fatigue and excite- 
ment of the previous day, proceeded to go his usual 
rounds. He could not rest — ^he could not sit down 
quietly to think of Blanche, for the image of Harry 
Morant would rise up, in spite of Dr. Graves' confident 
assertions, to mar the fair and pleasant picture. So he 
tried to banish thought in active occupation. Only 
when he was almost exhausted did he return to his own 
habitation, to encoimter Elsie's affectionate reproaches, 
and to try to gratify her by partaking of the dinner 
that she had prepared for him. 

''You look very weary. Master Oliver," she said, as 
she set a daintily cooked dish before him. "Human 
nature cannot stand the life that you are leading, and I 
shall have you to nurse again soon, if you do not change 
your ways.** 

"It does not much matter, Elsie, what becomes of 
me now," replied Oliver despondingly. "I have often 
told you that no one on eartli cares for me but you, 
and no one ever will." 

"And I have often told you, Oliver Wyndham, that 
you are greatly mistaken. Perhaps few may ever love 
you as dearly as I do, for no one has ever had the 
trouble with you that I have, ever since you were born. 
But I fancy there are others in the world who feel the 
light of your eyes shining into their hearts. You have 
no need to throw away your life, my dear master, for 
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) ou have power to serve God and your fellow^-creatures, 
and to win happiness for yourself and others/' 

"My good Elsie," said OUver, laying his hand kindly 
on her arm, but at the same time turning away his face 
to hide its conscious expression — " My good Elsie, your 
old partialities cause you to see me in much better 
colours than any one else can do. I have made up my 
mind to work on as contentedly as I can, with no hope 
of earthly reward or earthly happiness. You and I 
will live and die togetlier, loving and trusting one 
another, even though every other joy and comfort 
may be denied us." 

"You are ill, Oliver, or you would not speak in that 
way. It was not thus that Miss Purvis spoke of life — 
though, poor young lady, she has seen many of its 
trials and troubles already." 

"Miss Purvis !" replied Oliver with a slight shudder; 
"she has indeed had trials. But she has prospects of 
happiness — God grant it may prove to be real happi- 
ness ! — that can, no doubt, cheer her under all. If I 
can do anything to promote her welfare, she shall 
indeed be happy." 

"No doubt of it. Master Oliver. I am sure you 
would do anything in your power to make that sweet 
young creature happy. She deserves it." 

Oliver was not looking at his good old nurse, or he 
would have read her meaning in her eyes. But his 
mind was engrossed with his own plans for Blanche's 
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future happiness, which were very difterent from those 
that shrewd Elsie Crowther would have devised j and 
he replied, 

"She does, if ever woman did.** Then he set him- 
self seriously to discuss his dinner, like a man who 
knows that he has work before him to do. 

"I will try to sleep for an hour, Elsie," he said, 
when he had finished his meal. "After that I must go 
out again. Miss Purvis's poor yoimg friend will be 
taken to the awfiil dead-pit to-night. I must be with 
her brother before the fatal cart arrives. Leave me 
now, and rouse me in an hour.'* 

Oliver fell into a deep sleep from utter exhaustion 3 
but he started up the moment Elsie re-entered the 
room, and, taking up his hat, was about to leave the 
house. But Elsie stopped him. 

'*Let me put your warm cloak round you. Master 
Wyndham,** she said, as she took the wrapper from the 
peg on which it hung. "You want as much looking 
after now as you did when you were a boy. The 
nights are cold and raw, and you look so pale and 
worn that I fear your exposing yourself to a chill.** 

"Thank you, dear Elsie,'* said the young man, with 
a sad but kindly smile, as he stooped to let her throw 
the cloak over his shoulders. "I will try to take care 
of myself for your sake.** And he hastened into the 
desolate and dimly lighted street. 

No sound met his ears for awhile j but as he turned 
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into the street in which the Morants' dwelling was 
situated he heard the well-known heavy rumbling of 
the dead-cart, and the sad cry which had for nGLonths 
echoed nightly through the stricken city— 

**Brixg out your dead!** 

The great hearse did not now, as heretofore, pause 
at almost every house on the way. There were longer 
intervals now, but still there was a nightly work to be 
done, and still the dead-pits were kept open to receive 
their nightly addition. 

As the cart drew near Mrs. Morant's door Oliver 
heard a voice from an upper window calling to the 
conductor to stop. The voice was that of Harry 
Morant, but it was hoarse with emotion, and it added 
to Oliver's own sad feelings. He hastened on 3 but 
before he reached the door he saw it opened, and Harry 
and a nurse bore out a slight form, carefully wrapped 
in sheets neatly folded round it, and an embroidered 
shawl was bound over tlie head. That had been the 
broken-hearted mother's last act, to shield the dead face 
of her darling from the rude eyes of the buriers. 

Oliver approached Harry Morant, and he silently 
took the place of the hired nurse, and assisted the 
brother in placing the corpse gently in .the cart. There 
were only two or three bodies there already, and the 
conductor said that he was going straight to the 
burying-place in Aldgate, and should probably only 
take in one or two more. 
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"You cannot follow her, Mr. Morant," said Oliver. 
"Suffer me to do so in your stead. I will see that all 
is done as decently as the circumstances will permit." 

Harry Morant grasped his hand in token of gratitude, 
but he did not speak. Then the driver rang his beU 
again, and the hearse moved on, and Harry returned 
into the house to sadness and captivity, for all the 
inmates of that dwelling would be forbidden egress for 
some weeks to come. 

Oliver Wyndham followed the cumbrous hearse 
along the gloomy streets, which were partially lighted, 
as the little procession moved onwards, by the torches 
that were borne by the buriers. The waving, flickering 
flames cast a wild glare on each house as they passed, 
and illuminated the faded red crosses, and the oft- 
repeated prayer, "Lord have mercy upon us !" that 
marked so many dwellings. But the light showed few 
passengers in the streets and lanes j for men did not 
then care to roam about at night, except from necessity, 
or for the commission of crime. 

Not often was the dead-cart stopped that night j but 
each time that its load was added to Oliver took care 
that the body of ^vhich he had taken the charge should 
remain undisturbed. He thought of Blanche, and of 
her love for the poor girl who now lay lifeless in that 
rude hearse, and he would have risked his life to 
preserve the unconscious form from violence or in- 
dignity. 
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By-and-by they reached the field in which the pit 
was dug. They were guided to it by a few dim lights 
at its edge, for another cart from another district had 
just discharged its dreadful load, and the attendants 
were casting a little earth, from the mound that sur- 
rounded the pit, upon the bodies to hide them from 
view. 

It was the first time that Oliver Wyndham had 
visited one of these wide graves, and he shuddered and 
turned sick as he stood on the mound, and looked 
down on the putrefying mass below 3 for many bodies 
were partially visible, and he saw that some of them 
had been divested of the little covering in which tliey 
had been committed to the unfeeling and rapacious 
buriers. He turned hastily round to watch and guard 
the form of Kate Morant, and as he did so, he saw 
that the wretched hirelings had taken advaijtage of his 
momentary absence from the cart, and were possessing 
themselves of the rich scarf that had covered the 
beautiful head and features. Yes, beautiful in death 
they still looked — so white, so exquisitely chiselled — 
while the long black hair hung down in waving masses 
on either side, and shone in the flaring torchlight. 

Oliver s heart beat high as he beheld what seemed to 
him an act of sacrilege. He sprang from the mound 
— ^lie seized the scarf from the cowardly thief who 
held it, at the same time thrusting him back with such 
^orce that he staggered over the rough ground and fdl. 
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His accomplice did not attempt to aid him, or to resist 
Olivers intentions, and the indignant young man 
succeeded in gently wrapping up the lovely head again 
in the covering that had been designed to veil her 
beauty. He forgot all fears of infection — indeed, he 
had long been almost insensible to any thoughts of 
personal danger, and he raised tlie slender form in his 
arms, and bore it to the pit, and with an inward prayer 
to its Creator and its Redeemer, he cast it down . to 
mingle with its kindred clay. Then he took a shovel 
from one of the attendants, and he ceased not to 
throw earth from the mound until every trace of the 
shrouded figure was entirely concealed. 

Oliver, paused to take breath when his task was done, 
and he found himself almost alone. The carts were 
moving slowly away across the field, and only two men 
remained, who had been occupied in the same manner 
as himself, by the light of the torches that they had 
stuck into the earth. 

"This pit is not half the size of the first tliat was 
dug,'* said one of the men, as he took up his torch, and 
shouldered his spade to depart. 

"No, it is neither so wide nor so deep,'* replied his 
companion, "and yet the other was filled in less time 
than it has taken to bring this one to its present height. 
Our occupation will soon be over, if the plague goes on 
lessening at this rate. But," he added, in a low voice, 
not meant for Oliver's ear, "we may contrive to live for 
some time on our savings.'* 
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His companion laughed significantly, and nodded 
assent, and the two walked off together, leaving Oliver 
to follow or not, as he jpleased. 

He had no mind to pass the night by the plague-pit, 
and his only chance of finding his way back to the 
habitable parts of London seemed to be by following 
the light of the torches that these buriers carried. * He 
therefore did so at a certain distance, for he did not 
wish to hold any communication with them j and he 
soon perceived that they were not returning in the 
same direction from which he had himself come. 

Presently he saw a lurid light in the distance shining 
over the tops of some low houses, and surmounted by a 
broad pillar of smoke that rose up high towards heaven. 
Then he remembered the great fires that were to be 
lighted that night for the destruction of infected goods, 
and he resolved to follow his involuntary guides, who 
seemed to be making towards tlie nearest light. 

They soon came in sight of the burning pile, and 
tlie buriers hurried forward, and were lost in tlie crowd 
of persons that surrounded it, many of whom were 
deploring the loss of their furniture and clothes, while 
many others were making daring attempts to rescue 
any article of value, and to carry it off, in spite of the 
efforts of a few old constables. 

Jt Was a striking scene — that pile of goodly furniture 
^^d rich clothes and hangings mingled with the 
9^alid articles that had been brought from the poorest 
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and most filtliy hovels, and all sinking into the flames, 
and becoming one indistinguishable mass ! while around 
the smouldering heap were groups of persons of various 
classes — many of them with the pale and livid counte- 
nances of recent disease, and many with features that 
betokened habitual crime and recklessness, and all 
looking somewhat ghastly in the dull glare of the 
burning pile. 

Oliver Wyndham was disgusted and saddened by all 
that he saw and much that he heard around him, and 
he left tlie spot to return to his own district, and to seek 
Harry Morant.. On his way he passed several other 
fires that liad been lighted in the streets and squares, 
and where the same scenes of reckless greediness of 
gain were being enacted. He was glad when he found 
himself in the quieter and more deserted streets which 
had for some time been the almost exclubive field of 
his charitable labours. No parishes had suffered more 
severely than those of Aldgate and Whitechapel, 
multitudes of houses in each of them were utterly 
empty and deserted, all the inhabitants having died, or 
the few who survived having escaped from the city. 
But ver}' few of these had yet returned, and all that 
district continued almost as silent and desolate as it had 
been during the height of the pestilence. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

jIO Oliver walked along undisturbed, and he 
soon reached the Morants* residence, and 
found the watchman sleeping beneath the 
porch. He roused him, and asked admittance. 

"Are you the doctor?" inquired the man rather 
surlily, as he rubbed his eyes, and raised his lantern 
to look at the stranger j for he did not recognize Oliver 
as one of the privileged visitors. 

'* No, I am not the doctor j I am only the friend 
who followed the corpse to the dead-pit this evening, 
and 1 wish to see Mr. Morant.'* 

'' You are a bold man, sir -, I know you now,** replied 
the porter, more respectfully. **You must have a 
charmed life, Mr. Wyndham, to go on as you have 
done during all these fearful weeks, and yet to have 
escaped." 

*' I had the disease some months ago, and it pleased 
God to carry me through it. I cannot do less than 
try to show my gratitude by helping others who 
are afflicted.** 
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*' There are not many in this city who see things in 
that light," said the porter, bitterly. " When my poor 
wife and children were struck, no one came near them 
but myself. They all died, and then I was carried off 
to the pest-house. How I lived there, among the crowd 
of dead and dying, I know not. I was insensible for 
many days, and then I began to recover. I could not 
go back to the old desolate home, so I engaged as a 
porter, and I contrive to get a living. But it is a hard 
and a sad life, not much worth having.** 

Oliver pitied the poor fellow from his heart. He 
had expressed the very same feelings of which he 
was himself conscious, and he saw that they were 
imbecoming a Christian. 

*' My good friend," he said gently, and he placed a 
piece of money in the mans hand as he spoke, "I 
have often been tempted to speak as you do, and to feel 
reckless of life. But I know that such thoughts and 
feelings must be checked. We have all our work to 
do, as God has appointed it to us, and we must try to 
do it like Christian men. Rest will come afterwards. 
Your place is here to guard this door, and mine is to 
go within, and try to cheer the drooping hearts that 
mourn there with hopes for the future. We may 
each of us serve God and our fellow-creatures by per- 
forming our duties faithfully, and we may feel sure of 
His protection.** 

So saying Oliver entered the hall, in which one small 
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hand-lamp was burning, that barely shed its light across 
the wide entrance to the staircase on the other side. 
No one appeared, and Oliver proceeded towards the 
apartment in which he had seen Harry Morant on the 
previous occasion, feeling greatly cheered and strength- 
ened by his conversation with the porter at the door. 
In his effort to teach another he had taught himself, 
and he perceived that the truths he had uttered applied 
quite as much to his own case as to that of him whom 
he addressed. 

He resolved to act on the principle that he had just 
enforced on the porter, and to set himself as cheerfully 
as might be to the task which he had appointed to 
himself — the difficult and self-denying task of en- 
deavouring to render Harry Morant more worthy of 
her whom they both loved. 

In the handsome and well-furnished drawing-room, 
which had, nevertheless, a gloomy and iminhabited 
aspect, and was imperfectly lighted, Oliver found Mrs. 
Morant sitting sadly and idly, a very picture of hope- 
ess grief, while Harry paced the room with folded 
arms and a cloudy brow, and seemed quite unable to 
suggest any subject of consolation to his bereaved 
mother. 

"I ought to apologise for intruding upon you, 
Mrs. Morant,*' said Oliver, as he entered the room and 
approached her. " The office I hold has given me the 
habit of visiting the afflicted of all ranks without 
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ceremon/. I expected to find jour son here alone, 
and I wished to tell him that I had performed my 
promise, and that all has been done that could be done." 

"Thank you — thank you, Mr. Wyndham! You 
have done for us what no one else would have 
attempted,'* replied Mrs. Morant. And she turned 
away her head to hide the fresh-falling tears which 
Oliver s allusion had called forth. 

"Shall I leave you now?" asked Oliver of Harry 
Morant. " I fear my presence only distresses your 
mother. I will, with your permission, call another 
day, when you can see me alone. I wish," he added, 
in a low voice to Harry, " to convey to Miss Purvis 
some particulars of you poor sister's last hours." 

*' Do not go," replied Harry. " My dear mother's 
only comfort seems to be in the thought of our darling 
Kate's peace and joy at the last. From the time that 
Blanche Purvis visited her she remained calm and 
happy. No more restlessness — no more doubts or 
fears returned." 

"And did she tell you the cause of this blessed 
peace?" said Oliver eagerly. " Did your sister attribute 
her joy and comfort to the conversation she had had 
with Miss Purvis? I can well believe that it was so." 

" Our dear Kate tried, at intervals, to repeat to us all 
that Blanche bad said to her, and make us understand 
why her words had proved such a support and comfort 
to her, and had enabled her to lay aside her painful 
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doubts and apprehensions. We could rgoice in her 
joy, and it calmed us to witness her deep tranquillity of 
spirit, so different to the anxious, fevered state in which, 
we had seen her ever since she had suspected her own 
danger. We could rejoice in this, I say, W3mdhani, 
but we could not enter into it. Kate was always a 
good girl — the very best of daughters and sisters. 
What had she to fear in a future life, if, indeed, there 
is a future life of individual consciousness ? " 

"Oh, Harry, do not speak so!'* said Mrs. Morantj 
who, although by no means a reHgious-minded woman, 
was often shocked at the free and sceptical opinions 
that were expressed by her son. " What will Mr. 
Wyndham think of you ?'* 

"He will think,*' said Oliver, very gently and 
humbly, " that Mr. Morant is but going through just 
such a period of doubt — I may say of unbelief — as I 
have myself endured, and which, I thank God, has 
passed away, as I trust it will do with him. I could 
not witness the daily life of Mr. Purvis and his 
daughter — I could not see how their holy faith 
strengthened them in the time of trial, and enabled 
them to endure sorrow and anxiety with patience, and 
not desire to know the ground of their enviable peace and 
confidence. As a child, the same faith was taught to 
me, and I saw it exemplified in the life of my mother. 
I had lost it : I had lived among sceptics and vain rea- 
son ers J no one but my old nurse ever uttered a Christian 
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sentiment in my hearing, until I was providentially led 
to the dwelling of Mr. Purvis, where I again saw the 
fruits of a true belief in the Word and the promises of 
God. Old lessons that I had heard in my childhood 
came back to my mind when I listened to the conversa- 
tion of Mr. Purvis and his daughter 3 and when I saw 
how their actions and thoughts were influenced by 
religion, I wished to think and believe and feel as they 
did, for I perceived how they were able to live above 
this world and its cares, and I also saw that they enjoyed 
a kind of happiness to which I was an utter stranger. 
Perhaps I was influenced likewise by the wish to be 
admitted into the number of their friends, and I knew 
that neither Mr. Purvis or his daughter would bestow 
their friendship upon any one who despised or disre- 
garded that religion which they prized above every 
earthly gift or earthly advantage." 

As Oliver said these last words he fixed his deep 
penetrating eyes on Harry Mo rant's countenance, and 
he saw an expression of pain and shame pass over it. 
He forced himself to proceed. 

" Yes, I am convinced, that however Miss Purvis 
might regard any individual, and however sensible she 
might be of their good qualities, she wovdd never admit 
any one to her friendship whom she did not at least 
hope she might also number among her fellow- 
believers.'* 

''I know that too — I know it to my sorrow !" ex- 
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claimed Harry, in a tone almost of anger. " If, years 
ago, I could have affected a serious air, and professed 
to believe all the superstitions that Blanche and her 
father hold for truths, and that she was always trying 
to instil into my poor Kate, she might have regarded 
me with greater favour. But I could not play the 
part of a hypocrite, or bend my intellect to the recep- 
tion of the fables that I believe Mr. Purvis, with all 
his talents, has implicit faith in. So our intimacy 
was broken up -, and when Blanche came here yester- 
day I had not seen her since we parted in the East." 

" Did you think her much changed in that time ? *' 
asked Oliver witli a suppressed sigh. Harry's allusions 
to his former acquaintance with Blanche were torture to 
him : but he was resolved to conquer all such vain and 
foolish feeling, and to go on with his self-imposed 
work, cost what it might to himself. 

" She looked pale and anxious," replied Harry, "but 
more lovely than ever. She was so eager to see Kate 
that she would hardly stay to reply to my greeting. 
She seemed absorbed in her errand, which was to bring 
peace to her dying friend -, and when she had accom- 
plished it, she hurried away witli such a heavenly look 
upon her sweet face as one might fancy an angel 
would wear — if any such beings really existed." 

^* They do exist, and she is one upon earth ! " 
exclaimed Oliver, quite forgetting his intended caution. 
Harry looked at him suddenly and suspiciously, and he 
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saw his face was flushed for a moment, and then 
became paler than before. 

" Is that your opinion of Miss Purvis ?** he said 
coldly. " She is highly flattered by it, no doubt.'* 

Oliver had recovered himself, and he checked a 
rising feeling of anger, and replied calmly, 

"My opinion of Miss Purvis can never affect her in 
the least, Mr. Morant. She knows me only in my 
official capacity, as one of the appointed visitors in this 
district, a poor and homeless man. If she has taken 
any interest in me, it is merely because I have been 
enabled to attend her father during his illness, and 
render him a few slight services -, and also, perhaps^ 
because she has seen that, under the influence of their 
society, I have got rid of some of my miserable preju- 
dices, and have become less of a gloomy misanthrope." 

Harry Morant saw that Oliver spoke with truth and 
sincerity. He held out his hand to him with great 
frankness, and said, 

" Forgive me, Mr. Wyndham 5 I have no right to 
interfere with either you or Blanche Purvis. But the 
fact is, that almost from boyhood I have been accus- 
tomed to claim an intimacy with her, and to hope that 
it might ripen into a warmer feeling. How gladly 
would I be or do anything that could win for me the 
treasure of her love. But I cannot profess what I do 
not feel — no, not even to gain Blanche's affection." 

Oliver respected him for this bold avowal, and be 
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thought tliat he was a man who only lacked the ** one 
thing needfuV to render him a worthy partner for 
Blanche Purvis. He returned Harry s friendly grasp, 
and he said, in a tone that was less steady than he 
could have wished, 

"Miss Purvis's affection qould never be won by false 
professions. She is all truth — ^all purity and sincerity 
herself, and nothing that was unreal could ever gain her 
confidence. But, Mr. Morant, why should you not 
become in reality all that she would wish you to be ? 
You have every other advantage that man can possess, 
or woman admire. Why should you not give your 
mind to an earnest consideration of those doctrines that 
Miss Purvis and her highly intellectual father prize so 
highly ? Why should you not ask the God who made 
you, and who endued you with all your powers and 
faculties, to give you the grace of faith, and enable 
you to believe and to obey those doctrines from your 
heart ? " 

Harry was strangely moved by Oliver Wyndham's 
manner. He could not quite understand or account 
for his earnestness. 

"Do you really desire that I should become what 
Miss Purvis would approve of?" he said. "You speak 
like a man who deeply feels the truth and the force of 
what he says." 

"I do so truly desire Miss Purvis's happiness,'* 
replied Oliver, resolutely, " that I would use every 
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means in my power to promote it, even to exposing 
myself to be despised as a weak enthusiast, which 
perhaps some consider me. From Miss Purvis and her 
father I have learnt to abandon error and seek after 
truth. From their words and their example I have 
been led to see the way of salvation, and to try to enter 
it. Can I do less than strive to draw others, espe- 
•cially those in whom they are interested, into the 
same way, and thus render them more worthy of 
their Christian regard ?** 

" If these doctrines that you speak of, Wyndham, 
are the motives of your present conduct, as well as of 
all the self-denying labours that I know have occupied 
your time, and led you into scenes of suffering and of 
peril, tliey must be better than those that actuate most 
men. We will talk again of these things. It is late 
now, and you look quite exhausted. Let me order 
5ome refreshment for you before you go home.'* 

" No, I could not take it,'* repHed Oliver, who felt 
that the excitement and determination which had 
carried him through this trying conversation were be- 
ginning to fail, and he feared lest he should betray the 
inward struggle that he was enduring. " I will leave 
you now. I ought not to have stayed so long, 
madam,'* he continued, turning to Mrs. Morant, who 
had been an attentive listener. *' I pray you to excuse 
me 3 I felt so much interested that I forgot the time.** 
^' If you can do anything that may induce Blanche 
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Purvis to listen favourably to my dear son you will 
indeed confer a blessing on me also, Mr. Wyndham," 
replied the mother. "No one else could so well 
supply what we have lost, and no one else could sa 
truly sympathize with us in our bereavement. If she 
has some peculiar and enthusiastic ideas, she is, and. 
ever has been, one of the most amiable and interesting, 
girl whom I ever knew. To have her for myr 
daughter would now be the greatest consolation that 
I could desire." 

Oliver checked a rising sigh, and replied quietly, 
"xVll that I can do to promote your wishes on this 
point shall be done, Mrs. Morant. But I have no 
influence with Miss Purvis — I cannot intrude on her 
confidence on such a subject. All must depend upon 
your son himself. With God's blessing on his en^ 
deavours, he will succeed." 

With these words he took his leave, and hurried 
from the house. His brain was fevered with the effort 
that he had made, and the mental and physical straia 
that he had endured j and when he found himself agaia 
alone in the melancholy and silent street, he became 
aware of his state of exhaustion. He could hardly 
realize the selt-sacrifice that he had been attempting, or 
venture to reflect on what might be the result of his. 
own exertions for the spiritual improvement of his 
unconscioas rival. But he did not for a moment draw- 
back from his resolution. Though his heart might 
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break in the effort, he would yet go on striving to 
inspire Harry Morant with such sentiments as would 
win for him the esteem of her who, he believed, had 
already given him her affection 5 and neither he nor 
Blanche should ever know all that it had cost him to 
labour thus for their mutual happiness. 

With such thoughts and such resolutions running 
confusedly through his brain he found his way along 
the accustomed streets, and reached his home about 
midnight. Elsie Crowther was awaiting his return in 
great anxiety. She had seen he was worn in body, and 
troubled in spirit, when he went outj and though she 
felt sure that Blanche Purvis had much to do with his 
disquietude, she could not comprehend his conduct, or 
settle in her own mind how matters stood between 
them. 

On such a subject she did not presume to question 
her young master 5 for her long attachment, and the 
intimacy that subsisted between them, had never alto- 
gether overcome the habitual reserve and shyness of his 
character. She therefore only chided him gently for 
being out so late, and insisted on his taking a cordial 
draught that she had prepared for him, and which she 
hoped would produce calmness and sleep. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

was now fine^ spring weather, and the 
scenery around the quiet little town of 
Croydon looked fresh and lovely in the bright 
sunshine. Already the change of air, and the absence 
of all painful associations, had wrought a great im- 
provement in Mr. Purvis's physical condition. His 
strength had returned in a great measure, and with it 
had also returned his old habitual love of wandering, 
and of seeking out the beauties of nature. He had 
ever possessed a keen appreciation of all such beauty, 
and he had guided and cultivated Blanche's natural 
taste by pointing out to her the objects most worthy of 
admiration in the. glowing eastern land in which her 
childhood and early youth had been passed, and in all 
the various countries which they had since traversed. 

But it was not only the external beauty of natural 
objects that Mr. Purvis perceived and felt, and taught 
his daughter to admire. His mind was endowed in a 
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high degree with that quality which enabled him, in 

the words of the great Shakspeare, to 

" Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

And, happily, this quahty still remained. Though 
the reasoning powers of his mind were greatly weak- 
ened, and his memory much impaired, he could still 
rise "from nature up to nature's God," and thank the 
Maker of all things for every blessing and every enjoy- 
ment that was bestowed upon him. He still continued, 
though in a more desultory and fanciful manner than 
formerly, to caU Blanche's attention to every object of 
interest, either natural or artificial, that came within 
his observation, and to draw from it some spiritual 
application. 

He took great delight in rambling over the hills that 
surrounded Croydon, many of which were covered with 
wood, and from which various lovely and interesting 
prospects were to be obtained. The town itself is 
rather low, near the spring-head of the river Wandel, 
and is warm and sheltered 3 but on the surrounding 
heights, and especially on the Banstead downs, a fine 
bracing air might generally be found, and Blanche 
rejoiced with much thankfulness as she saw the reno- 
vated strength and vigour that now began to animate 
her father s fine countenance and once powerful frame. 
Day by day he extended his walks to a greater distance, 
until at length he was able to reach the ancient Roman 
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remains that are still visible on a hill near the present 
archiepiscopal palace of Addiugton; and he would 
wander among the numerous tumuli that marked the 
spot, and endeavour to realize in fancy the events tliat 
occurred in that locality when it was in the possession 
of the conquerors of the world. 

Very pleasant were these wanderings to Blanche, and 
she listened to her father s ideas and comments with all 
the interest of an intelligent spirit and a loving heart, 
while she tried to believe that her beloved parent was 
recovering his powers of mind as well as of body, and 
was becoming more like his former self. The change 
from the clo<je air and the dull imprisonment of 
London, to the clear atmosphere and the liberty of the 
country, proved very beneficial to Blanche's health also. 
The graceful lightness of her step returned, and the 
colour came back to her fair cheek. But still there was 
often an absent, thoughtful expression in her eye, and 
still a certain sadness often marked her tone and man- 
ner, and told of anxieties and of painful memories. 

Blanche's greatest pleasure and comfort consisted in 
attending her father in his frequent visits to the fine old 
church, not only when they could join in the solemn 
services that were regularly performed there, but also 
when it was deserted by all but themselves, and when a 
solemn silence reigned in its dim aisles, and the warm 
rays of the setting sun cast a rich glow on the p(^i«ted 
windows that adorned the vcncr.iblv pUe, Th^n Mr, 
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Purvis would wander round the building, or seat him- 
self opposite to the great west window, and apparently 
indulge in deep meditations of a serious cast. Blanche 
observed that he was always calmer and more cheerful 
after one of these visits, and she constantly led him in 
the direction of the old church, especially when he 
showed any symptoms of that restlessness with which 
he had been at times afflicted ever since he had suffered 
from the pestilence. 

Their frequent visits to the sacred building, as well as 
their constant attendance during every religious service, 
did not pass unnoticed either by the minister or the 
congregation. Mr. Lambert, the excellent and zealous 
vicar of Croydon, very soon remarked the majestic 
looking man with white hair and flowing beard, and 
his fair young companion, who appeared as strangers in 
his church, and whose air and countenances denoted 
earnest devotion, and also told of gentle birth, and 
cultivated minds and manners. He would have made 
their acquaintance, and have shown them attention and 
hospitality, but Mr. Purvis declined all his offers, and 
Blanche was as averse to any social intercourse as he 
could be 5 for she shrank from the thought of strangers 
observing the weakness of her beloved father, whom 
she had been accustomed to see respected and looked 
up to by all who knew him. 

There were others also who desired to know more of 
the interesting strangers than merely seeing them at 
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' church, or meeting them in their daily rambles. Mn 
Trehern, the friend whom Dr. Graves had employed to 
procure a lodging for Mr. Purvis and his daughter 
resided in a very picturesque old family place in the 
vicinity of Croydon, and he was very constantly in the 
town. He likewise was struck by the appearance of 
Mr. Purvis, and by the rare beauty and grace of his 
daughter^ and on discovering that they were the friends 
of Dr. Graves, for whom he had engaged a residence, 
he hastened to call at the house, and to offer his services 
in any way in which they could be useful. But all his 
attentions were declined j and he saw an anxious and 
unquiet look in Blanche's large brown eyes that told 
him she did not wish his visit to be prolonged, and he 
courteously took his leave. But as he departed he very 
kindly invited Mr. Purvis to enter his grounds at any 
time, and wander wherever he pleased. 

''You will find pleasant shady walks through the 
groves," he said, turning to Blanche^ and if your 
father wishes to rest, I hope that he will enter the 
house. I am going back to London to-morrow for a 
week or two, and you will find no one to disturb you 
in my lonely home. It was not always so lonely,** 
he added, "as the pictures on the walls will show 
you. They are all that now remain to me.** 

While he spoke his eyes were riveted on Blanche*s 
countenance with an expression of interest, and also of 
curiosity, that surprised her^ but his whole manner was 
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so gentlemanly and so respectful, that she could not 
feel offended 3 and his sad allusion to his own solitary 
and widowed condition inspired her with sympathy. 
After his departure Mr. Purvis expressed his sense of 
their visitor's kindness and courtesy, and observed, 

''That is a man whose society I should once have 
sought. There is mind and imagination in his counte- 
nance, that I should in past days have delighted to call 
forth. But now," he added rather sadly, as he passed 
lis hand over his eyes and brow, "now I am not able to 
cope with my fellow-men — I am weak and wandering 
as a child. Blanche, darling, I am a very dull com- 
panion for you 3 I wish that yoimg man — Wyndham, I 
think was his name — would come and live near us 
again. He could always talk to you and cheer you.'* 

Had Mr. Purvis been possessed of his former quick 
powers of perception, he would have been aware that 
Blanche started at the sound of that name, and then 
coloured deeply. 

''Dear father," she replied, as she came close to the 
old arm-chair on which he sat, and kissed his pale and 
lofty forehead — "Dear father, I am never dull when 
I am with you. By-and-by you wiQ, I trust, feel 
stronger than you do at present, and be able to instruct 
me as you used to do. Now you must think only of 
recovering your health, and enjoying this fine country 
air. As soon as Mr. Trehem has left Croydon we will 
take advantage of his kind offer, and walk in his 
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grounds. The old house also has an interesting ap- 
pearance, and you can tell me stories of the olden 
times in which it was built/* 

" You are always conttxited, my child — al^vays 
cheerful. You deserve a happier lot than to wander 
about with such a helpless old man as I have become. 
We will go back to London by-and-by. That will be 
far better for you." 

" Nay, my father, it is beat for me to be where you 
are able to feel at liberty, and can enjoy the peace and 
quietness that you now require. Do not think of 
returning to London until you are quite strong, and all 
danger of that fatal disease has passed away.** 

"Not yet, Blanche — not yet. But, thank God, I 
have an inward peace that nothing can disturb — a 
peace and joy with which no stranger can intermeddle, 
and that no outward circumstances can destroy. My 
brain is often confused, and my thoughts run wild after 
strange fancies and old memories of the past. All is 
dark and dreamy that belongs to this world, and this 
mortal life. But, Blanche, there is ever one bright 
steady light that neither wanes nor changes — the light 
of the glory of God, as it shines in the face of His Son 
yesus Christ, And there is ever one anchor of the 
soul, sure and steadfast, to which I can trust in every 
storm and every conflict, and feel perfect peace.' 

As he said these words he closed his eyes and folded 
his hands, and fell into a calm and tranquil slumber • 
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and Blanche stood silently watching his fine face^ on 
which no sufferings and no anxiety coidd now be 
traced. 

While she thus remained still and silent^ Blanche's 
mind was not inactive. She likewise had memories of 
the past on which to dwell with mingled pleasure and 
pain 3 and she had also a very uncertain future to look 
forward to, which she generally sought to banish from 
her thoughts, and to leave altogether in the hands of 
her merciful God. But it was not possible to forget^ 
nor was it in Blanche's nature to despond. Bright 
hopes of happiness would arise unbidden in her mind, 
and they woiild connect themselves with a certain 
countenance, and a certain pair of wonderfully ex* 
pressive and penetrating eyes, that had looked a very 
tender farewell at her as she and her &ther drove away 
from London. 

Oliver Wyndham had asked permission to come 
down to Croydon to inquire after her father's health, 
and she had not forbidden him to do so. Why, then, 
had he not appeared ? Had he ^en ill himself? or 
had he ceased to care for her and for her father, in 
whom he had apparently taken so warm an interest ? 
Blanche could not believe in the latter alternative, and 
she could not trust herself to realize the former 3 so she 
tried to hope that some obstacle had occurred to 
prevent his accomplishing his wish, and that by-and-by 
he would appear. 
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Mr. Purvis continued to sleep calmly, and Blanche 
moved noiselessly to the open window, and took up a 
hook to tiy and heguile her mind from perplexing 
thoughts until her Either shoidd be ready for his cus- 
tomary walk. But though the book was one that 
might have interested her at another time, it had not 
now sufficient attraction even to keep her eyes fixed on 
its pages, and she gazed vacantly from the window 
along the quiet road that ran past her present home 
iomiediately into the country. 

Few passengers traversed that road, for still the 
intercoiu'se between the infected metropolis and the 
neighbouring towns was very limited, and trade and 
commerce still languished. Two or three carts and 
rude country vehicles passed along, either to or from 
the town, and several horsemen might occasionally be 
seen} but no object appeared that could interest 
Blanche, or change the current of her thoughts. She 
could not even look out for the ever-welcome postman, 
or expect a letter to tell why the hoped-for visitor had 
not come, for in those days the postal arrangements 
were altogether at fault. Letters were " few and far 
between*' — ^frequently dependent on chance convey- 
ances, and often long delayed, or altogether lost. The 
ten miles between Croydon and London were a sort of 
barrier to communication that could not easily be 
overcome, and Blanche sighed as she looked northwards, 
and thought how many events might happen [in the 
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metropolis that she might long remain in ignorance of, 
and which might yet vitally concern her happiness. 

She still looked out, and now another horseman 
appeared in the distance, and came on at a rapid pace. 
What was there in this cavalier to cause Blanche to 
start, and to feel her heart bounding tumultuously ? 
What peculiarity was there in his wide-brimmed hat 
and closely-folded mantle and long dark-brown beard, 
that recalled so forcibly those very memories that she 
had been trying to banish, and make her cheek flush, 
and her eyes sparkle ? 

So it was, that as the stranger drew nearer and nearer, 
many changes took place in the hue of those fair 
cheeks, and that by the time he drew up at the door 
of the house in which she was Blanche had retired 
from the window, and again taken her place by her 
father s chair with a demeanour that was outwardly 
calm and self-possessed. She would not for worlds 
that Oliver Wyndham should know how greatly his 
sudden appearance had disturbed her. 

She heard him ascending the stairs, and she took her 
father's hand in order to arouse him. 

''Some visitor is coming, father," she said. ''You 
have had a refreshing sleep, and you will be able to 
welcome him." 

"I do not wish for any visitors, my child," he 
answered. " None of those whom we should care to see 
will come to us here. All whom we love ^t^ ^orafcV 
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His eyes had a wandeiing and half-unconscious look 
as he said these words rather sadly, but the light of 
intelligence shone in them as the door opened and he 
looked on Oliver Wyndham, whom he welcomed with 
much cordiality. 

It is probable that Blanche felt more pleasure at the 
sight of their visitor than she wished him to perceive j 
for her manner^ though courteous as usual^ seemed cold 
and formal to Oliver, and his very expressive counte- 
nance showed that he felt himself repelled. This 
feeling wore off when Blanche became more at her 
ease, and conversed with her accustomed animation. 
But it often occurred to Oliver, that she would have 
received Harry Morant in a very difierent manner, and 
he began to speak of his imagined rival, and to watch 
the effect of his name on Blanche. 

His very scrutinizing look brought the colour to her 
cheeks, and gave her an air of consciousness that tended 
still more to confirm all Oliver s preconceived notions. 

He believed that Blanche's affections were engaged, 
and that she was only withheld from confessing it by 
her own strong religious principles, and her disappro- 
bation of Harry's more lax opinions. He therefore 
resolved that he would persevere in the course that he 
had laid out for himself, and he hastened to repeat 
to Blanche all the conversations that he had recently 
had with Mr. Morant. 

He had made a point of visiting him frequently 
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since he had been invited to do so, and he had endea- 
voured to clear away from Harry's mind the many 
prejudices which he had acquired, and to instil into 
him the saving truths of the Gospel, and Harry had 
listened with attention, and replied with ingenuous 
earnestness. Oliver hoped that a serious impression 
had been made upon him by what he had seen and 
heard in his dying sister's chamber, and by all that she 
had told him of Blanche's conversation with her ; and 
he had very earnestly sought to deepen and confirm that 
impression, and to take advantage of Harry's present 
softened state of feeling. His involuntary confinement 
to the house, and the almost utter solitude in which 
he and his mother were compelled to pass their time 
of quarantine, were circumstances very favourable to 
serious thought and retrospection of the past, as well 
as good resolutions for the future. And Oliver assured 
Blanche, with great sincerity, that he believed she 
would find her old friend and companion very much 
advanced in spiritual knowledge, and changed in 
principles and in conduct, when next they met. 

'^God be praised for that hope!" she replied 
warmly. Then, seeing Oliver's deep sad eyes fixed 
upon her countenance, she coloured, and added 
quickly, ''How rejoiced would my poor dear Kate 
feel if she could know that the brother whom she 
loved so dearly was turning away from his errors, and 
listening to the truth ! Mrs. Morant, too— I trust 
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that she hears your discussions with Hany, and paj's 
good heed to them." 

''She is sometimes present when I am with Mr. 
Morant," replied Oliver. ''She seldom takes any 
part in our conversation; but she has expressed her 
satisfaction at my visits^ and her hope that they may 
prove beneficial to her son. I believe. Miss Purvis/' 
he added, in a rather hesitating tone, "that a know- 
ledge of the interest which you take in this religious 
progress has more influence with Mr. Morant than 
even his mother s wishes can have." 

Blanche looked really annoyed at this remark, and 
Ohver repented that he had presumed to make any 
allusion to a state of feeling of which he doubted 
not she was perfectly aware, but of which he, as a 
mere acquaintance, had no right to appear cognizant. 
She replied, coldly, 

''If a remembrance of our former intimacy, and 
of my attachment to his sister, can give Harry Morant 
a greater interest in the subject that he knows I 
consider so hnportant, I am thankful for it The 
Moiants were our greatest fnends in a far country, 
'^nere we had few others ; but there were many points 
on which we did not sympathize. I should rejoice 

*ind that those points of difierence no longer 
existed.'* 

iver ^vas silenced for a time, and his thoughts 
'^ot cheering. He had made a great and a 
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painful effort to serve the woman whom he loved 
devotedly, and the man whom he believed to be his 
favoured rival. He had hoped that Blanche would 
feel and acknowledge him to be her sincere friend, 
and would by-and-by admit him to a share of her 
confidence. He did not wish her to know — ^at least 
for many years to come — all that it had cost him to cast 
away every hope of winning her affections for himself, 
and to resolve to try to make another more deserving 
of her; but he did wish to secure her friendship, and 
to be privileged to enter into her joy. This hope 
seemed, however, to be denied him, and he must 
make up his mind to pursue his task with no other 
prospect of reward than that of seeing her happiness 
from a distance. Poor Oliver! how uselessly he was 
tormenting himself, and how much sorrow did his 
overweening self- depreciation, and morbid feelings 
with regard to his own appointed lot in life, bring 
upon him. 

In these feelings he was yet but little changed. His 
religious views and sentiments were indeed greatly 
improved, and he often enjoyed a peace of mind to 
which in former days he had been a stranger. His 
hopes of happiness in another Hfe were now strong 
tmd well founded 5 but, as far as this world was con- 
cerned, he still retained his old conviction that his 
was a blighted life, and that the highest happiness 
to which he could aspire must be that of working 
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for others, and thus, in a measure, atoning for all the 
years that he had wasted. No wonder that with such 
defective views he often felt sad and dispirited ; and 
that since the influence of Blanche's society, and that 
of her father, had been taken from him, he had 
relapsed into something of his old reserved and 
gloomy habits. His daily visits to the Morants had 
proved the best and almost the only distraction from 
. this state of melancholy. The exercise of mind that 
was required to meet and answer Harry's doubts and 
arguments was very useful in rousing him from ab- 
straction 5 and the very arguments that he used to 
convince his hearers of the boundless love and mercy 
of God, and of his overruling providence in all — even 
the most trifling — events of life, compelled him to 
realize those blessed doctrines, and to apply them to 
himself. In administering to others the waters of life 
his own soul was likewise watered and refreshed, but 
it was not so greatly cheered. Outward drcum- 
stances, and his own inward disposition, were obstacles 
to his enjoying the blessing of a cheerftJ spirit. 

It would be hard to say what Oliver expected 
when he hastened down to Croydon on the first day 
that his duties permitted him to do so. He did not 
expect that Blanche would receive him with the deep 
and exciting joy that he well knew her presence 
would cause to himself. He did not expect any signs 
of preference more flattering than those which she had 
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often freely accorded to him during the happy days 
of their intercourse in London, when she treated him 
as a trusted and ever- welcome friend. Whatever he 
hoped, and whatever he expected, he- was evidently 
disappointed, and Blanche had never seen on his fine 
cormtenance such an expressiqn of despondency as 
marked it now, while he sat silent and thoughtful 
by the side of her father, who had again fallen asleep. 

That sad expression troubled and perplexed Blanche. 
Why should he look so sorrowful when she would 
fain have made him happy and cheerful ? Why 
should he constantly talk to her of Harry Morant, 
as if she must needs feel a peculiar interest in him ? 
And why, when she expressed a mere friendly concern 
in his true welfare, should Oliver seem grieved and 
disappointed ? Why, indeed ? Perhaps a little more 
vanity in her simple, guileless heart would have solved 
the mystery. 







CHAPTER XV. 




LIVER WYNDHAM had made an anange- 
ment with Dr. Graves by which he might be 
enabled to remain out of London for two 
nights. He therefore, at Mr. Purvis's request, engaged 
a room at the comfortable old inn in Croydon, and 
became the guest of his friends. Dr. Graves had 
charged him with a letter for Mr. Trehem, and the 
morning after his arrival he announced his intention 
of delivering the packet at the Priory. 

"Did not Mr. Trehem tell us that he should leave 
home early to-day, Blanche ?" said Mr. Purvis, turning 
to his daughter. ''I forget all that he said, but 
remember something of an invitation to us to walk in 
his grounds. We have seen everything in this neigh- 
bourhood except the Priory : let us go thither to-day 
with our young friend." 

''You are quite right, father," replied Blanche. 
"Mr. Trehem did request that you would make free 
use of his grounds, and also go into his house, and 
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look at the family pictures there. As Mr. Wyndham 
has an errand to the Priory, we can avail ourselves of 
the opportunity of visiting it, w^hich otherwise we 
might not have liked to do. Mr. Wyndham," she 
added, "are you acquainted with Mr. Trehem ?" 

"Not personally," said Oliver 5 "but I have heard 
Dr. Graves speak of him with so much affection and 
respect that I felt anxious to see him." 

"I have seldom met with a more prepossessing 
person," observed Blanche. "Had my father s health 
permitted it we should gladly have seen more of him. 
He appeared quite worthy to be the friend and com- 
panion of Dr. Graves." 

"The good doctor told me that he had known Mr. 
Trehern in his young days," replied Oliver, "and that 
he was much connected with the events of his own 
early life. He expected him in London to aid him in 
the accomplishment of one of his many benevolent 
plans for the relief of the prevailing distress 5 but he did 
not know that he proposed going up so immediately. 
I will endeavour to see the housekeeper at the Priory, 
and ascertain her master*s plans." 

The party set forth on their walk. They traversed 
the quiet little town, which consisted chiefly of one 
principal street, and they passed the old archiepiscopal 
palace, that was built in the fourteenth century on the 
site of the more ancient wooden edifice that was 
granted with the manor to Lanfranc, Archbishop of 
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pagodas^ that met her eyes on all sides. She eagerly 
accosted the old gardener, who came to meet them 
with a respectful welcome, and she was soon in deep 
converse with him on the subject of his art. 

The old man replied readily to all her questions, 
and, while he did so, he kept his eyes so steadily and 
inquiringly fixed on her face as to cause her ready 
blushes to arise. To divert his gaze she asked him to 
gather a few violets for her, and he hastened to do her 
bidding. He soon returned with a nosegay of all the 
flowers that the garden afforded ; and as he placed it 
in her hand, he said, ''Would you not like to go into 
the house and rest, madam? Mrs. Saunders, the 
housekeeper, will be proud to see you, and to show you 
the pictures. There are some very fine portraits in the 
saloon." Then he turned to Oliver Wyndham, and 
added, "One might almost fancy that young lady to be 
one of them just walked out of the frame. She is the 
living image of the picture." 

Blanche did not hear this remark, for she had gone 
towards her father, who was resting on a carved stone 
seat beneath a fine evergreen oak. 

" Shall we enter tlie house?" she said. ''Even the 
gardener seems so much impressed by the beauty of the 
pictures that are to be seen there, that my curiosity is 
greatly excited." 

"By all means, dear Blanche," replied Mr. Purvis 
eagerly, "You know I love pictures, and it is long 
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since I have seen any that possessed much merit. 
When we are settled again I must resume my paint- 
ings, and you must go on with your clever sketches. 
I wish we were at home — ^at home again in the sunny 
East, where every scene and every object forms a subject 
for a picture. Come, let us enter the house. Where 
is Wyndham ? He is a man of taste and intelligence. 
I should like him to go back with us to our old home. 
Shall I propose it to him, Blanche ? and offer him a 
share in our mercantile establishment ?** 

How hastily did Blanche offer her arm to her fatlier, 
and lead him towards the house. She saw that his 
mind was beginning to wander, as it frequently did 
when memories of his once happy home in the East 
came crowding upon it, and she feared his making 
some remark to Oliver Wyndham that would cause 
confusion and awkwardness to them both. So she 
began to converse on other subjects, and to draw her 
father's attention to present objects, and by the time 
they reached the entrance, where Oliver joined them, 
Mr. Purvis had forgotten the schemes that had dimly 
arisen in his partially clouded mind. 

Mrs. Saunders, the trusted housekeeper, received 
them courteously, and she also seemed struck by some- 
thing in Blanche*s countenance ; for she looked at her 
again and again, and smiled very approvingly. After 
she had replied to Oliver s questions respecting Mr. 
Trehem's probable stay in London, which she expected 
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would be of several weeks* duration, she led the party 
through the chief sitting-rooms. These contained some 
valuable pictures of various foreign schools, and many 
beautiful and curious works of art. But good Mrs. 
Saunders would hardly allow the visitors time to inspect 
tliem, so eager did she appear to conduct them into the 
saloon, a long narrow room which occupied one wing 
of the old mansion, and was used as a sort of gallery. 

Here were collected all the family portraits of the 
Trehems, and their various connections, some of whom 
were historical celebrities. And here the old house- 
keeper loved to dilate on the civil and military honours 
of the family, in which she had served from her early 
youth. 

Mr. Purvis and his companions paused before the 
picture of a warrior in quaint old armour, which was 
marked with a cross, to denote that the wearer had 
taken part in the " Holy Crusades'* These wars were a 
favourite topic with Mr. Purvis. He had visited the 
scene of many of the celebrated conflicts between the 
followers of the cross and of the crescent, and he 
possessed a large fund of information on the subject. 
The sight of this knight of the red cross brought many 
circumstances to his memory, which seldom failed witli 
regard either in the events of his youth, or the 
knowledge that he had acquired when young. 

Blanche and Oliver listened to him with interest, and 
his daughter felt proud and pleased that her companion 
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should thus be made better acquainted with her beloved 
fether s store of learning, and should also see how 
much of his old intelligence yet remained, and only 
required to be called forth. So she encouraged him 
to proceed with his animated discourse, until she 
observed that Mrs. Saunders was becoming very 
impatient of their long delay before the bucklered 
knight, and was extremely desirous to proceed along 
the gallery. She therefore drew her &ther on, and 
they followed the housekeeper until she stopped 
directly in front of a picture to which her own earnest 
gaze directed the eyes of the visitors. 

It was the portrait of a lady, young and feir, with 
large brown eyes, and hair of that rich sunny hue that 
painters delight in, and that assumes such varied tints 
according to the light that ^Us on it. 

Mrs. Saunders looked from the picture to Blanche, 
and from Blanche to the picture, and Oliver did the 
same. Then he understood the remarks of the gardener^ 
and then also recurced to his mind the conversation 
that he had had with Dr. Graves, after his first 
interview with Miss Purvis. The likeness was indeed 
striking. There were the same delicately chiselled 
features, the same finely formed head and throat, the 
same gleeful form, and, above all, the same peculiar 
eyes and hair. 

Even Blanche herself was struck by the resemblance 
to what she saw daily in her mirror 3 she only thought 

o 
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how much more lovely the picture was than anything 
she had ever beheld in real life. 

But she had not much time to reflect on this ap- 
parently casual likeness. Her attention was painfully 
called towards her father, who was standing motionless 
before the picture, with his hands tightly clasped 
together, and his breast heaving convulsively. She 
hurried to him, and called on him affectionately, and 
endeavoured to draw him away from the spot. But 
his feet were riveted to the floor, and his eyes to the 
life-like canvas, and he seemed for a time quite 
unconscious of his terrified child's voice, or of her 
clinging hands. 

At length a heavy sigh burst from his labouring 
breast, and tears flowed from his eyes. The rigid 
fixedness of his form relaxed, and he would have sunk 
on the ground if OHver had not lent his aid, and 
assisted Blanche in leading him to a tapestry-covered 
couch in an adjacent window. 

^'What is it, dearest father?" said Blanche, who was 
more alarmed at his silence and his apparent uncon- 
sciousness than she would have been at any expression 
of feeling, however extravagant, however desultoiy. 
''Tell me what it is that has so moved you." 

'' Do not you remember her, Blanche ? Is not her 
angel-countenance stamped up on your brain as it is on 
mine ? No, no ! that cannot be — you were but an 
infant I I have traced her image in your form ^uad face 
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— ^you who are all that she has left me of herself! But 
there she stands in her grace and beauty, as when I first 
saw her at Smyrna. Ah ! shall I ever forget that day ? 
Let me gaze on that form again/* And he strove to 
rise from the couch, but he was still too weak to stand. 

Good Mrs. Saunders had hurried from the saloon in 
search of restoratives as soon as she saw Mr. Purvis laid 
upon the couch, and she had not heard his rambling 
speech. She, however, shrewdly guessed that his sudden 
indisposition was occasioned by the sight of the picture, 
and was in some mysterious manner connected with the 
extraordinary resemblance between that portrait and the 
young lady who accompanied him. So she very wisely 
proposed that he should be taken to another room, and 
not suffered to look again on what had so greatly 
agitated him. 

Blanche persuaded him to swallow a little wine, and 
then she gently attempted to take him from the saloon. 
But as soon as he felt returning strength he sprang 
suddenly firom the couch, and the next moment he 
was again before the picture, calling on the painted 
form as his beloved wife, and imploring her to come 
down and bless him with her presence. 

''My wife — ^my darling!*' he cried, in plaintive 
accents j '' I have mourned for you all these long, long 
years, and I have only lived for the sake of our child. 
And you — ^have you been fixed here in that gilded 
frame, while I wept for you in a far distant land ? They 
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told me that you were dead, and I believed them j and 
you were here, in your unchanging youth and beauty 1 
Why do you not speak to me ? your eyes meet mine, 
but not with their old loving look. They are fixed and 
changeless. Is this death? I will take her hand — 
surely she will return my grasp !" And the poor 
wandering mourner laid his hand on the slender 
fingers of the portrait, as if expecting that they 
would move to greet him. 

The cold hard canvas alone met his touch, and it 
seemed to strike a chill into his heart. He uttered a 
deep groan, and turned away, as if the whole sad truth 
had suddenly flashed upon his beclouded mind. 

"Let us go hence!'* he said to Blanche; and he 
hurried with trembling and uncertain steps down the 
long gallery, closely attended by his daughter and 
Oliver. His mind was now evidently quite gone^ and 
he was utterly regardless of anything that they said to 
him, and deaf to all Mrs. Saunders's offers of assistance^ 
and of a carriage to convey him home. He would 
not stop, and any oppositions to his determination to 
hurry back on foot to his lodging made him so violent, 
that his young companions thought it better to yield 
to him. 

As soon as he got outside the house he took Oliver s 
arm, and leaned heavily upon it for support. As he 
did so he said in a low voice : 

" I cannot stay long here now that I have seen her 3 
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I must go to her; and Blanche must then lean on 
you as I do now. You will take care of her?" 

'' God only knows how gladly ! " replied Oliver in 
the same tone. And then he sighed as he thought 
how unwilling the daughter would be to sanction that 
wish of the father s. 

Blanche had hngered one moment on the steps of 
the entrance to thank Mrs. Saunders for her kind 
offers, and also to ask hurriedly whom that picture 
had been painted to represent. 

"It is the likeness of a cousin of my late mistress/* 
replied the housekeeper. "I never saw her, for she 
died very young. Mrs. Trehern brought the picture 
here, and she used to tell me of her cousin s beauty 
and goodness, and to lament her early death. I was 
struck by your resemblance to the portrait; but I 
would not have taken you into the saloon if I had 
known that the poor gentleman would take it so 
much to heart. Good morning, ma* am; I hope he 
will soon come to himself again.** 

"Good morning, Mrs. Saunders,** replied Blanche, 
and she quickly overtook her father and Oliver. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 




|HE fresh air greatly revived Mr. Purvis, and he 
became comparatively calm. But a new and 
violent shock had been given to his weakened 
intellect, and his young companions feared that the 
consequences might prove serious. 

He accompanied them passively to his temporary 
home, making no resistance, and hardly even replying 
to any remark or query that they addressed to him. 
He seemed to be absorbed in memories of the past, 
and to be unconscious of the present; and when he 
spoke, it was in faintly uttered words of prayer, in 
which the name of his long-lost wife was mingled 
with supplications for a speedy release from the 
the troubles and trials of tliis world. 

Blanche was deeply moved, and Oliver very sincerely 
sympathized in her saddened feelings. That evening, 
which they spent together in vain efforts to draw her 
fathers thoughts back from the days that were 
gone, seemed to create a bond between them that, 
although unspoken and unacknowledged, was for 
stronger than anything that had ever before existed. 
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They were happy that one evening, in spite of their 
sadness, for Blanche felt that she had at friend and 
protector in Oliver W3mdham, and Oliver saw that she 
regarded him with affectionate confidence, and she did 
not try to hide or repress the sentiment. 

Oliver did not leave Mr. Purvis that night. Unknown 
to him, he watched him incessantly, and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing him fall into a quiet sleep soon 
after Blanche, at his express command, had retired to 
her own room. 

The following morning the invalid was in much the 
same state as he had been before his visit to the Priory. 
His bodily strength had returned, and he spoke col- 
lectedlyj but there was a greater abstraction of manner, 
and a more touching expression in his eyes, when he 
fixed them on Blanche's fair, sweet face. 

How gladly would Oliver have remained to assist 
Blanche in watching and attending him, and how 
gladly would she have had him as her companion and 
adviser 3 but his self-imposed duties required his imme- 
diate return to the melancholy city, and he felt that it 
was well they did so. Could he have remained in 
such intimate intercourse with her whom he loved so 
deeply and so disinterestedly, and not have betrayed his 
love ? No 5 he feared that it would have been beyond 
his power to do so. He could struggle with his hope- 
less attachment at a distance, and he could devote all 
his best energies to the furtherance of what he believed 
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to be her fondest hope, when the light of her sweet 
eyes was not shining upon him. But he could not liye 
in her society and hide the feeling that had become a 
part of his very being. 

So it was well, he believed, that he should go away 
immediately, and his conviction of the necessity ot such 
a step gave once more to his look and manner the 
cold air of reserve that Blanche had seen and wondered 
at so often before. Instantly her own feeling and her 
own manner changed, and lost the easy freedom that 
had given such a charm to her conversation during the 
previous evening. Courteous she was as ever, but she 
was no longer confidential and unconstrained. And 
OHver took his leave with a heart agam saddened and 
depressed, and with nothing to cheer him on in the 
path of imagined duty, except the most disinterested 
hope of securing the happiness of her who was dearer 
to him than his own welfare or his own life. 

Blanche did not ask him to repeat his visit; and^ 
although he fully intended to find a pretext for doing 
so in desire to know how Mr. Pur\-is went on, he did 
not venture to propose it. Only the invalid himself 
alluded to any future meeting. When Oliver bade 
him farewell, he pressed his hand in both of his own, 
and, looking earnestly in his face, said in a low voice : 

" You will never lose sight of her — you will never 
cease to guard and protect her when I am unable to 
do so?" 
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" God helping me, I will ever be as a father to her ! " 
replied Oliver fervently j for it was only as a father, or 
rather as a brother, that he could hope to be permitted 
to afford any help or protection to Blanche. 

Her father s words to the yoiing man, and his reply, 
were uttered in very low tones; but they reached 
Blanche's ears as she stood at the open window, and 
looked out at the horse that stood below, ready to take 
their visitor back to London. If she heaved a sigh as 
she listened to Oliver Wyndham's earnest assertion of 
paternal regard, and offer of paternal care, we leave it 
to our readers to divine the cause of such ingratitude. 
And if the last look that passed between these two 
young persons as Oliver rode away from the door was 
one of sadness and restraint, we do not think it 
needful to explain the reason why it should be so. 

Oliver Wyndham returned to his solitary lodging in 
Whitechapel, and £lsie Crowther saw, that if the two 
days' rest had rather improved his health, it had by no 
means raised his spirits. This distressed and puzzled 
her, for she was convinced that a mutual attachment 
existed between her young master and Miss Purvis; 
and why then should Oliver seem so depressed? and 
why should he always now avoid any mention of her 
name? On these interesting points good Elsie 
Crowther was obliged to rest in ignorance. 

Oliver returned to his work. He went, as usual, 
from one plague patient to another for the disease still 
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lingered in the closest and the poorest parts of the 
district^ and a few fresh cases were constantly reported 
to the inspectors. But he no longer worked with the 
same energy and spirit tliat had formerly been so 
marked, and he nightly returned to his home more and 
more pale and weary and dejected. 

Dr. Graves had left the metropolis the day before 
Oliver returned to it. His friend Mr. Trehem had 
been greatly struck by his altered appearance^ and saw 
that the labours and anxiety he had gone through 
during the last terrible months had made sad ravages 
on his health and spirits. He did not ask him to 
abandon his post, or to cease from his benevolent 
labours, for he well knew that such a proposal would 
be utterly useless. But he suggested the propriety of 
his accompanying him to a distant country town, 
where the pestilence was still very prevalent, and 
where the aid of an experienced medical practitioner 
was urgently required. 

To such an appeal Dr. Graves readily listened. He 
placed his remaining patients under the care of a 
medical friend, and he set out with Mr. Trehem 
without any delay, leaving a letter for Oliver Wynd- 
ham to explain the cause of his absence, and to give 
a few directions with regard to his proceedings until 
he should himself be able to return. 

Oliver had anxiously desired to see both Dr. Graves 
and Mr. Trehem. His curiosity had been greatly 
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excited by the picture that had so powerfully affected 
Mr. Purvis, and he wished to ascertain more parti- 
culars respecting it than Mrs. Saunders's brief reply 
to Blanche's question had afforded. He was therefore 
disappointed at the unexpected absence of the doctor 
and his friend. He thought it possible that Harry 
Morant or his mother, who had known the Purvises 
for so many years, might have been able to throw 
some light on the mysterious circumstance 5 but 
there was a feeling within his heart that withheld 
him from making any mention of what had occured 
when he paid his daily visit to Harry. He only 
replied in very general terms to the enquiries that 
were made as to the health and well-being of Blanche 
and her father, and he tried to confine the conver- 
sation chiefly to serious and doctrinal subjects, such 
as he was glad to find Harry Morant was now willing 
to discuss, and to feel an interest in. 

But these daily visits and daily discussions at the 
home of the Morants did not last long. Oliver had 
resolved, as we have said, to go once more to Croydon, 
before the time of Harry Morant*s imprisonment had 
expired. This kind of quarantine was not now so 
strictly enforced as it had been during the period 
when the pestilence was at its height, and Harry's 
application for a release had been so far successfiil, 
that only a few days more of seclusion were insisted 
on. Then Oliver expected that Harry would hasten 
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down to Croydon, again to urge his suit with Blanche. 
And then he also expected that he would be fevour^ 
ably received, both by her and her father, and that 
he should thenceforth be compelled to feel that his 
own visits — ^his own friendship — ^his own offers of 
service — ^would all be superfluous and valueless. 

Oliver had fixed on the day previous to that on 
which Harry Morant would again be at liberty, for 
his second visit to the Purvises, of whom he had 
heard nothing since he had left Croydon. But on the 
preceding evening, when he came in from his usual 
round of inspection, he found himself so entirely 
exhausted, that he was unable to contradict £lsie's 
oft-repeated assertion that he was wearing himself 
out. His limbs trembled, and his very kps were 
colourless, as he almost fell into his easy chair. For 
a time he remained speechless, and his devoted nurse 
feared that he was again attacked by the plague^ and 
that he would surely sink under it. 

But by-and-by he partially revived, and his own and 
£lsie*s experimental knowledge of the disease con- 
vinced them both that he was not suffering from that 
deadly malady. Nevertheless, Elsie saw that he was 
extremely ill, and she would herself have hurried 
away to seek Dr. Graves, had not her master assured 
her that it would be a useless search, as the friendly 
physician was in a far distant town, and was not 
expected to return for some weeks. 
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"What shall I do? — ^where shall I find any one 
who will care for you as Dr. Graves would have have 
done ?'* she exclaimed. "I have not even a messenger 
now to send for aid or medicine. Our good porter, 
Rupert Anson, who was so active and so trustworthy 
during your former illness, has left the district j I am 
told that he has gone to work as a waterman on the 
river 3 and there is no one now within call." 

Oliver smiled quietly. 

"Do not distress yourself, dear Elsie," he said. 
"Just prepare for me one of those restorative draughts 
that you have so often administered with so much 
success in cases far worse than mine. I am only 
weary. If I can get a good night*s rest I shall be 
able to go to Croydon to-morrow. I must go there 
to-morrow," he added with a long-drawn sigh, "or 
not at all." 

"Or not at all ?" repeated Elsie enquiringly. "Are 
Mr. Purvis and his daughter going to move from 
that place ? Are they going off to the East again, 
as he, poor gentleman, used so often talk of doing 
when he was in one of his wandering moods ?" 

"No, no, Elsie — not that I know of. But I can 
no longer be of any use to them, and why should I 
trouble them with my visits ?" 

"Trouble, indeed!" said Elsie, rather indignantly, 
while she mixed the ingredients for the required 
cordial, and took a hasty glance at her dear young 
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master s sufFering countenance^ the expression - on 
which perplexed as much as it distressed her ''Your 
visits never seemed any trouble to either Miss Purvis 
or her father while they were in London; I do not 
see why it should be different at Croydon." 

''Circumstances are different now, Elsie. There 
are other and older friends to take my place now, and 
I must be contented to retire into the background 
and be forgotten.** 

He spoke sadly, as if he was thinking aloud rather 
than replying to the remarks of his faithful servant. 
And Elsie saw that there were some painful circum- 
stances with which she was unacquainted, and..:Vvith 
unusual tact and discretion she dropped the subject, and 
did not even give utterance to her strong conviction 
that her patient would be utterly unable to ride to 
Croydon on the following morning. 

Oliver refused all offers to watch and attend him 
during the night; and although she frequently went, 
with noiseless steps, to listen at his door, she did not 
know what a night of restlessness he passed, nor sus- 
pected all the mental conflicts that he endured. 

In the morning she found him dressed, and sitting 
by his open window, as if seeking strength and refresh- 
ment from the early breeze. His countenance was 
calm and settled, but he was deadly pale, and his 
sunken eyes told of hours of wakefulness and of 
sufiering. 
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"Let me have some coffee, Elsie,'* he said, with 
a faint smile. "I must start early to Croydon, for 
I shall return this evening.'* 

Elsie looked anxiously in his face, but she made 
no reply. She saw that he was quite imequal to the 
proposed journey, and she felt assured that he would 
soon be compelled to acknowledge it j and she wisely 
hastened to bring him the desired refreshment. 

After he had taken the coffee he attempted to 
rise, saying, "1 have no time to lose, Elsie: I must 
make the most of this day." But his limbs refused 
to support him, and he sank back into his chair. 

"I shall be better presently," he said, in a low 
voice. "1 must go to Croydon — I must see her again 
before .'* 

Oliver ceased to speak, and Elsie saw that he had 
fainted. 

For some time he remained unconscious, but at 
length the remedies that the nurse applied were 
successfid in restoring his senses^ and she persuaded 
him to lie down again, and take some rest. 

"In the afternoon perhaps I can ride to Croydon," 
he said "or to morrow, at all events." 

Elsie quietly shook her head, but she said nothings 
and by-and-by Oliver fell asleep. 

While he slept the horse which he had ordered 
for his proposed expedition was brought to the door, 
and Elsie prevailed on the groom to go to .Mr. 
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Moranfs house, and inform him of her masters 
iUness. She knew that Oliver was in the daily habit 
of calling there himself, and that the young man and 
his mother were intimate friends of the Purvises, and 
she hoped for advice and assistance from him. She 
also requested the man to go to the nearest chemist's 
for certain medicines that she was well acquainted 
with, and then she returned to Oliver s chamber, to 
watch over him, and to nurse him with the same 
devotion that she had already so often manifested. 

Her patient's case greatly puzzled Elsie Crowther. 
There was no obvious disease, and yet his weakness 
was very great, and did not give way to her remedies. 
When the afternoon arrived, he was decidedly worse, 
and he did not even mention the projected ride to 
Croydon. He only expressed his sorrow that he 
could not visit Harry Morant, and continue the 
Scriptural studies that they had commenced some 
days previously. 

"He will be at liberty in a few days," he said; 
"at liberty to come here, and to go elsewhere. Then 
I can go on with my work, and she will thank me 
for commencing it, and she will complete it herself." 

What could her master mean by these and similar 
observations that he had made ever and anon, as if 
talking to himself? Elsie could not comprehend them, 
and sometimes she feared that Oliver's mind was 
wandering. These fears were soon confirmed. Sym- 
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ptoms of fever appeared, and when, on the day of 
his liberation, Hany Morant appeared at his friend's 
bedside, it was to find him quite delirious, and sadly 
changed. 

It was now his turn to minister to the suffering 
body of him who had so patiently endeavoured to 
minister to his sick soul. And very readily, and 
very zealously, he performed his duty. All £lsie*s 
wants were supplied by him, all her errands were 
performed by him, and he even shared her night- 
watches, and relieved her of many hours of fatigue 
and exertion. 

Elsie had not been prepossessed in Harry Morant*s 
favour, but she was compelled to acknowledge to 
herself, and afterwards to Oliver, that he acted the 
part of a true friend, and also of an intelligent and 
able nurse. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

llNE night, when Harry had persuaded Elsie 
Crowther to go to her own room and take 
some rest, he sat by Oliver s bedside and 
watched him sleeping. He had passed a restless day, 
and his anxious attendants hoped much from some 
hours of quiet sleep, if such should be g^ranted to 
him. 

But soon after Elsie's departure he began to utter 
incoherent sentences, and by-and-by he opened his 
large sunken eyes, and Harry saw that they glowed 
with an unnatural brightness, and that his mind was 
again unsettled. 

"Why do they not bring me the horse that I 
ordered?" he said. "I have waited for it so long, and 
it will be night before I reach Croydon. And I must 
not stay — ^no, I must not stay there again. I will just 
see her and come away. Do you know," he went on, 
turning his eyes on Harry, of whose identity he was 
now utterly unconscious — "Do you know that the man 
whom she loves will soon be there to claim her hand I 
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and she will welcome him as she would welcome no 
other. I must see her once before she is his affianced 
bride. I can never see her afterwards — ^rav heart would 
break. And her father bade me wale a over her and 
protect her ! Ah, I would do so to the death! But 
he — ^he whom she loves — ^would resent it, and for her 
sake I would not arouse his anger. He is worthy of 
her now, but he can never love her as I do. Do not 
tell him that I love his bride!" he added in a low, 
confidential whisper j and he took Harry's hand, and 
drew him towards him. "It is better that he should 
not know it, nor she either. When I am dead you 
may tell them all that I have told you. Till then, 
Guy Egmont, I charge you to keep my secret." 

Harry was sorely perplexed. Pe saw that Oliver 
took him for the friend of whose terrible death he had 
told him, and he tried to soothe him by promising to 
obey his injunction of secrecy. He also saw that he 
was, in his delirium, revealing the real feelings of his 
own heart, and that he entertained a hopeless attach- 
ment for Blanche Purvis. But who the supposed 
object of her afiection could be he was at a loss to 
divine, and he felt that it would be cruelty, as- well 
as a breach of honour, if he were to press the poor 
sufferer on the subject that was evidently a source 
of so much pain and excitement. 

He therefore allowed him to ramble on from one 
wild fancy to another, merely making such replies as 
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he seemed to require; and after a considerable time he 
ceased to speak, and at length sank into the deep 
slumber of exhaustion. 

Then Harry sat silent beside his friend, and he 
mused deeply on all the words that he had so uncon- 
sciously uttered. He had unwittingly discovered 
Oliver's secret, of which he had not previously enter- 
tained any real suspicion, and he had also been 
informed of the existence of a happy rival to both 
Oliver and himself — a fact that was by no means 
welcome to him. It is true that from Blanche herself 
he had never received any encouragement, or any hope 
that she would ever return his affection. But he had 
nevertheless cherished such a hope 5 and all that Oliver 
Wyndham had hinted to him, and all his earnest 
entreaties that he would give heed to that one all- 
important subject on which Blanche thought so 
seriously, had tended to strengthen that hope. Could 
it be that Oliver had been deceived, and that he had 
recently discovered that her affections were given to 
another ? If so — if he could no longer entertain even 
the most remote expectation of winning her for him- 
self, he felt that he could have resigned her to Oliver 
with less of bitter feeling, and with a greater confi- 
dence of her future happiness, than he could have felt 
with regard to any other man on earth. 

There was a something in Oliver Wyndham that 
had interested and attracted Harry from the first. His 
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manner was so natural^ although it was certainly 
rather reserved. His kindness of heart, and his un- 
selfish efforts to do good, were so apparent and so 
unaffected. His religious zeal was so warm, and yet 
his mode of speaking on religious subjects was so calm 
and so rational, that Harry felt a higher esteem for 
him than he had ever felt for any man before. 

Even his personal appearance had a peculiar charm 
in Harry's eyes. His fine manly countenance and 
bearing, combined with the infirmity which Oliver had 
himself ever regarded as such a serious defect, excited 
both admiration and sympathy. And as Harry Morant 
looked on the pale and lofty brow of his sleeping 
patient, he wondered that Blanche had not divined his 
love and returned it. Harry Morant was not a vain 
man 5 he had been more grieved than surprised at his 
own rejection by his early friend and companion j but 
he now wondered how she could have lived so much 
in Oliver s society, and have known his powers of 
mind, and seen his attractive manners, and not have felt 
for him the preference that he so well merited. 

Harry meditated long on what he had discovered of 
the feelings and the character of his new friend — b. 
character altogether differing from any that he had 
ever before had an opportunity of studying. The 
more he reflected, the more he became aware of 
Oliver Wyndham*s superiority to himself, of his high 
principles, and his self-denying goodness. He com- 
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and tranquillity, but he was never joyous — he never 
seemed to realize bright and exhilarating hopes, either 
for this world or for the future. How was this? If 
Oliver held the same faith that animated and cheered 
Blanche Purvis so greatly, why did he not also enjoy 
the same apparent happiness, and the same joyful 
anticipations? Was it owing to his natui]^ character? 
was it caused by his hopeless love? or did it arise fxx)m 
a difference in religious knowledge and experience? 
Harry determined to question his friend when a con- 
venient opportunity should occur, and when Oliver 
might be able to enter into the subject, and analyze his 
own opinions and his own consequent feelings. 

To the great joy of both his devoted nurses the 
invalid awoke in the morning much refreshed, and with 
his mind perfectly clear and calm. Still there was a 
sadness in his look and manner that Elsie attributed 
solely to weakness and suffering, but which Harry 
traced to a deeper and less remediable cause. 

''You have slept well, Oliver," he said kindly; "I 
hope that you feel much better for the seasonable rest.* 

" Yes, I see that I have slept long,'* replied Oliver 
with a faint smile, as he extended his long thin hand to 
his friend 5 "and I see you have watched through the 
night. I am rested, and by God*s blessing I hope I 
may soon regain my strength, and be able to work 
again. I have been dreaming — dreaming of the 
journey that I intended to take before I fell sick. I 
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do not know how long ago that was — it seems veiy 
long to me ; and now I do not care to go to Croydon. 
Will you go for me, Morant ? Will you go down and 
see Mr. Purvis and his daughter, and mark his state of 
health, and let me know whether you find him re- 
covering, and whether Blanche — ^Miss Purvis, I mean 
— ** and a bright colour rose to his pale cheek as he said 
the words, " whether she is happier with regard to him. 
She is always cheerful — always bright and sang^uine,** 
he added with a sigh. 

Harry longed to enter on the subject that had so 
deeply engaged his thoughts during the past night, and 
for which Oliver s last remark gave him so good an 
opening. But he knew that the invalid was altogether 
unequal to any such serious discussion 3 he therefore 
deferred it to a more fitting occasion, and only an- 
swered, very readily, 

''I will go down to Croydon with pleasure, now 
that I see you so much better, and that I can carry 
down a favourable report of you. No doubt the 
Purvises have wondered at your long absence. I 
would have let them know of your illness if I had 
any opportunity of conveying a letter so far. But 
indeed, W3aidham, my thoughts have been so much 
occupied by you and your state of suffering, that I 
have forgotten everything else." 

Oliver s penetrating eyes were fixed on Harry's face, 
and he listened wonderingly and almost breathlessly 
while he spoke. 
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"Ah," he thought within himself, "can he speak 
thus carelessly and indifferently of anything that 
regards her? Can any other object have caused 
him to be forgetful of her ? — ^and she loves him ! ** 

He groaned as these thoughts passed through his 
mind, and he compared his own feelings with those 
that he attributed to his happy rival. He did not 
know that his own unconscious words of the previous 
night had convinced Harry that his love for Blanche 
was as hopeless as he believed his own to be, and had 
determined him to conquer it, and to regard her as 
betrothed to another. He replied gravely, 

" Thank you, Morant, for all your care for me, and 
all that you have done for me. I can fully appreciate 
the sacrifice that you have made, and which, under 
your circumstances, I fear I should hardly have been 
equal to. You must not devote yourself to me any 
longer. Go down to-day to Croydon, and bring me 
back a good report of your visit. I bid you God- 
speed.'* 

Harry was more and more perplexed at the discre- 
pancy between Oliver s words during his delirium and 
those which he had uttered now and at other times 
when his mind seemed clear. Strange thoughts 
crossed his own mind, and he resolved to lose no time 
in ascertaining the truth with regard to Blanche's 
present sentiments and future intentions. 

" I will go, as you desire," he replied, "and I hope 
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to find Mr. Purvis recovering, and his daughter happy 
and hopeful. You shall hear all that takes place 
during my visit, which will be a brief one, for I shall 
return in time to see you this evening." 

Harry took his leave, and Elsie, who did not know 
of his proposed ride to Croydon, resumed her post in 
Oliver's room, well pleased to see how entirely his 
reason and consciousness had returned, and that all 
fever had for the present left him. She endeavoured 
to cheer him with hopes of a speedy recovery, and a 
prospect of soon being able to resume his intercourse 
with his friends the Purvises. 

*'\ think the best thing that you can do. Master 
Wyndham," she said, "will be to take a lodging at 
Croydon, and try the effect of country air and cheerful 
society. Miss Purvis's sweet smiles and pleasant 
conversation will do more towards your recovery than 
anything that I, or the doctors either, can do for you 
in this desolate place, and this infected atmosphere." 

*^I thought so once, Elsie, but I do not think so 
now. I shall not go to Croydon any more." 

Elsie looked earnestly in his face. She saw that he 
was perfectly composed, but that a deep dejection was 
expressed in his countenance. She thought that 
possibly he was hurt and grieved that his friends had 
not taken any notice of his serious illness j and she then 
remembered that some days since — when her young 
master was most alarmingly ill — a labouring man had 
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brought a letter, which he said had been given to him 
by a lady at Croydon, to convey to Dr. Graves in 
London 5 and that the doctor being out of town, his 
servant had desired him to take it to Mr. Wyndham. 

Elsie Crowther had at that time been in great 
distress of mind. She was in dread and fear that he to 
whom she had devoted her life for so many years 
would soon be removed from her care, and would 
cease to need her attention and her love. She had 
taken the letter, hardly even considering from whom it 
came, and had put it aside and forgotten it. Now it 
recurred to her mind 5 and hoping that it would tend 
to cheer and animate the invalid, she hastened to seek 
it, and placed it in his hand, telling him how she had 
allowed it to remain disregarded. 

Oliver seized the packet with a trembling and eager 
hand and hastily tore it open, exclaiming almost 
involuntarily, 

'^Oh why did you not give it to me sooner? It 
would have revived me when I was most ill and 
weak, and she must have deemed us so negligent not 
to have sent any reply !" 

His eyes ran rapidly over the lines that the letter 
contained, and as they did so, Elsie saw that his coun- 
tenance became more troubled, and that a deep red 
spot again appeared on his pallid cheek. She did not 
repress her interest and curiosity, for she thought it 
better that Oliver should tell of any cause of anxiety 
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and not shut it up in his own breast^ as had ever been 
too much his wont. 

''Is all well, my dear master?" she said^ gendj; 
** or has Mr. Pun-is had any relapse ? If so^ there is 
all the more reason we should go to Croydon^ that I 
may help that sweet young lady in nursing her poor 
father. The chaige of him is too much for her 
alone.*' 

" It is so, indeed, Elsie," replied Oliver, very sadly; 
" but she does not now require our aid. Others have 
a better right to offer their assistance noi^. Would 
that I had known of this latter when it first came. 
Ill or well, I would then have gone to Croydon, for I 
could have been of use to Mr. Purvis, and of some 
comfort to his daughter. But, alas ! that time is past 
Mr. Morant is gone down to see Mr. Purvis, and he 
will give all the advice that is needed." ' 

" In my opinion, Mr. Morant will be less welcome 
that some one else might be," said Elsie, in a low 
voice. But she did not venture to express her opinion 
more openly, and Oliver made no reply to her remaxky 
which probably he did not hear, for his eyes were 
fixed on the note that he still held in his hand, and 
which seemed to absorb all his attention. 

Soon Elsie left the room to prepare such restoia* 
tives as she hoped would now be of use to her patient; 
and assist in bringing strength to his wasted limbs, and 
colour to his wan cheeks. 
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When she returned she found him still gazing 
at the precious note, which he then folded carefully, 
and placed under his pillow with a deep sigh that 
seemed to come from his heart, and which certainly 
went to that of his faithful Elsie. 

''You must cheer up, dear master, or I shall never 
get you strong and well," she said, as she placed a 
neatly arranged tray on a small table beside his bed, 
and began to serve his breakfast. ''It grieves me to 
see you so low-spirited, for you are surely recovering 
now, and all the bad symptoms have abated. I wish 
that our good Dr. Graves were again in London. He 
would soon put you into better spirits about yourself." 

"Dear Elsie, I am not out of spirits about myself in 
the sense which you mean," replied Oliver, and he 
smiled as he said so ; but it was not a smile that 
cheered Elsie's affectionate heart, or made her feel less 
anxious about her beloved charge. 

"It is not fear of death that throws a cloud over my 
brow," he continued, afler a short pause. "I should 
rather say it is not any dread of the suffering of death, 
or any reluctance to leave this world of care and 
disappointment and sorrow. If I could feel that I 
had atoned for all my past sins and negligences — if I 
could be assured that the little work I have been 
permitted to do for God and my fellow-creatures, 
since I have known and cared to do His will, had 
been approved and accepted, and I might claim an 
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entrance into the land of peace and rest prepared for 
the godly, then gladly— oh, how gladly — ^i^'ould I 
sleep the sleep of death ! " 

Elsie was grieved — she was even shocked at this 
utterance of her master's feelings. She felt in her own 
simple heart that there was a great and vital error in 
the sentiments that he had just expressed. She knew 
that any hopes of favour and acceptance that were 
founded on his own good works were utterly futile, 
and could never yield him peace or comfort. She 
knew — ^for she had learnt it by experience — that the 
only sure ground of confidence for a penitent sinner is 
in the finished work of Christ -, and all such -works as 
are acceptable in the sight of Grod must be wrought, 
''not for salvation, hut from salvation." Elsie Crowther 
knew all this, and she thought and felt and acted 
accordingly. But how could she teach her clever, 
intellectual master, to whom she had ever looked up 
with reverence, while at the same time she had loved 
him with devotion ? 

Very humbly, but very earnestly, she replied, 

"Dear Master Oliver, it is 'the blood of Jesus Christ 
alone that cleanse th from all sin,*'* 

She said no more, but she busied herself in 
arranging the apartment, and Oliver lay still and silent, 
but evidently in deep and serious thought. 

It was a long day for Oliver, and an anxious one 
for Elsie, while Harry Morant was absent on his 
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expedition to Croydon. The invalid spoke very little' 
but his faithful nurse observed that he never slept, and 
that he frequently drew the note which she had given 
to him from beneath his pillow, and perused it witli 
eager eyes. Then he would seem restless and depressed 
for a time, and feverish symptoms would return. But 
he did not again relapse into unconsciousness, or 
wander in his talk. He remained perfectly collected, 
and was evidently stronger, and Elsie felt convinced 
that if all sources of anxiety could be removed from 
his mind, he would now rapidly recover. But how 
was such a desirable object to be effected? She did 
not even know the real ground of his obvious dis- 
quietude of mind — how, then, could she hope to 
lessen it ? 

But Elsie had done more to soothe her masters 
troubled spirit than she was aware of. Those few 
blessed words that she had uttered, in reply to his 
unscriptural reasoning, had sunk into his heart j and 
ever and anon he repeated them to himself. Then a 
calmer expression would appear on his countenance, 
and that sweet smile which had ever given joy to 
Elsie's heart once more came to gladden her. But it 
did not last : the bright indication of a spirit more at 
ease soon died away, and the habitual look of sadness 
returned. And so the day wore away. 




CHAPTJER XVIII. 

[T was evening 5 and the few dim lamps that 
tlien burned in the streets of London — 
making the gloom and the darkness more 
visible — had been lighted, and the watchmen, with 
their clumsy lantlioms, were going their accustomed 
rounds. Oliver Wyndham's chamber looked cheerful 
and inviting, for Elsie had arranged it with her usual 
care and neatness, and had prepared it for the reception 
of the expected visitor. A small fire burned brightly 
in the grate, for although spring had set in, and early 
flowers decked the gardens and hedgerows, the nights 
were still chilly and ungenial. A small but elegantly 
formed lamp stood on the table at Oliver s bedside, 
and tea and other refreshments were set out, as if 
waiting the arrival of a friend. 

All looked calm and cheerful except the occupant of 
the room. As the day declined Oliver had become 
restless and almost irritable. The deep red spot again 
appeared on his cheeks, and told of inward fever, and 
his eyes looked unnaturally large and bright. Elsie 
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was occupied with her various domestic arrangements 5 
but she occasionally found some pretext for entering 
her master s room, and she was distressed to see the 
change which had gradually taken place in him. 

Once she heard him softly repeating her own words 
— "The blood of ^esus Christ cleanse th from all sin,'* 

But his countenance did not now assume a happy or 
a tranquil expression. Even while those holy and 
encouraging words were on his lips, his ears were 
listening for Harry's arrival, and his mind was harassed 
by thoughts of all that might have occurred that day 
at Croydon, and his spirit could find no peace or rest. 
But Elsie was glad that those words had dwelt in his 
mind, and she inwardly prayed that they might arouse 
within him thoughts and feelings that would ulti- 
mately give him a true and lasting peace. 

While she . thought on these things Harry Morant 
arrived, and she left the friends together. 

After a brief greeting, Oliver said, with as much 
calmness as he could assume, 

"How did you find Mr. Purvis ? and his daughter — 
was she well ? '* 

"I have not seen them, Oliver. I grieve to say that 
they left Croydon a week ago -, and all my efforts and 
all my inquiries have failed to obtain any information 
respecting them. The keeper of the house in which 
they dwelt had no idea in what direction they had 
gone. She only knew that Mr. Purvis had become 
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very strange and restless^ and that his daughter seeme 
very anxious and unhappy about him^ and was eager] 
expecting some one to arrive from London.** 

*'And Dr. Graves was out of town, and I wj 
lying here unconscious of her distress!*' exclaime 
Oliver eagerly. ''Oh, Morant, if I had but know 
that she had sent for Dr. Graves — ^if this note had bn 
reached me while I had sense to comprehend it, al 
might have been well !'* 

And he once more drew Blanche's letter fror 
beneath his pillow, and gave it to Harry, who was at 
loss to understand his meaning. 

The letter ran as follows : — 

"Dear Dr. Graves, — I am sure that Mr. Wyndham will han 
told you of the shock which my poor father received the day tha 
he so kindly spent with us. I grieve to say, that the effect of thj 
unfortunate visit to the Priory has by no means passed away, am 
my dear father is more restless and dejected than I have eve 
known him. He is resolved to leave Croydon immediately, and t 
go to some place on the southem coast, where he believes the sea 
air will revive him. As it is uncertain how long we may be abseo 
from London, or whither we may bend our way, I shall be gieatl; 
obliged to you if you will take from the chest which you so kindl] 
took the charge of a small sealed packet containing money. I 
you could spare the time to bring it down to Croydon youxself i 
would be an unspeakable comfort to me to see you, and to as! 
your advice with regard to my father. I cannot ask Mr. Wyndhan 
to take another journey to visit us, for he looked so ill when he wi 
here that I am afraid he is suffering from all the labour and anxiet 
that he has so courageously endured. If you cannot come down t 
Croydon, 1 will thank yoM to ^\\t xVvt ^^cket to the bearer of thi 
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letter. He is an honest man, and will deliver it to me safely. Let 
me thank you once more for all your kindness, and assure you of 
my sincere regard. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"Blanche Purvis." 

Oliver's glittering eyes were fixed steadfastly on 
Harry's countenance while he read this letter^ but he 
did not trace upon his features all the emotion that he 
expected. 

"What is now to be done ?'* exclaimed the invalid 
raising himself up in his bed with difficulty^ and 
looking earnestly at Harry. ''I believed that you 
would be able to make every necessary arrangement 
for Miss Purvis s comfort until Dr. Graves returned, 
and I hoped that you might have persuaded her 
father to remain at Croydon, at least till the good 
physician had seen him. But now it is too late. 
They are gone, and we know not whither. We 
must follow them, Morant; we must trace them 
step by step until we find them. Perhaps already 
they are in some trouble or difficulty, and that gentle 
girl has no one to help or protect her!'* 

And Oliver fell back on his pillow, exhausted by 
his painful feelings, and by the vehement utterance 
of them. 

"All shall be done that can be done," replied 
Harry very earnestly, for he shared Oliver s uneasy 
feelings, although with greater calmness. "B\iX> Tcq 
dear fellow, you must not th\is eiLCvlfe '^oxxts^i, ^t 
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give way to groundless apprehensions. "Why she 
you imagine evils that may never occur ^ Mr. Pni 
was ever a shrewd and intelligent man ; and althoi 
his mind may be weakened by illness, he is doubt 
well able to take care of himself and of his daughi 
Blanche also has more decision and self-possess 
than most girls of her age. We need not fear 
her discretion, or for her courage." 

*'I know it, Morant, I know it," replied Oli 
impatiently, for he was surprised and vexed at Har 
coolness, and he felt irritated by the sense of his o 
utter helplessness. ''I know that she is -wise \ 
good and brave 5 I know that she will discern w 
is right, and will do it. But she is young and lovi 
and her father is hardly competent to be her o 
guardian. Were I in your place — strong and free 
would not rest" imtil I had discovered their ro 
and traced them out and found them.** 

''If I were sure that such interference on 
part would be well received, Oliver, I should 
at least as eager as you could be to attempt it. 
I fear that I should fail in the effort, or that, ; 
succeeded, I should not be welcome.** 

" I wish I were as sure of being welcome 
Blanche as you would be,** thought Oliver to himi 
But he only said, 

"I think you ought to try. I can feel no 
while such uncertainty hangs over their fate." 
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And a very painful expression was visible on 
Oliver s countenance as he turned away his face to 
avoid the scrutiny of his companion. 

After a pause, Harry said, 

"Oliver Wyndham, you puzzle me. If you really 
believe all that you are so earnest in teaching me 
to believe, you ought to be a happier and a more 
contented man than you appear to be. If I could 
feel the assurance that you profess to feel, that every 
event, however small, is ordered and appointed for 
my good, and that of my fellow creatures, I think 1 
that I should be less anxious and excited than you 
are when circumstances are untoward, or adverse to 
your wishes. You believe Blanche Purvis and her 
father to be true servants of God, and you tell me 
that ^all things work together Jor good to those who 
love God.* Why, then, do you not trust that He 
will watch over them and protect them ? " 

Oliver turned on his pillow, and looked steadfastly 
in Morant*s face. He felt the full force of his re- 
marks, and he was too ingenuous and sincere to try 
to hide it. 

''You are right,** he said softly — ^''you are quite 
right, Morant. My practice is sadly below my 
knowledge and my convictions. I can preach calm- 
ness and confidence to others, but when I am tried 
myself I find my patience fails. Would to God 
that I could really enjoy that peace which I have 
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seen so beautifully exemplified in the conduct and 
conversation of the Purvises — that 'perfect peace 
which never forsook Mr. Purvis, even during the 
agonies of the pestilence, so long as his reason re- 
mained. I know the ground of their happy trast 
in God, but I do not fully realize all that I know ; 
and care and apprehension and doubt beset my mind 
especially now, when I am weak and helpless, and 
cannot try to still the anxious and depressing thoughts 
that arise in my mind by any bodily exertions or 
active efforts to serve God and my fellow-creatures. 
Morant, you must not take me for an example of 
the proper influence of religion on a true Christian. 
I have studied it in the daily life of Blanche Purvis 
and her afflicted father, and I feel how lamentably 
I fall short of their ' attainments, either as legaids 
their conduct in this world, or their sure and abiding 
hope of a blessed world to come. Oh that I could 
be a partaker in that assured hope, and could not 
only feel — as I do most strongly — ^that there is nothing 
to attach me to this present life, but could also enjoy 
a happy confidence, that when I leave the trials and 
disappointments of earth I shall enter into the rest 
of heaven. Then how welcome would death be to 
me!" 

"Pardon me, Wyndham, if I again rem'nd you of 
your own teaching, and your own comments on the 
words of Scripture, the last time that we read them 
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together. I have not forgotten how you spoke of the 
joy and the peace and the exalted hopes that are the 
portion of the believer, although I cannot say that I 
have as yet experienced them. Still, I conceive that if 
I could actually feel a confidence that my sins were 
pardoned, and would never rise up against me here- 
after — if I could be assured that in the day of 
judgment if, indeed, there is to be a final judgment 
— my Judge would also be my friend and advocate, — 
if all those slavish fears that will beset the mind, even 
oi the avowed infidel, were removed, and heaven — 
such a heaven as you tell me of, and such a heaven as 
Blanche described to my poor dear Kate — ^were opened 
to my view, then I believe that I should have a very 
cheerful spirit, and be able to bear with composure 
whatever might befall me here. What, I often ask 
myself, would the trials of this life be to me, if I were 
sure of such happiness as you tell me is the Christianas 
portion, and which my darling sister left us in the full 
prospect of entering into ? If you, Oliver, who have 
worked and striven and sacrificed your time and your 
ease and your health in the disinterested service of God 
and man — if you are not entitled to enjoy that peace 
and that hope, how can I ever aspire to it ?" 

Oliver Wyndham made no reply for some minutes. 
The words of his inquiring friend had probed his spirit 
to the quick, and had shown him his own spiritual 
deficiencies, and had thus revealed to him the cause of 
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his own spiritual doubts and despondency. He now 
saw that by his weakness and inconsistencies he was 
becoming a stumbhng-block to the very individual 
whom he was so desirous of leading forward in the 
right way, and encouraging with the bright hopes of 
the Gospel. 

He felt that he had not^ by his own deportmenty 
adorned the doctrine which he professed, or given 
visible proof of his faith in it. He had attempted to 
teach Harry Moraut, but Harry was now unconsciously 
teaching him. He had professed to put all his trust in 
the free salvation wrought out by the Redeemer, and 
he now felt convicted of having grounded much of his 
hope of safety and acceptance on his own works, his 
own charitable efforts, and his own self-denying 
labours. He took Harry's hand, and in a tone of deep 
feeling he said, 

"How greatly am I your debtor ! You have shown 
me my own errors and short -comings, and taught me 
by your questions, and by your clear views of what a 
Christian s privileges ought to be, far more than I have 
ever taught you. Those very efforts that 1 have made 
to assist the suffering and distressed have been — ^how- 
ever right in themselves — a ground of false hopes to 
my soul. I feel that I have been working in order to 
atone for the past, and purchase peace for the future j 
and therefore I have ever been disappointed. I see it 
now, Hany — I see why I have never attained to that 
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enjoyable frame of mind that I have admired so much 
in the Purvises. Their 'perfect peace' arose from 
spirits that were 'stayed on God,* and put no confi- 
dence in any doings of their own. Yes, that pure 
simple faith in what Christ has done — that belief in 
Him as our Saviour, as well as our Judge, to which 
you referred just now — ^these I now see are the only 
feelings that can give a settled joy and peace. Had I 
sooner discovered this great truth I should have been a 
better teacher for you, Morant, and you would have 
had less need to marvel at my inconsistencies." 

Harry could hardly follow his friend in all that he 
had now said. He had greatly admired Oliver's 
unwearied efforts for the good of his fellow-beings, and 
his courageous disregard of infection, and he deemed 
that such acts of self-denial ought to bring their own 
reward in the hope of a future recompense. There- 
fore it was that he wondered at Oliver s frequent de- 
jection of spirit and evident want of confidence for the 
future. He now wondered equally at his so earnestly 
disclaiming all idea of merit, and all hope of earning a 
recompense for himself. His replies to Oliver showed 
clearly what his own views were, and they drew the 
former to reflect on his own mistakes and errors, and 
to trace them to their proper source — a want of simpli- 
city of faith, and a clinging to self-dependence. 

How long the conversation on these deeply interest- 
ing points might have been prolonged, to the forget- 
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fulness of all else, we cannot say. But^ happily for 
Oliver s strength, it was interrupted by the entrance of 
Elsie Crowtber, who came to suggest that it ^w^as high 
time for her master to be left undisturbed for the 
night. She could not quite repress her indignation at 
Harry when she found that he had kept the invalid 
talking all the time, and had not even administered to 
him any needful refreshment. 

Harry apologized very humbly for the inadvertence, 
and Oliver assured his nurse that the conversation he had 
had with his friend had done him more good than 
either rest or food could have done. But Elsie was 
not mollified. She saw that Oliver's eyes were unduly 
bright, and that the colour in his wan cheek had too 
deep a tinge ; and she made no reply to the excuses 
that were tendered, but set herself to repair the 
omission that had been made, and pressed upon the 
patient every little delicacy that she had provided, 
leaving his visitor to take care of himself. 

Harry soon departed j but the discussion that he 
had held with his friend, and Olivers open and 
ingenuous replies to his remarks, did not pass from his 
mind, or fail to produce a salutary effect. He was 
more struck by Oliver s self-renunciation than he had 
ever been by his exhortations and his doctrinal in- 
structions. He saw that there was a religion that 
aimed at something more pure and more loftv than 
mere morality and benevolence, even in their noblest 
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and most self-denying form. He knew that Oliver 
Wyndham's life had of late been exemplary, and 'he 
had often wished that he could himself attain to what 
he regarded as an exalted pitch of virtue; and yet 
Oliver declared that he derived no true peace and 
confidence from all his meritorious actions, and all his 
continual self-denial. He had spent his days — ^and 
often his nights — ^in doing good to others, and he had 
brought himself to the brink of the grave by his 
persevering exertions ; and yet he did not seem sure of 
a reward, or confident of being justified and accepted 
in the sight of God. His faith must therefore have 
been difterent from that which Blanche Purvis had 
inculcated to his dying sister, and which had enabled 
Kate to lay aside all her doubts and fears, and meet 
death with composure, and even with joy. In Harry's 
present serious frame of mind and softened feelings 
an unusual degree of interest seemed to attach to these 
subjects, and he resolved to refer to them again at his 
next interview with Oliver. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

|N the following day Harry Morant was early 
at Olivers dwelling j and Elsie, when she 
admitted him^ acknowledged that her master 
was better than he had been on the previous day. At 
the same time she requested the visitor not to say any- 
thing to excite him, or to arouse either strong feelings 
or deep thought, for he had suffered from a return of 
fever during the early part of the night, and now 
seemed very weak, though very calm, and even cheer- 
ful. 

Harry promised obedience ; but he soon forgot his 
promise when he found himself in the presence of his 
interesting friend. Oliver was dressed, and seated by 
an open window, through which the soft spring air 
came in, and fanned his pale cheek, and revived his 
drooping frame. He had insisted on leaving his bed 
contrary to Elsie's entreaties, and proving his own 
strength — or rather, as she said, his own weakness. A 
aim and happy smile lighted up his features, and he 
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extended his hand to Harry, saying in an animated 
tone, as he laid his other hand on an open Bible by 
his side, 

''1 have found it all here, Harry. I have found out 
why I have never been the happy, confiding being 
that you truly suggested every believer in the Gospel 
ought to be. A new light seems to have dawned on 
my spirit since our last night's conversation. Your 
remarks set me thinking very earnestly, and I 
examined myself very strictly. No wonder that I 
could not sleep, and that Elsie thought the fever was 
returning. But at length some passages of this blessed 
Book came into my mind with a fulness of meaning 
that I had never perceived in them before, and I fell 
asleep repeating the gracious words to myself. As 
soon as it was daylight I awoke greatly refreshed, and 
I have been searching out the passages for my own 
comfort, and also to point them out to you." 

Oliver directed Harry to the third chapter of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, and requested him to 
read those portions which so clearly set forth the 
corruption and spiritual helplessness of the himian 
race, and the utter inability of man to justify himself 
by the deeds of the law. And then he pointed to 
those comforting verses 24-26 which declare that 
the sinner is "jtistified freely by Gods grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus T by which 
means "God might if e just, and the Justifier of him 
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that helieveth in Jesus'' Then he led him on through 
the apostle*s eloquent arguments and inspired de- 
clarations^ proving the fulness and the freeness of 
salvation^ and the efficacy of faith in a cmdfied 
Saviour to give peace with God, and to pioduce the 
fruits of holiness. He showed him how the Christian 
is to become "dead to the law, but alive unto Christ" 
and how he is thus to be "raised from the death of sin, 
and to bring forth fruit unto God.** 

Very earnest and very expressive -was Oliver's 
countenance while he endeavoured to impress these 
important doctrines on his friend, and to give him the 
same clear view of their meaning that had now been 
granted to himself 5 and Harry listened with interest, 
and not without effect, to what he saw were the firm 
and settled convictions of his friend — convictions 
which had given him a new sense of joy and con- 
fidence. 

But when Harry came to the opening of the eighth 
chapter of this most comprehensive epistle, and read 
St. Paul's noble proclamation, " There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, hut after the Spirit,** he saw a 
gleam of pure and heavenly joy light ap Oliver's 
countenance as he folded his long thin hands together, 
and said fervently, 

"Thanks be to God, 1 now know what that means ! 
and I can rejoice in the knowledge. Morant, I see 
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now that all my doings were nothing worth, for I 
acted under the hope of meriting God's favour 5 or, at 
least, of becoming worthy to share in the merits of 
His Son. I did not sJiow my faith hy my works, 
which is the Scriptural rule, but I tried to find in tlie 
works themselves a ground for faith, and a cause for 
that blessed confidence that I now perceive can 
spring from nothing but a simple belief in what the 
Redeemer has done for us, and in our stead. Now I 
know what that merciful Redeemer meant when He 
said, 'If ye love me, keep my commandments ;* now I 
imderstand those words of the apostle, 'Faith that 
ivorketh hy love ; * now I long to render to my God 
and Saviour that willing service that is the result of 
gratitude, and not of fear— that is the expression of 
love, and not an effort to purchase a reward ! " 

When Oliver ceased speaking he closed his eyes, 
and leaned back in his cushioned chair, as if exhausted 
by his own earnestness. But the sweet smile still 
lingered on his features, and Harry looked at him with 
feelings both of love and reverence, although he 
could not quite sympathise in all his present happy 
experience. 

Presently OHver opened his eyes, and looked 
inquiringly at his companion. 

"All that you say is very beautiful, Oliver," said 
Harry, ''and I can admire it, and can envy you that 
happiness which you seem to derive from your full 
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belief in it^ some day I may perhaps share it. But 
tell me truly, do you believe that your present feeling 
would prompt you to make those sacrifices, and incar 
those dangers and fatigues for the good of othen 
which have so greatly surprised me in you ?" 

"By the help of God," replied Oliver solemnly, "I 
do believe that I could do more for His service, now 
that I believe in His free grace and pardon, than anf 
other motive or feeling could have led me to do. 
And I trust I should do it in a more humble spirit." 

"A more humble spirit, Wyndham ! " exclaimed his 
friend. ''Why, you have always appeared to me to be 
far too humble and too distrustfiil of yourself^ and of 
your own powers and attractions! In what respect 
can you desire to be more humble?" 

Oliver smiled, but there was sadness in his smile. 

"You have mistaken my pride for humility," he 
said, "and perhaps I have been guilty of the same 
error myself. "Why have I been so averse to mingling 
with my fellow-creatures, but because I imagined that 
the world in general would despise me as a poor maOi 
and pity me as a lame and imperfect man ? It was 
not — I know it now — ^because I thought so lowlily of 
myself, and of my own merits, as to feel that I 
deserved contempt — no, it was quite the reverse. My 
natural disposition led me to desire to rise high, and 
occupy an exalted position; and when I found that 
my physical infirmity and my poverty were insuperable 
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obstacles in the way of my ambition^ I became soured 
and misanthropical. I hated my fellow-men because 
I believed they despised me^ and I associated only 
with a few who were neither wiser nor better than 
myself, and who never sought to soften my heart, or to 
remove my prejudices. Sickness and sorrow, and the 
death of an infidel friend^ led me to some serious 
thoughts and some concern for my soiil. But I only 
strove to quiet my awakened conscience by acts of 
benevolence, which I hoped would atone for past 
sins and negligences. My accidental acquaintance 
with Mr. Piuvis and his daughter led me to better 
feelings. I could not listen to their conversation, and 
observe the spirit that actuated them, and not discover 
their vast superiority to myself. But I was too proud 
— yes, too proud — to ask for instruction; and I believe 
that they looked on me as a sharer in those sentiments 
and in that blessed peace that I admired so much in 
them. The confidence that they seemed to place in 
me soothed my jealous and wounded spirit, and in 
their society I doubtless appeared less gloomy and 
morose than I have shown myself to others. But at 
length I have learnt the true secret of that meekness 
which the Saviour declared to be blessed, and of that 
'peace which passeth all understanding,* and I trust 
that I shall be enabled to realise those holy and happy 
feelings. My present illness^ combined with some 
severe sorrows and disappointments^ has led me to 
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reflect on my own lamentable inconsistencies and low 
attainments, as I had never done before; and jour 
searching questions and remarks last night, Hany, 
struck home the shaft that had long been rankling in 
my heart, and drove me to the only source of kooiv- 
ledge and of consolation. Therefore I feel de^j 
indebted to you 3 and therefore I desire, even moie 
than I did before, to promote your true wel&re bj 
every means in my povirer. I desire to see you happf 
in this world, and also to see you prepared to enter 
into the joys of a better world than this hereafter.'* 

"Oliver Wyndham, I believe that you are the 
most generous and disinterested man on earth! I 
feel your kindness deeply. I know that you have 
long been trying to infuse some of your goodnoi 
into me, and to^make a Christian of me- but tell 
me how you propose to make me a happier man 
as regards this present life, which, I fear, is still 1 
very important point with me.*' 

"I will tell you,** replied Oliver firmly. *'Yon 
love Blanche Purvis, and he who obtains her for hk 
wife must be a happy man. You have told me that 
she rejected your hand because of your disagreement 
with her on religious subjects. From my own 
observations I am led to believe that she had no other 
"Motive for thus actings and that she would now re- 

Ig^rd you favourably if she were assured that you bad 
: cerely embraced those doctrines that are, in her 
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estimation, of more importance than any other con- 
sideration. For her sake, out of gratitude for the 
measure of friendship with which she has honoured 
me, I have tried to lead your mind to serious subjects. 
And now, for your own sake, and because of the 
benefits you have conferred on me, I feel still more 
anxious to see you a humble and sincere disciple of 
the Lord and Saviour, and consequently more entirely 
worthy of the affection that I believe you alread} 
possess, although, perhaps, you know it not." 

Oliver had made a great effort to say all this with 
outward composure, and he had succeeded to a degree 
that astonished Harry, who was acquainted with his 
real feelings, and could appreciate his self-sacrifice. 

''I am sure that you are not trying to mislead 
me, Wyndham," he said, "but I think that you may 
be yourself deceived. I have no reason to hope that 
Blanche has ever thought of me except as an old and 
intimate friend." 

"I think differently," replied Oliver^ '^and I charge 
you to put it to the proof. Go and search out the 
wanderers, and let me know as soon as you have 
found them. Let me know of their health and cir- 
cumstances, and also of your happiness. I may not 
even live to see you all return, possibly I may not live 
to hear of your success 5 but if I should die before 
we meet again, be assured that my last prayer shall 
be for Blanche's happiness — and yours." 
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Harry Morant was much moved. He did not 
venture to tell the invalid that he had heard his un- 
conscious revelation of his secret feelings^ and that 
he fully understood and valued his disinterested con- 
duct^ for he saw that he wished to hide those feelings 
in the depths of his own heart. But the knowledge 
of them checked the expressions of surprise and 
gratitude that filled his breast and rose to his lips. 
He therefore only replied to Oliver's remark concem- 
jng his own prospect of recovery or of deaths 

''Do not speak so despondingly, dear Oliver. If I 
thought you were now in any danger, I would not 
leave you for any earthly consideration. But I fed 
sure that the danger is past, and that you will soon 
be restored to health. If Elsie Crowther agrees with 
me in this, I will do as you desire, and go off imme* 
diately in pursuit of the Purvises; otherwise I shall 
remain here to share her attendance on you, at least 
until Dr. Graves returns to London." 

"It must . not be," said Oliver, ''she must be 
thought of before all else. Oh that I had poweis 
of body and strength of mind to undertake the 
search myself! If I recover before you return, I shall 
also set out, and try to trace our friends from Croy- 
don." 

"What an active spirit yours is, Oliver, even now 
when you are so weak in body ! I wish I possessed 
70ur energy, but I have lived an indolent EasteiD 
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life, and my habits are very different from yours. 
How much good you would have done with all the 
time — the days and weeks and months — that I have 
wasted!'* 

''I also have wasted much time in former years/* 
said Oliver, ''or rather I have misused it, which is 
even worse than idling it away. But both are sinful.** 

"How can that be, Oliver? I have certainly spent 
much time in what you call idleness, but I have 
been doing no harm: surely there is nothing wrong 
in that?** 

"No, perhaps not absolutely sinful in the negative 
act: but I have learnt to look on time as a talent, 
a great and most important talent, for which we 
shall all one day be called to account. You remember 
our Lord's Parable of the Talents, Harry? That 
servant was condemned who had let his one talent 
lie idle. He did not spend it in sinful indulgences, 
he only buried it. And have not you, have not we 
all — done the same thing? Each day of idleness that 
we spend, each day in which we are not employed 
for the honour of God, and the good of our fellow- 
creatures, we have, as it were, dug a hole in the 
earth, and buried our Lords money. We have wasted 
and hidden one of those talents that He has entrusted 
to our care, in order that we should trade with them, 
and turn them to good account. What ^VvalV ^^ ^'s?^ 
when our Lord asks us what vre Va^e ^o^^ ^v>J^ 
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His money, and how much we have gained by irad- 
ing?'' 

Harry looked thoughtful. These were very new and 
very unpalatable truths to him^ and he was disposed 
to defend his own practice, which he knoi^ to be that 
of a great majority of his fellow men. 

"You do not surely mean,** he said, ''that every sin^^ 
day and hour is to be employed in the service of God, 
or in work of some kind ! ** 

"No, Harry, not in the sense in which I think yoa 
understand service and work. But I do mean that 
the Bible tells us that all our time, every single day 
and hour, is the Lord*s, and is only lent to us to be so 
employed — whether in his immediate service, or in 
the work of our lawful calling, or in needful relaxa- 
tion of our minds and bodies, that we can ask His 
blessing on our occupation 5 so employed, that if our 
Lord should call us suddenly we might not be ii^\\tirt\fiA 
to meet Him.** 

" And yet you say Oliver that all your works are 
worthless ! ** 

" Yes 5 I know now that they are utterly worthless 
as regards any justifying merit 5 but they are worth 
much as proofs of love and obedience to our Maker 
and our Redeemer. I can see that the Lord acknow- 
ledges them as such, when He says, ' By their worb 
ye shall know them.* Therefore I hope that if God 
sees fit to restore me to health and strength. He will 
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also give me the will and the power to serve Him 
more zealously than I have ever yet done, and from a 
far higher motive." 

" And do you believe, Wyndham, that you can find 
happiness in continuing the kind of life that you have 
been leading of late, so difierent to that which is 
pursued by almost all around you ? ** 

"The same kind of service may not, I trust, be 
required of me. But if it should be so, I hope I 
should be at least as ready to undertake it out of love 
towards the Saviour who died to redeem me, as I was 
when I hoped by a few acts of self-denial, and a little 
personal labour, to render myself acceptable in the 
sight of God.'' 

Harry Morant knew of one act of self-denial — of 
one continued self-sacrifice — far more trying and difli- 
cult than anything to which Oliver now alluded -, but 
he did not refer to that. 

Again the conversation was brought to a close by 
the entrance of Elsie, with her oft-repeated suggestion 
of rest and refreshment. She had no need now to 
rebuke Harry for having unduly excited her young 
master ; for there was a calmness and a peace on his 
countenance, and a repose in his whole demeanour, 
that she had never seen during all his illness, or indeed 
for many years past, and it cheered her affectionate 
heart to behold it. 

" You will soon be about your work again. Master 
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Oliver/' she said, " but I hope that Dr. GniTes wBl 
return to London before you get out of mj hMiA, 
and will lay his commands upon you to liiroik more 
moderately, and not throw away your life as yaa hare 
nearly done twice already.** 

" If I recover I will be reasonable, Elsie,** rejSkA 
Oliver, with a quiet smile. " I feel now quite 000- 
tented either to live or die, as the Lord may see best 
I can resign myself into His hands in peac:e.** 

Elsie observed the unwonted expression of Oliver's 
face, and the peculiar sweetness and resignatiim thtt 
marked his voice and his words, and suddenly t 
vague fear took possession of her heart. 

" You are not going to die, Oliver Wyndham !'* die 
exclaimed, coming up close to his chair, and fixing ber 
inquiring eyes on his pale features. '* You are not, 
surely, going to leave me now, when I believed that 
all danger had passed away ?'* 

" Not if it pleases God to spare my life, dear Elsie, 
and to raise me up again to serve Him. I have now 
another friend to live for besides you," he added, 
smiling at Harry 5 " another person on earth who lores 
me, I hope.** 

" It were strange indeed, if I did not love you, 
Oliver 5** said Harry, warmly. " And it were strange 
also if many others did not love you.** 

" My master has always had odd notions in his head 
on that subject,** said Elsie 5 " he has never allowed any 
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one to know the half d his goodness^ except me^ from 
whom he could not hide it ; and then he has declared 
that no one else on the whole earth cared for him. 
But it was all a mistake^ Mr. Morant." 

" It was a mistake indeed, Elsie," said Oliver, 
looking kindly at her animated countenance and 
glistening eyes 5 '' I have made many a mistake in my 
life. Please God, I will do so no more." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

iH£R£ was so decided an amendment in 
Olivers state during the day, that Hany 
agreed to make all his arrangements for com- 
mencing his proposed journey on the morrow j and he 
came the next morning to take leave of his friend. 
But he did not, this time, come alone. To Elsies 
unbounded joy, and Oliver s great satisfaction, he was 
accompanied by Dr. Graves, who had returned to lus 
own home on the previous night, and had met Hany 
Morant as he was hastening to visit Oliver, and hear 
from him of the increased health or sickness of the district. 

From Harry he learnt of the severe and dangerous 
illness of his young friend, and his usually quick step 
became quicker, and his animated countenance assumed 
a very anxious expression, as he said, 

*' That young man is killing himself. His mind and 
body are both overtasked, and he cannot stand it. I 
will either take him to my own house, where I can 
watch over him, or send him into the country for rest 
and pure air. I have found the benefit of such a 
change myself. I am as strong and well again as I ever 
was in my life, and as ready for work." 
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" I should be truly glad to see our poor friend 
Wyndham as fit to return to his self-imposed duties : s 
you appear to be. Dr. Graves. But he is sadly weak, 
and, at times, he has seemed greatly depressed in spirit. 
He is more cheerful now j and I think your society 
will do him good." 

" He shall have it then," replied the doctor, briskly. 
" He shall come and live with me, and you shall join 
us as often as you will, and help me to cheer him. 
He is too good a fellow to be lost, or t^ be allowed to 
fall back again into the life of retirement that he has 
too long been accustomed to lead." 

" I am going out of London this very day," said 
Harry, " and therefore I am doubly glad that you have 
returned to take my place with Oliver. He wants 
some other companion besides his good old nurse." 

"Assuredly he does. But where are you going 
Mr. Morant?" 

" To Croydon, this afternoon j and then I know not 
whither." 

And Harry told the doctor all that he had heard 
from OHver of his visit to the Purvises, and of the 
strange effect that the sight of the picture at the 
Priory had produced on Mr. Purvis. 

At the mention of that portrait. Dr. Graves started 
slightly, and said, as if to himself^ 

" It is a wonderful likeness, certainly." 

Harry looked in his face inquiringly, but the 
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doctor made no further remark^ and he proceeded to 
tell him of his own journey to CrojdoD^ and of the 
departure of Mr. Purvis and his daughter. Also be 
informed him of Oliver's earnest wish that he should 
endeavour to trace them out, and furnish Blanche with 
such supplies as might be nedful. 

Dr. Graves listened with attentive interest to all 
Harry's narration, but he did not make any reply, 
and soon they reached Oliver Wyndham*s dwelliiig. 

The kind physician did not immediately enter on the 
subject of the Purvises, for he was well assured of the 
sentiments that Oliver entertained tow^ards Blanche, 
and he feared that he might betray his feelings more 
than he would wish to do before a third person. But, 
to his surprise, Oliver would not even allow htm time to 
enter on a medical examination of his case, before he 
produced Blanche's note, and said eagerly, 

** Forgive me for opening it 5 but it was brought to 
me, and I hoped to be able to render some assbtance in 
your absence ; but unhappily the time for doingr go had 
passed before I was in a state to read the letter. 
When Morant went down to Croydon, Mr. Purvis and 
his daughter were gone. Harry is now going to sedL 
them, and it would be well if he could take with bim 
the packet that Miss Purvis mentions.'* 

" There is no need for that, Oliver," said Harry, •* I 
am amply provided, and I hope that Blanche will not 
object to borrow from so old a friend." 
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" I think she might prefer not being indebted to 
any one,'* replied Oliver, with a little of his old uneasy 
tone, *' but never mind,*' he continued, more cheerfully, 
*' no doubt you will arrange it all satisfactorily, and it 
would cause much delay if you were now to wait for 
the packet. Go on your errand, and may the Lord 
prosper you ! " 

Dr. Graves was puzzled at Oliver s manner, and 
after Harry's departure he first made many inquiries 
respecting his bodily health, and then he recurred to 
Blanche's note, and narrowly observed his patient's 
countenance while he spoke of her, and of her painful 
and unprotected situation, if she were travelling about 
with her afflicted father. 

Oliver did not attempt to conceal from the doctor 
how deeply the subject interested him, and his good 
friend judged rightly that anxiety of mind had been 
quite as instrumental in bringing on his late illness as 
fatigue of body. He saw that Oliver was troubled in 
spirit, although he strove to speak cheerfully and hope- 
fully, and he resolved to ascertain the true cause of his 
depression, and to endeavour to remove it. 

"Do you expect that Mr. Morant will find the 
Purvises ? " he asked. 

" He will leave nothing undone that can assist in their 
discovery," replied Oliver, '* he has, indeed, a deep 
interest in the search." 

"Not greater than your own, Oliver," said the 
ph}rsician, kindly. 
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" Perhaps not ; but he has hope to urgre him on. He 
has a hope of happiness for himself j I can only hope 
to see the happiness of others." 

" How so, my good friend ? What hope of happi- 
ness has Harry Morant that is not equally open— I 
should say, more so — to you ? " 

" Would that I could believe it. Dr. Graves ! Bnt 
I know to what you allude and I know that it is 
quite beyond my attainment. I fully believe that 
Blanche Purvis has long been attached to Monmt 
and has only concealed it from him because she knew 
him to be a sceptic. He is a sceptic no longer; he is 
an honest inquirer after truth, and ere long he will, 
I doubt not, be a full and firm believer. Why, then, 
should he not once more urge his suit, and tell her 
that no obstacle now remains to prevent their happi- 
ness ?'* 

"What has so greatly changed Mr. Morant?" 
inquired the doctor. 

'' His sister s death, and all that she told him of 
Blanche's conversation with her first seemed to 
awaken serious thoughts in his mind, and I have 
happily been able to deepen the good impression that 
had been made, by talking and reading with him 
during his time of imprisonment to his home. Since 
his liberation he has been my devoted attendant and 
nurse, and has well repaid me for any efforts that I 
made for his good. Indeed, Blanche's happy expres- 
sion, when 1 told Viet 2i\. Cxo^^ow oi \W ^Tovtess he 
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was making in religious knowledge, ought to have 
been my ample recompense." 

*' And you have been working thus disinterestedly 
to promote the happiness of your rival ? Oliver 
Wyndham, you are an extraordinary man ! " 

" I have no claim to call myself his rival," replied 
Oliver sadly. *' If I have not been insensible to Miss 
Purvis's attractions, and to the rare beauty of her 
character, I have yet never entertained any serious hope 
of inspiring her with the same sentiments. What am 
I, that I should aspire to such an honour ? I have no 
position, no wealth, to offer her. Even if she did not 
love another, I could not dare to ask her to unite her 
fate to mine." 

" I am much mistaken if she does love another," 
said the doctor decidedly. " But we will not quarrel 
on that subject at present. I am going to call a coach, 
and take you and Elsie to my house, that I may save 
myself the trouble of coming here every day to look 
after you, and see that you do not get into mischief. 
You need not remonstrate, for the thing is settled. I 
must have you near me for various reasons, one of 
which is that the trial of Martha Bounds is coming on 
next week, and your evidence will be required. 
Indeed, you are the only important witness in the case, 
and, in the absence of Mr. Purvis, you only can 
identify the stolen articles. We must do all we can 
to strengthen you for the exertion." 
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There was a something in Dr. Graves' tone and 
manner that always seemed to give new life to lus 
patients^ and to inspire the weakest with strength, and 
the most desponding with hope. Oliver felt the 
tonic effect of his society already^ and he very readilj 
fell into his veiws and agreed to his proposed arrange- 
ment. 

Nor did Elsie Crowther attempt to dissent from it 
She had as great confidence in the doctor's cheeiiol 
spirit and kindly manner, as she had in his medical 
skill, and she expected that both united would soon 
efiect a marvellous change in her master. 

And Elsie was right. Oliver recovered rapidly 
after he became an inmate of Dr. Graves* well- 
conducted and hospitable home, into which it 
seemed that no morbid or overstrained feelings could 
find admission. His piety was a cheerful piety; his 
benevolence was the earthly expression of his heavenly 
affections ; his liberality was the ofiering of a free and 
willing spirit 5 and the hope that animated his words 
and his actions was the result of trust in the goodness 
of God, and confidence that He would overrule all 
events for the ultimate good of those who loved and 
served Him. 

Therefore Dr. Graves was a happy man, in spite of 
disappointments and trials, of which he had had his 
share ; and therefore his presence and his society had 
the effect of inspiring others with cheerful feelings. 
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and of helping them to bear their appointed burdens 
with resignation and with hope. 

On the evening previous to the trial of Martha 
Bounds, Oliver was quite able to accompany the 
doctor to a spare attic at the top of his house, to 
which he had had Mr. Purvis's chest carried when he 
first took charge of it^ and where it had since remained 
carefolly locked up. 

It was necessary that Mrs. Bounds* s shawl, contain- 
ing all the articles that she had abstracted from the 
box, should be produced in court, and in order to effect 
this object. Dr. Graves took the key, and for the first 
time raised the lid. 

Why did he draw back with a sudden start, as his 
eyes fell on several articles of female ornament and 
female occupation, that were arranged in one compart- 
ment of the chest ? These objects had not roused the 
cupidity of Martha Bounds, for they were of little 
in trinsic value compa^-ed with the chains of gold, and 
silver cups, that she had so greedily seized upon. But 
they absorbed the whole attention of Dr. Graves, and 
after gazing at them for a few moments in silence, he 
stooped and took up a small set of ivory tablets with 
silver clasps, and he looked steadfastly at some letters 
that were engraved upon them. Then he examined 
with equal care a small prayer-book that bore evident 
marks of having been much used, and on the fly-leaf 
of which there were words in his own handwriting. 
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"It is enough!" he exclaimed, ''I need look no 
further. My heart was not deceived when it was so 
drawn towards that sweet girl ; she is indeed the child 
of my first and only love — of her who was separated 
from me by false representations, and never knew mj 
truth and my devotion ! But she did not cast off all 
recollection of me.' She preserved these two tokens of 
my affection j and, for her sake, her husband has also 
preserved them. She herself has inscribed Blanche's 
name in this prayer-book.** 

Oliver listened with amazement. 

"Canyon mean," he said, "that Blanche's mother 
was the woman to whom you were once so gready 
attached ? Did you know of her marriage ? ** 

"I know that she went abroad with some relatives, 
and I heard a report of her marriage, and then of her 
early death. But 1 could never ascertain any particu- 
lars at the time, or learn whether she was happy. She 
believed me to have been false to her, and no doubt 
she ceased to think of me with affection — ^and yet she 
kept these things ! There is comfort in that, even now." 

Oliver took up the book, and he looked at the name 
written in it. 

It was now his turn to start and look amazed. 

"Susanna Stratford!*' he exclaimed, "Oh! why 
did I not know this sooner ? ** 

"Know what, Oliver? " inquired the doctor, '• What 
fresh discovery have you made ?" 
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"If Susanna Stratford was the former name of 
Blanche's mother, she and I may prove to be nearly 
related." 

"How so — tell me quickly," cried the doctor. 

"My own mother s name was also Stratford — Mary 
Stratford — and I have heard her speak of her sister 
Susan, and lament her troubled life and early death. 
Surely it must be so, and I have a claim — a cousin s 
claim — to guard and watch over Blanche.'* 

"It is all clear, perfectly clear, Oliver, and I greet 
you as the nephew of my beloved one, and the cousin 
of Blanche. I know that one of Susanna's sisters 
married a Mr. Wyndham, and was separated from her 
family in consequence of that ill-judged act. But I 
little guessed that my young friend Oliver was her son. 
Truly we are greatly indebted to Martha Bounds* s 
thieving propensities, which have led to this double 
discovery ! We must, out of gratitude for her services, 
try to save her from the capital punishment which she 
deserves." 

*•! promised Blanche that I would try to rescue her 
from death," replied Oliver, "and now I feel doubly 
bound to do all that I can for her to-morrow." 

The important chest was closed and locked, and 
nothing was removed from it except the shawl and its 
valuable contents. These the doctor carried down to 
his sitting-room, and there he and Oliver h^ld a long 
and interesting conversation on all that had so xxcl^kiw- 
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pectedly been made known to them, and on all to 
which the information might lead. 

One fact Dr. Graves communicated to Oliver, 
which, although he felt its importance, yet did not 
seem greatly to interest him or draw his thoughts from 
his new relation to Blanche, and the necessity of find- 
ing her and her father. The fact was, that the uncle 
of Susanna and Mary Stratford had, at his death, 
bequeathed a certain sum of money to their heirs, if 
any should appear within thirty years after his decease. 
This money had been left to accumulate, and had 
already nearly doubled in value, and it only remained 
for Oliver and Blanche to prove their parentage, in 
order to receive it. 

These particulars the doctor had derived from his 
friend Mr. Trehern, the owner of the Priory, near 
Croydon, and also a relative of Oliver s, inasmuch as 
he had married a cousin of his mother s, named Char- 
lotte Stratford, and had thus become possessed of the 
portrait that had given such a shock to the mind and 
feelings of Mr. Purvis. 

The mystery of that picture, and Blanche's extra- 
ordinary resemblance to it, were now explained j for 
it was indeed the likeness of her own mother in her 
youth, and Dr. Graves had often gazed on it with pain 
and pleasure when he had visited the Priory. No 
wonder, then, that he was struck by Blanche's appear- 
ance, and that he msUii^X^ Ml for her a peculiar and 
an abiding interest. 
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How eager was Oliver for the trial — ^which must 
necessarily detain him for some days in London — to be 
over, that he might set out in quest of his cousin 
Blanche ! And Dr. Graves did not try to dissuade 
him from making the attempt 5 he saw how strongly 
his mind was set upon it, and he believed that the 
bodily exercise and the constant change of scene and 
air, would be most beneficial to his health. He was 
also impatient for his young friend again to be thrown 
into Blanche's societyj for his penetrating eye and 
quick observation had detected enough to convince 
him that Oliver's affection was returned, and that 
nothing but his constitutional shyness and habit of 
self-depreciation had prevented him from discovering 
it also. 

He gave Oliver full credit for the honourable 
feeling that had deterred him from attempting to win 
Blanche's love, when he had not even a home to offer 
her. But now he knew that he had a competence, to 
which he might easily make additions by his own 
talents and industry^ and Mr. Purvjs was evidently 
a wealthy man, and also had become much attached 
to Oliver. 

The good doctor had, likewise, some other schemes 
for smoothing the path of his young friends, but he 
did not allude to them, and therefore we must wait 
his time for making them known. 

The issue of all his thoughts and all his plans, was 
a very great anxiety for the dlscovet^ oi ^^^^xfflNSsRs.^ 
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and a very canicit hope that Oliver might be the person 
to find them. 

The trial of Martha Bounds came on at the time 
appointed, but we so fully share the impatience of 
Oliver Wyndham and the sympathising doctor, to 
learn what had befallen the Purvises, that we shall not 
linger to describe the proceedings of the court. Suf- 
fice it to say, that Oliver's evidence ^ras conclusive in 
leading to Martha's full conviction for the attempted 
robbery. But Oliver remembered his promise to 
Blanche, and he also remembered the service that the 
wretched, and apparently penitent woman, had uncon- 
siciously rendered him, and he forbore to press the 
charge of violence towards Mr. Purvis. The capital 
sentence was, therefore, net pronounced against her* 
but she was condemned to banishment from her native 
land for life ; and was sent, with many other similar 
offenders, to repent of her crimes in perpetual exile. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

I^HBND what had become of the Purvises ? 
Mg(w|> We must go back to the day when Ohver 
JJ^BSm Wyndham left Croydon, in order to answer 
this inquiry. 

Blanche, as we have seen, had not on that occasion 
invited Oliver to repeat his visit. His strange look and 
manner had checked the expression of her friendly 
sentiments, and had caused her likewise to appear cold 
and reserved 5 so they had parted less happily than 
they had met, and sad and disappointed feelings had 
lingered in the breast of each. 

Had Blanche rightly understood her father s parting 
remark to Oliver, and his fervent reply, which 
unknown to them, had reached her ears as she stood 
by the open window, she would have had a lighter 
heart that day, and for many a long and weary day 
afterwards 5 and she would not have shed such bitter 
tears as flowed from her eyes when she found herself 
alone. She had become so accustomed to Olivers 
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iLiilv viMiti :u London : she had leamt so entirely to 
tmst :i) him tcjr cumtbm and advice in all t-hat related 
to Iier father : she had gradually- begmi 1X3 treat him 
with I ri:>ter -> ircmridence, and to teel tor Him whatihe 
rh«.ii:::i: wjs :i -sister" s atfection : and now, suddenly, a 
clcui seemed to have passed between them, aiwi 
d:iumt^.i die br^^htness oi their intinaacj'. More tiian 
one v.* before, Blanche had been painfull v struck by a 
sud.ien «:han!re :n Oliver's manner ; but the impression 
hud jl'vays passed < quickly awav, and had been fijr- 
gorten in the pleasure of his society, and the inteiest 
ot his conversation. His arrival at Croydon had 
caused her more joy than she would have cared to 
show ; and his kind sj-mpathy in her tather's disturbed 
state «)f mind, and his thoughtful attentions to herseK 
had rendered the last evening of his visit — ^whidi 
would otherwise have been most painful nnH dis- 
tre^iing — jl time ot happiness and satisfaction. 

Why did all this pleasant state of things change so 
sadly the next morning ? Why did Oliver appear so 
u rave and altered : and why did he leave her without 
one word to intimate that he wished to see her attain r 
Poor Blanche could tind no answer to these oft- 
repeated queries, except the very unsatistactorj one 
that he no longer cared to continue their intercouisc; 
and that he desired again to withdraw himself 6om 
all society, and to live the same lonely and retired life 
that he had told her had so long been his wont. 
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"That were a pity!** she said to herself 5 and then 
she tried to turn her mind to other subjects, and to 
devise plans for her father's future comfort. Her 
reflections with regard to him were far from cheering. 
She could not conceal from herself that his mind — 
already seriously weakened — had received a fresh and 
severe shock, and that there was now less hope than 
there had been previously of his ultimate recovery. 
This was ^ dreary prospect. How should she be able 
to soothe him, and control him, in his wandering 
fancies and fits of restlessness ? Who had she now to 
look to as a friend and counsellor? No one, except 
herself, had ever acquired so much influence over her 
father as Oliver Wyndham appeared to have done; 
and no one had ever gained his confidence and his 
approbation in the same degree. The time had seemed 
very long after their arrival at Croydon, before Oliver 
made his appearaince j but then she had been in daily 
expectation of seeing him, and she had laid up in her 
mind a store of incidents to communicate to him, and 
of questions to put to him, and of counsels to ask of 
him. Now he was gone — gone back to his own 
home, and his own absorbing occupations — ^and she 
might see him no more. 

It was a sad and a dreary prospect; and as days 
passed on, it did not become more cheerful. Mr. 
Purvis grew more and more weak and wandering in 
mind ; and he became possessed with a settled feeling 
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that he should soon rejoin his wife. But ^vhether this 
re-union would take place on earth, or in a happier 
world, he knew not. Only he became resolved to 
leave Croydon, and to wander about until he found 
her. 

Gladly would Blanche have taken him back to 
Lo ndon, and again have placed him under the care of 
Dr. Graves 5 but the doctor himself had warned her of 
the danger of Mr. Purvis's returning to the con- 
taminated air of the city before his health and strength 
were completely restored, and she did not dare to 
propose it. 

For some days she succeeded in turning his mind 
from his project of moving from his present abode, 
by taking him excursions through the surrounding 
country in an open carriage; but by-and-by he 
returned to the same point, and so decidedly insisted 
on preparations being made for a change, that Blanche 
could no longer resist. But where to go she knew 
not, and also the means of travelling began to run 
short. She had hoped to have returned to London 
direct from Croydon, and to have kept up an 
intercourse with Dr. Graves and Oliver Wyndham 
during her sojourn there 5 and she had therefore 
deemed it more prudent to leave the greater portion of 
t he ready money, of which she had the entire manage- 
ment, in the chest which was committed to Dr. 
Graves's safe keeping. 
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For some time Blanche entertained a lingering hope 
that she should again see Oliver ride up to the door, 
or that at least a letter would reach her, inquiring after 
her father s health, and proposing another visit. But 
day after day the sun rose and set, and no news 
arrived. 

At length she determined to write to Dr. Gmves, 
and she prepared the letter which we have already 
become acquainted with. The greatest difficulty was 
how to get it conveyed to London and delivered into 
the doctor*s hands. Many persons were now leaving 
the city, and seeking fresh country air in the suburbs 5 
but very few were willing to return thither, either to 
reside or to acomplish errands for themselves and 
others. It was not, therefore, without much trouble, 
and the promise of a large reward, that Blanche 
secured a messenger to take her letter, and bring her 
back the desired reply in safety. We have seen that 
her errand failed in consequence of the absence of Dr. 
Graves. The messenger returned with that intelli- 
gencej but he knew nothing of Oliver Wyndham' s 
illness, or of the letter having been forwarded to his 
residence. 

Blanche was therefore left to speculate, as before, on 
the cause of his non-appearance, and to make such 
arrangements as she could devise to satisfy her father s 
wishes. In order to procure the supplies that she 
thought she should need, she disposed of a valuable 
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diamond ring to a jeweller in the town, and she tkn 
engaged a carriage and a steady driver, to convey her 
and her f;ither wherever his roving fancjshouldleadhim. 

Wc will not follow them from place to place, s 
ihey moved onward to the south, until they reached 
the sea-coast, and tarried for awhile at one of thort 
li:,hing villages that have since become moch-fK- 
quented watering-places. It was a source of happincsj 
and gratitude to Blanche that her father seemed much 
revived by the sea breezes, and was again able to enjoj 
his favourite exercise of walking. His mind also became 
at times more clear, and his conversation more rational 
Still she had much cause for anxiety, and her h<e wai 
a very trying one. Well was it for her that her trust 
and confidence had long been fixed on God, and not 
on man, or her spirit, however buoyant, would have 
been crushed by the heavy burden that she had Xo bear 
alone, and by the gloomy forebodings that would in- 
trude unbidden on her mind. And well was it that 
her father s soul had for years past been so deeply 
imbued with pious thoughts and holy feelings, which 
had indeed become, as it were, a vital part of himself, 
that now, when his intellectual faculties had failed, 
and reason and memory were often utterly at fault, he 
could still find joy and peace in the well-known truths 
of the Gospel, and could still feel within his breast a 
perfect peace that nothing could disturb. 

Had it been otherwise — ^had his views with regard 
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to his spiritual state, and his acceptance in the sight of 
God, been as dim and confused as they were on all 
other subjects, Blanche felt that her trial would have 
been tenfold more severe, and her heart would indeed 
have been sorely oppressed. But however restless Mr. 
Purvis might be — however much he might suffer 
from fatigue and physical irritation, aiid a sense 
of his own helplessness of mind and body, there was 
ever one spot of rest to which his child could point — 
one Rock, so firm, so clear, so ui^failijag in strength, 
on which his tottering spirit could repose, and find 
peace. And this it was which sustained both the 
father and the daughter, and kept them from repining. 

After a little while, Mr. Purvis grew tired of the 
monotony of a flat sea-coast, and decided oh again 
turning his face towards London ; and Blanche felt a 
relief in taking this step, which she hoped would place 
her father within reach of Dr. Graves's medical aid, if 
it should be required.. This, she greatly feared, would 
be the case y for although ,the invalid was decidedly 
stronger, there were yet many signs of the ill-effects of 
the dire pestilence on his constitution, and she could 
not always repress or conceal her uneasiness on his 
account. 

By slow degrees, Mr. Purvis and his daughter 
returned to the neighbourhood of London, and esta- 
blished themselves in the best lodging that they could 
procure near Greenwich. This place pleased Mr, 
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Purvis, for he found great interest in observing the 
various vessels that moved up and down the river, or 
were moored at a certain distance from the shore. 
Many of the latter contained merchants and their 
i'amilies, who had taken refuge from the plague in 
these floating, isolated dwellings when the disease was 
at its commencement, and who had not yet ventured 
to return to land. 

The only communication which these individuak 
held with those on shore was by means of a few 
watermen, who conveyed their letters and messages, 
bringing back food and other necessaries to the ships. 

Blanche and her father especially remarked one man 
who never failed to make a daily voyage to the shore, 
and back again to two or three vessels that lay together 
within sight from their windows. The man always 
landed near to their lodging, and sometunes they passed 
very near him when they were walking on the river 
bank ; and there was a sadness and a seriousness in his 
countenance that interested them greatly. Except to 
perform the errands committed to him, he never 
remained on shore. In a short time after his landing, 
he might be seen returning to his little boat laden with 
baskets and parcels, and then he rowed away to the 
vessels, to deliver his goods, and did not return again 
until the following morning. He attached his boat to 
those of the ships which lay in the water around them, 
and there he passed the night, with no other covering 
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than the sky, and no other lights than the moon and 
the stars. 

One day, while Mr. Purvis was sitting on the shore, 
and silently watching the quiet rippling of the water, 
this man drew his boat to shore very near them, and 
Blanche accosted him kindly. At first he seemed to 
shrink from her approach ; but when he had looked in 
her face for a moment, his fears vanished, for in her 
fresh complexion and clear Qyos he read the indications 
of health. 

Blanche saw the movement, and she smiled. 

''You need not feir us," she saidj *'we have long 
been at a distance from London, and are free from all 
infection. We have seen and experienced the horrors 
of the plague when it was at its height 5 but that, 
thank God, is past ! " 

" Yes, lady, the worst is over, we may hope. But 
the disease still lingers in many parts of the city; and 
thoie who have hitherto been preserved from it fear to 
go back to their homes and their occupations." 

" Is that your case, then ?" inquired Blanche. " Are 
you not a waterman by profession ?" 

" No, madam ; I was a porter in a large establishment 
on Lu Igale Hill, and was making a very good liveli- 
hood for myself and my wife and children. But soon 
after the plagua broke out, my master was carried off, 
and several of his family followed him very quickly to 
the dead-pit, and the whole establishment was broken 
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up. I tried several modes of getting a living, but in 
vain, for all work was stopped, and half the inhabitants 
of London had left the city, ^nd the other half were 
either dead or dying. I could not move my family, so 
I took to the dangerous business of a watcher at the 
doors of infected houses, and I helped to carry many a 
corpse to the dead-cart. Through God's mercy, how- 
ever, I never took the disease, and I earned enough to 
keep myself and my poor wife and children from 
actual want." 

" And were they also preserved from the pesti- 
lence?" 

''No," replied the waterman with much emotion, 
" our youngest child — our darling — ^was taken from us, 
and I feared that his naother would leave me also. 
But the Lord spared me that sorest of all trials, and 
she yet lives with our tliree surviving children in a 
cottage not far from this place — there, to the left, at 
the foot of those poplar trees." And he pointed 
towards a small, low dwelling that stood alone at no 
great distance. 

''Why did you give up your calling, and come 
hither?" asked Blanche. "I fear, from what you tell 
me, that watchers and porters are still required in 
the city." 

" They are ; but not in such numbers as during the 
autumn and winter, when men could not be found to 
fill the office. But I grew weary of it. My heart 
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sickened at the sights I saw, and at the cruelty and 
the pillage that I witnessed. I watched at the door of 
one Master Wyndham when he was attacked by the 
plague. I had known him before, and had seen many 
of his acts of charity and of courage 5 and I asked to 
be appointed as porter to his house. After he re- 
covered he showed me much kindness j and both he 
and his housekeeper, Mrs. Crowther, came often to my 
poor dwelling to see my sick wife, and to comfort her for 
the loss of our sweet boy. Mr. Wyndham saw that I 
was spirit-broken, and not fit for the work of a 
watcher 5 and he advised me to remove my family to 
some spot by the river-side, and take to the business of 
a waterman, at which I had worked as a boy." 

" And your boat — did Mr. Wyndham give you 
that?" asked Blanche eagerly, and she guessed the 
answer. 

" Surely he did, madam, or I could never have got it. 

He gave me money to purchase it, and also to enable 

me to move my family to this place. I hope and pray 

that the Lord will preserve him in health and safety, 

for many would mourn his loss if he were to be taken." 

Blanche's heart was beating rather fast while she 

listened to the waterman's story. She felt an increased 

interest in him and in his family, and she said, 

" Has your wife recovered her health entirely ?" 

" She has long been free from the pestilence, and I 

hope from all infection. But I do not dare to go to 
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the house, lest by any chance I should catch the 
pestilence." 

" And are you more afiraid of catching it youiself 
than of those so near and dear to you being infected V 
said Blanche, with some surprise. " Can you have 
deserted them in this time of trouble to secure your 
own safety?" 

"Oh no, lady! God forbid that I should do so! 
I work for tliem as much as I can; and, blessed be the 
Lord, I have hitherto kept them from want." 

And the poor man raised his eyes to heaven with 
such an expression of pious trust and thankfulness, 
as convinced Blanche of his sincerity and good feeling. 
"But if you never go to the house, how do you 
know of the welfare of your family, and how do 
you help towards their maintenance ?" 

"I work as a waterman, and my boat serves me 
as a home, by day and by night. All that I earn I 
lay upon that stone;" and he pointed to abroad 
flat stone lying on the grass between the spot 
where he stood and the cottage which contained 
his wife and children. "If I were to go to my 
l^ome, where the disease has been, I could not truly 
nof T ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^""^^ ^''''"' 'infection, and I should 
thus lo ^^''"'^"^'^ *^ approach the ships. I should 
children^ "^^ employment, and my poor wife and 
stone, aiH'^T '^'^'' ''''''^* ^""^ ^ ^"^ ^^^^ ^^^ '^ "^^ 



my earnings, and anything that is 
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given to me from the ships, upon it. Then I call 
until my wife hears me, and comes out to fetch it, 
when I come back to my boat and push oiF to the 
vessel. I was on my way thither, madam, when 
you spoke to me." 

''I will not detain you any longer, then," said 
Blanche, kindly. "Go and call your wife, and, " she 
added, as she placed a piece of silver in his hand, 
*'add this trifle to your own earnings. It may 
procure some little comforts for your family." 

"The Lord reward you, lady!" said the waterman, 
and he touched his hat respectfully, and hurried 
towards the cottage. At the stone he stopped j and 
Blanche saw him lay upon it some bread and meat 
which he had brought with him in his boat, and also 
the money. Then he called loudly, "Rachel, Rachel. ♦ 

The door was opened, and a pale, sickly-looking 
woman came out, followed by a little boy. 

"Is it you, Rupert?" she said 5 "and have you 
brought aU those things for us? Dear husband^ 
I fear you keep but little for yourself." 

As she slowly drew near to the stone, Rupert 
retired, looking back at her sadly and kindly. Then 
again he paused 5 and he told her, in a loud voice, 
who had sent her the various articles. 

"Captain Drummond sent the bread," he saidj 
"and Captain Edwards sent the meat; and this 
young lady gave me the crown piece for you. But 
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Rachel, remember that Gk)d sent it all, and give 
thanks to Him !** 

He stood watching her as she took up the things; 
but she was so feeble that she could not cany all 
at once, and her voice was so weak that Blanche 
could not well distinguish what she said in replj. 
But she saw her grateful look, and the ^int smile 
that lighted up her wan features. She moved off 
to the cottage with what she could cany, leaving 
the little boy to guard the rest: and her husband 
returned to the spot where Blanche still stood, with 
tears glistening in his honest kindly eyes. 

"It is a great blessing,*' said Blanche, ''that yoo 
are able to trust your wife and children to the care 
of the Lord, and to feel resigned to His will. He 
has indeed visited this place with sore judgments, 
but He still remembers mercy.'* 

"Yes, madam," replied Rupert, reverently, "it is 
of God's infinite mercy that any of us are spared^ 
and who am I, that I should repine at His chas- 
tisement ?*' 

So saying, he bowed respectfully to Blanche, and 
also to her father, who had listened attentively to 
the conversation, although he had taken no part in 
it J and then he returned to his boat, and took from 
it the baskets that were to contain his purchases for 
the vessels, and went on his way. 

"Blanche," said Mr. Purvis, as he rose from his 
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seat on the ground, "what did that man say about 
Wyndham? Do we not know some one of that name ? 
Was it he who promised to take care of you, my 
child, when I am gone ?" 

"Dear father, do not talk of that," said Blanche 
hurriedly. "We do know a Mr. Wyndham — the 
kind young man who attended you when you were 
ill, and who visited us at Croydon. We have not 
seen him since.'* And Blanche sighed unconsciously 
as she uttered that truism. 

"Ah, yes — ^that was he — I remember now — ^he was 
very good and kind, and I asked him to come again j 
but he has never done so. I knew that name long 
ago. It was the name of a cold-hearted villain, a 
very different man from our young friend. I wonder 
where he is now, and why he does not come to 
see us?'* 




CHAPTER XXII. 




IJLANCHE PURVIS did not venture to go to 
poor Rachel's cottage, for she feared that 
infection might still linger there. But some- 
times she purchased articles of food or clothing, and 
followed Rupert's example by placing them on the 
flat stone, and then calling for the woman to come 
out and take them. 

Rachel soon knew her voice, and she loved to hear 
it — not only because it was a signal that relief was at 
hand, but because of the kindly words that Blanche 
addressed to her while she was within hearing, and the 
sympathy that she showed in her distress and suffering. 
Frequently, also, she met Rupert on the river s side, 
and gave him money for his family. She liked to 
hear his sensible and pious remarks -, and she also liked 
to draw him into some mention of Oliver Wyndham, 
whose praises he was never -weary of uttering. 

While Mr. Purvis and Blanche were thus quietly 
residing at GreenwicVi, ?li\ active search was being 
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carried on to discover their place of retreat. Harry 
Morant had traced them from Croydon to the sea-side 5 
but there he again lost them, and could obtain no in- 
formation as to the direction in which they had gone 
when they left the fishing village. So he had returned to 
London, to report to his friend, Oliver Wyndham, his 
ill-success, and to prepare for a fresh expedition on the 
same errand. 

But Oliver was no longer in London ? and from Dr. 
Graves Harry heard of the rapid progress he had made 
towards health, and of his departure on the same quest 
in which he was himself engaged. 

Oliver had also repaired, in the £rst instance, to 
Croydon, and from thence had followed the objects of 
his search to the south. But he had taken a precaution 
that Harry had omitted j and had obtained at Croydon 
a full description of the vehicle in which they had 
travelled, and of the driver who had conducted them. 
When, therefore, as he journeyed onwards, he met a 
carriage and a coachman that answered to the descrip- 
tion, he immediately drew up his horse, and questioned 
the man with regard to his passengers. 

From him he learnt that Mr. and Miss Purvis had 
discharged him when they had arrived at the sea-coast, 
and he described to him the situation of the lodging 
that they had engaged. But he added that the old 
gentleman seemed very restless, and had only remained 
one night at any place where they had stopped. He 
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did not, therefore, think it likely that Oliver would 
find him at the village where he had left him several 
days previously j since which time he had taken 
another engagement, which had prevented his earlier 
retuni to Croydon. 

Armed with this information, Oliver hurried forward 
with as little rest or delay as he and his horse could 
manage to proceed with. He was, however, doomed 
to disappointment. When he had found the lodging 
that the driver had indicated, he was informed that the 
gentleman and lady had left the place on the previous 
day 5 and all that the landlady could tell him was 
that Miss Purvis had informed her they were gcxng 
towards London. 

This was a very much more serious journey in those 
days than it has ever been in the memory of the present 
generation. The roads were deep and heavy ; the car- 
riages cumbrous and ill-made 5 and the horses very dif- 
ferent to those which we have been accustomed to see 
brought out from our well-conducted posting-houses. A 
horseman might hope to overtake travellers in any 
kind of vehicle on wheels; and Oliver Wyndham 
entertained such expectation when he set out in pursuit 
of the Purvises. 

But again his hopes were frustrated. His horse fell 
lame on the evening of his departure, and detained 
him two whole days at a roadside inn, where, to his 
mortification, he heard that two travellers, answering 
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to the description he gave of Mr. Purvis and his. 
daughter, had slept on the previous night. 

He had, therefore, only missed them by a few hours y. 
and with a good horse and a little hard riding, he 
might have come up with them on the following day. 
But no good horse was to be procured at the little- 
inn j and he was compelled to wait — ^with as much 
patience as he could command — ^until his own steed 
was able to proceed on the journey. 

Even then, he was obliged to moderate his speed j, 
and it was well for himself that it was so, for his. 
strength had by no means returned, and he was quite 
unequal to a hurried and continued journey on 
horseback. 

As he proceeded, he occasionally heard some tidings, 
of the travellers j but when he approached nearer to* 
the metropolis, where roads intersected one another,, 
and inns were numerous, he lost all trace of them 
again. He felt sure, however, that they would stop iu 
the suburbs of the city, and not return to its still pesti- 
lential street j so* he put up himself and his horse at an 
inn in Woolwich, which was then regarded as a. 
tolerably healthy place j and he set himself to consider- 
what step he should next take. 

While he was ruminating on this matter, it occurred, 
to him that his humble friend, Rupert the porter, had 
taken up his abode at Greenwich, and that possibly he- 
might derive some information from him. If Mr^ 
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Purvis and Blanche had crossed the river to Blackwall, 
or if they had indeed taken boat to the cityj Rupert 
might have heard of it, for there were but few 
passengers now going up the river, and such persons as 
Mr. Purvis and Blanche could not be unnoticed. 

I'he next morning Oliver walked to Greenwich j 
but he did not see Rupert, who had already executed 
his commissions, and returned to his station alongside 
one of the ships. He heard, however, from some of 
the shopkeepers, that such a man came frequently to 
their houses for supplies -, but no one could tell him 
where he made his home, or what was his occupation 
•during the rest of the day. 

For several mornings Oliver walked to Greenwich j 
and at length he perceived Rupert standing by the flat 
stone already mentioned, and calling, as usual, to his 
wife. He immediately went up to him, and great was 
*the poor waterman's joy at seeing him. His pleasure 
was, however, somewhat checked when he saw how 
pale and emaciated his young benefactor looked, and 
what lines of suffering and anxiety were visible in his 
•countenance. 

" Thank God, you have not fallen a victim to the 
pestilence. Master Wyndham!'* he exclaimed, as 
Oliver frankly offered him his hand. "1 have often 
feared that I should never see you again, for I knew 
you would go on perilling your life among the sick 
jand the dying. But you look ill, sir, have you been 
•attacked a second tVm^ V 
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" No, Rupert, not by plague. I have been ill and 
troubled 5 and I have left London to travel about in 
search of some friends.'* 

"1 hope 70U will not return to the city until you 
are quite well and strong, sir. The disease still seizes 
on the weak and the suiering, and soon lays them low. 
Are you going to remain any time in Greenwich ? I 
believe there is no disease here now : only a few cases 
have occurred of late, and they have not been fatal.'* 

''Then I trust that your wife has quite recovered, 
Rupert, and that your other children have escaped ? " 
inquired Oliver, kindly. 

"They are all living, thank God!" said Rupert. 
*'My poor wife is better, but she is still weak and 
sickly. We have found some good friends here, Mr. 
Wyndham, or I fear she would hardly have recovered. 
The captains of the vessels where I carry provisions 
give me many things for my family. See, sir, I have 
just laid all I got to-day on this stone, and Rachel will 
come for it when we are gone. But our best friend 
has been a young lady — a blessed angel, I would 
rather call her. She has supplied my wife and chil- 
dren with wine, and many comforts, that have helped to 
restore them to health ; and, more than that, she has 
shown such kindly feelings towards us all, and spoken 
such words of comfort and of piety, as have cheered 
our hearts even more than her gifts." 

Oliver was not pale when he replied to Rupert's 
account ofhh fair benefactor. 
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"Surely,*' he exclaimed, hurriedly, "she is the very 
friend whom I am seeking ! Is she tall, and graceful, 
and lovely ? — Has she clear brown eyes that seem to 
look down into your very soul ? — and is her voice like 
miisic?" 

Rupert looked up astonished at this enthusiastic 
burst of feeling, so different from Mr. Wyndham's 
usually calm and reserved manner. A slight smile 
curled his lip 3 but he repressed it, and answered 
gravely, . • , 

"To my fancy, sir, the young lady I tell you of is 
all that you describe. I never saw her like and I 
should think there are but few such to be met with ia 
this world.'* 

" Ah, it is she, no doubt ! " said Oliver, more calmly, 
and almost with a sigh ; for he remembered that the 
intense joy he felt at even a prospect of seeing her 
again, would not be shared by her. 

"Had she an elderly man with her, Rupert?" he 
asked — " a fine, dignified looking man, with a flowing 
white beard ? " 

" Just such an old gentleman was always her com- . 
panion, sir 5 and it grieved me to see how very weak 
he was at times, and how heavily he leaned on that 
slight young lady's arm. His mind, too, seemed to be 
as weak as his body, and he would ask the most 
childish and TamVA'm^ ^^^Vaotss.. But there was a 
heavenly look on Vi\s i^^e ^ ^^^ ^V^^> iw— -i. VfSw 
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like his daughter's, only more dreamy and vacant. He 
never seemed unhappy/* 

" You speak, Rupert, as if you had not seen them 
lately. Have they then left this place ? and, if so, 
have you any clue to their further destination?*' 

Oliver spoke hastily and anxiously again, and 
Rupert saw that he was deeply interested in the 
strangers. He answered, therefore, rather sorrowfully, 

''It is three days since I have seen them. Master 
Wyndham 5 and I fear they have gone away.*' 

" Did you learn their name ? — and where did they 
reside ? I must go instantly to the house, and make 
Inquiries ! " ''.■■■. 

"I know neither their name nor their residence,*' 
replied Rupert. "1 always met them walking or 
sitting by the river-side yonder, and I never knew 
from whence they came." 

Oliver looked grievously disappointed. 

"I will meet you here again to-morrow," he said, 
*'and in the meantime we will both make inquiries." 

Then he placed a piece of money on the stone, be- 
side Rupert's scanty earnings, and took his leave. 

All that day Oliver wandered about Greenwich, 
questioning every coach-driver whom he saw whether 
he had conveyed such persons as he described out of 
the place ; and also calling at several lodging-houses, 
and many shops, in the hope that some of the inmates 
might furnish him with the information he sought. 
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But it was all in vain 5 and he returned weary and 
dispirited to his temporary home at Woolwich, after 
the night had quite closed in. 

On the following morning, he again met Rupert by 
the river-side 5 but the waterman could give him no 
information, and he expressed his fears that those he so 
anxiously sought had certainly left the place, and that 
he must again resume his search without any clue to 
guide him. 

"It is a pity, sir," said Rupert. "I think that 
young lady sadly wants a friend just now, for her 
father's state seemed very distressing. And I think she 
would be as glad to see you as you would be to find 
her 5 for she seemed so pleased when I chanced to 
mention your name 5 and she often spoke of you after- 
wards, and of the great kindness that you had shown 
to her and her father when he was sick of the plague." 

"Did she?" exclaimed Oliver 5 and he would gladly 
have heard Rupert repeat every word that Blanche had 
uttered, especially every word that related to himself. 
But he repressed the desire, and concealed the satis- 
faction that Rupert's remark had given him. He only 
replied, 

"The pleasure and the profit that I derived from 
visiting at Mr. Purvis's house would have repaid me 
for far more of danger or of fatigue than I encounter- 
ed there. Gladly would I again run the same risk to 
enjoy the same happiness 
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Again Oliver and the watchman parted j and again 
the former resumed his very unpromising search. 

At a chemist's he was told that some medicine had 
been purchased for an elderly gentleman — z stranger — 
who had been taken ill and detained in the place. 
But no address had been given 5 and the chance of 
this individual proving to be Mr. Purvis was very slight. 

So Oliver wandered to and fro, forgetful of hunger 
and fatigue, until he was nearly exhausted. At length 
he made up his mind to go back to Woolwich, and 
to return the next day to London, and consult with 
Dr. Graves as to his future proceedings. "Perhaps,'* 
he thought, "the Purvises are already there, and 
Harry Morant has joined them 5 and he and Blanche 
are happy, and quite independent of me." 

He was walking slowly along a road that was bor- 
dered by small detached villas while he indulged in 
the above uncomfortable reflections. From the open 
window of one of these houses the sound of singing 
reached his ears, and he paused suddenly. A blind 
was drawn across the window, to prevent the obser- 
vation of the passers-by, and Oliver could not therefore 
discern the form of the singer, but could he ever 
forget or mistake that voice ? His very heart stood 
still as he listened, and heard one of those wild, sweet 
songs from a distant land, that had often delighted 
him in Mr. Purvis's sick chamber, and had soothed the 
restlessness of the sufferer. 
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Here, then, his search was ended 5 here were the 
beings whom he had so earnestly desired to find ! But 
now that he had found them, were his feelings all 
pleasurable ? By no means, for Oliver remembered the 
last time that he had parted with them, and he pain- 
fully felt that the happy terms which had subsisted 
between them in the days that that song recalled to his 
mind, could never be again established. But he had a 
self-imposed duty to perform 5 and he was resolved to go 
through with it, regardless of his own inward feelings. 
He approached the door, through the little garden 
that divided the house from the public road 3 and he 
knocked with rather an unsteady hand. The servant 
who opened the door replied in the aflirmative to his 
inquiry whether Mr. Purvis resided in that ho use 5 and 
without fiirther parley ushered him into the room 
from whence the sounds had issued that had been 
his guide. 

There sat Blanche Purvis, in all her beauty, and all 
her unaffected sweetness 5 and by her side lay her 
father upon a sofa, looking as pale and emaciated as 
Oliver had ever seen him, even on his first recovery 
from the pestilence. 

Blanche rose to meet the visitor, and she greeted 
him with her most cordial smile. 

" You are welcome, indeed ! " she said. " I have 
greatly wanted a friend of late, and I knew not whom 
to apply to." 
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" You knew — ^and your father knew — ^how gladly I 
would have rendered any assistance in my power. Oh 
why. Miss Purvis, did you not send to me ?" 

Blanche coloured deeply. ''I wrote to Dr. Graves, 
and I heard that he was absent. I thought you would 
have come again to Croydon to inquire after my dear 
father. But as you did not do so, I concluded that 
you were too busy to leave London." 

**I was ill — very ill and unconscious," replied Oliver 
in a low tone and almost reproaching voice. ''Did 
you not guess that nothing else would have detained 
me? 

''Who is that, Blanche?" inquired Mr. Purvis. 

" Is he the young man whom we were talking of 
the other day, and wishing so much to see? Is his 
name Wyndham?" 

It was evening, and a dim twilight had followed 
the setting of the sun, so that the room was in shadow, 
and Oliver's countenance was not visible to the invalid. 
But he immediately approached him 3 thus saving 
Blanche from the awkwardness of replying to his last 
question. 

" I fear that you are ill, Mr. Purvis," he said. "The 
change of air, from which we hoped so much, has 
failed to strengthen you." 

" I shall never be strong again," replied Mr. Purvis, 
looking around him to see whether Blanche was near. 
Then, as she had turned away towards the window, he 

\3 
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continued in a whisper, " I shall not stay here long : 1 
am going to join my child's mother. I will tell you 
by-and-by what I wish you to do. Blanche does not 
like to hear me speak of it.'* 

The young girl's quick ear caught these sentences, 
and to hide her confusion, she left the room to give 
orders for refreshment to be prepared for their visitor. 
When she retuned, she saw an expression of mingled 
pleasure and anxiety on Oliver s countenance that she 
could not quite understand. But . the conversation 
became more easy and gene;ralj and when, after supper, 
Oliver took his leave, she ventured to say, 

"We shall see you again to morrow, Mr. Wjmd- 
ham?" 

" Of course you will, . my love," interrupted her 
father before Oliver could reply. ''Our good young 
friend has consented to come and stay here for some 
time, and help you to nurse me, as he used to do in 
London. He wanted me to send for Harry Morantj 
but I much prefer his company to Harry's, and I am 
sure it will be better for him to spend some days here 
and not to go back to the city." 

" Do you sanction this arrangement. Miss Purvis ?" 
said Oliver, in a very earnest voice.' 

" I shall be glad and thankful for your help, if you 
can spare the time," replied Blanche. "My father 
wants some one lo coxwex^e 'SNvVii Vsira and cheer him." 
The mention oi "ft^rr^ '^otodX. \a\ ^gc^^ ^ 
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Blanche's ears. Why should Oliver Wyndham desire 
to throw her into his society ? and why had he spoken 
of him so approvingly on several former occasions ? It 
was a mystery^ and an unsatisfactory one> and she 
inwardly resolved to disabuse Oliver s mind of the idea 
that Harry had any claim or any pretension to special 
fevour, either with her father or herself. 






CHAPTER XXIII. 

|igjR. PURVIS had, during the last few days, 
shown signs of increasing weakness 5 and 
Blanche's fears were again aroused. He had 
been unable to quit the house, even to saunter down 
to his favourite spot by the rivers side 5 and his 
daughter had never left him. Therefore it was that 
Rupert had lost sight of them, and believed that they 
had left Greenwich. But had Mr. Purvis desired 
another change ever so eagerly he was at present unfit 
to attempt it 5 and Blanche was very thankful that he 
did not press it. 

After the arrival of Oliver Wyndham his spirits 
seemed immediately to revive, and his conversation 
became more calm and rational. There was a visible 
change for the better when Oliver came on the follow- 
ing day to take up his temporary abode in the same 
house in which he and his daughter had engaged apart- 
ments 5 and his pleasure at seeing his young friend and 
favourite was very gratifying to him, and not less so to 
JBianche. 
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'^Now that you have some one to take care of you, 
Blanche,*' he said, soon after Oliver's appearance, '^you 
must go out again, and walk by the river-side. Your 
poor friend, the waterman — ^he who spoke so much of 
Wyndham's kindness — will think that you have for- 
gotten him. You must buy some food for his wife 
and children, and place it again on that stone. Ah, 
this plague is a dire calamity, Wyndham ! It separates 
even husbands from their wives. But it did not sepa- 
rate my child from me — nor did it terrify your brave 
heart. You both of you did your duty — and more 
than your duty — ^towards me." 

And Mr. Purvis fixed his deep penetrating eyes first 
on one and then on the other of the young people, 
with a peculiar and a pleased expression. 

**Go out now, Blanche," he continued. '^Your 
cheeks have grown pale of late — no, they are not pale 
now, I see. But you must want exercise and change ; 
and I will rest here by the window until you return." 

Blanche could say nothing against this assertion 5 and 
she and Oliver soon sallied forth, first to make their 
purchases, and then to seek for Rupert. The warm 
morning sun was shining, and a soft breeze was blowing, 
when they reached Rupert's usual landing-place ; and 
as he did not immediately appear, they sat down on 
the side of a small boat that lay empty on the shore, to 
wait for him. 
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They were silent for some time j and both seemed 
buried in deep thought. 

Presently Oliver observed, rather abruptly, 

"Mr. Morant has been seeking you and your father. 
Miss Purvis, very anxiously.** 

"Why should he take the trouble to do so ?'* replied 
Blanche. 

"Your letter to Dr. Graves — ^which you know I 
opened — made us very uneasy on your, account. We 
feared that you might be in some difficulties, and that 
your father was hardly able to extricate you from them. 
Mr. Morant was very desirous to go down to Croydon j 
and I was then quite unable to move. Indeed, had it 
been otherwise, he, as your oldest friend, had the first 
claim to the privilege of offering his assistance.** 

Blanche coloured -, and she looked away from Oliver 
while she replied, 

"I am not aware that Mr. Morant has any claim to 
offer his society or his assistance. His feelings and 
opinions have always been so opposed to those of my 
father, tliat for some years past, he has not desired his 
intimacy.** 

"But those feelings and opinions are changed. Miss 
Purvis. I am thankful to be able to assure you that 
the good impressions on his mind, of which I informed 
you at Croydon, have deepened into serious convictions. 
Harry Morant is now no longer a sceptic, but a willing 
receiver of the truth." 
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"For his own sake, and for his mother's sake, I 
rejoice to hear it.'* 

** And will not this change produce a corresponding 
change in your feelings towards him ? " urged Oliver, 
in a sort of desperation, as if resolved to know the 
worst. " Hany Morant is now a noble character — true 
and generous. I know no one so worthy of the happi- 
ness to which he has long aspired.'* 

''Oh, Mr. Wyndham !" exclaimed Blanche — and 
tears of shame and vexation rose to her eyes. " Why 
do you speak thus to me ?" 

" Pardon me. Miss Purvis. I know I have no right 
to allude to such subjects. But I feel a deep interest 
in your welfare and in that of my kind friend, Morant : 
and I have promised to do all I can to further it. 
Therefore, it is that I am so anxious to convince you of 
the great change that has taken place in him. He is 
now all that his best friends can desire to see him." 

" I am glad to hear of that change in him, as I 
should be to hear of the same happy change in any 
other of my fellow-creatures — specially glad, because 
of the association of friendship which bound me so 
closely to his dear sister. But it can never affect me 
in any other way. I do not wish to see Mr. Morant." 

There were truth and decision in Blanche's whole 
look and manner. Oliver could no longer doubt that 
he had utterly mistaken her feelings, and a strange 
revolution took place in his own irvm^. "^-axx^ ^^N- 
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circumstances now recurred to his memory, and ap- 
peared in a new and more flattering light 5 and a vague 
sense of hope and joy took possession of his soul. 
Could Elsie be right ? — could Dr. Graves be right in the 
hints which they had thrown out ? — could it be possible 
that he was indeed preferred to Harry Morant 5 and 
that Blanche would gladly recognize his relationship to 
her, and his claim to offer her all the comfort and 
assistance that such a relationship might enable him to 
bestow ? 

Oliver had resolved not to make known to Mr. 
Purvis and his daughter all the interesting facts that he 
and Dr. Graves had discovered, until he had seen how 
he was received in his old character of a mere friend. 
He did not wish to owe any of their kindness and 
favours to the knowledge that he was allied to them by 
any other than voluntary ties 5 and had he seen again in 
Blanche the same coldness that he imagined at Croydon 
— ^had he again fancied that she had betrayed a prefer- 
ence for Harry Morant, he would probably have gone 
back to London without even telling her that he was 
her cousin. 

But she looked so kind and so gentle — she so ingenu- 
ously disclaimed all interest in Harry, that he could 
no longer refrain from telling his cherished secret. 

" Do not think me presuming. Miss Purvis,** he 
said, " if I confess the great joy that I feel at hearing 
that declaration, the trvxOa. o^ ^V\ricL 1 cannot doubt. 
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Since Hany Morant has no claim to hinder it, I would 
fain ask to share your confidence and your friendship, 
on the plea of relationship." 

'* Of relationship! how can that be?" exclaimed 
Blanche, with surprise, but not with displeasure. 

" I am your cousin — your own cousin. Our mothers 
were sisters, Blanche ; and you have no nearer relative 
on earth — except your father — than myself. 

Blanche was greatly moved. She frankly gave her 
hand to Oliver, saying, 

'' Cousin Oliver, I accept the relationship. But you 
must explain it to me. Does my father know of it ? 
and was that the reason why he spoke of your taking 
care of me ? " 

*'No; Mr. Purvis does not yet know anything of 
this discovery, and probably he will not readily under- 
stand it. But it is quite true, Blanche, and I will 
soon make it all clear to you : but it is a long story 
and I have something that I want to say to you first. 
Will you listen to me ? " 

Here Blanche tried to withdraw her hand, but it 
was forcibly retained : and, willing or not, she was 
compelled to listen to all that Oliver Wyndham had to 
say. 

No doubt every one of our readers would form a 
different idea as to what Oliver ought to have said at 
this particular juncture, and in what manner Blanche 
should have replied to him 5 so we -wWWe^Nfe e.'a.OcL a^^ 
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to imagine the conversation that ensued to have been 
exactly such as he or she would have wished it to be, 
only stipulating that the result shall be the same j and 
that at the close of the conference, a very happy and 
contented expression shall be found on the counte- 
nances of both the interested parties, for such was 
assuredly the case. 

They had relapsed into silence, a silence more 
expressive than words, when they saw the head of 
Rupert appear at the top of the flight of steps that 
led to the landing-place. They had not observed his 
boat approaching tlie shore, perhaps they had not been 
looking for it. 

"We have been waiting for you here, Rupert,*' said 
Oliver, as he rose and approached him. "1 wished to 
tell you that I have been so happy as to discover my 
lost friends 5 and I knew you would be glad to see 
Miss Purvis again." 

Rupert's honest face beamed with satisfaction as he 
looked from Oliver to his fair companion, and saw that 
an unwonted expression of happiness dwelt on both their 
countenances. 

''May God bless her, and reward her for all that she 
has done for me and mine ! " said the waterman, as he 
came towards the little boat on which Blanche was 
seated. "I know you will be glad to hear, lady," he 
continued, ''that my wife has recovered rapidly during 
the last week, thaiiks lo 2KV ^o\a Vkwiwess, and the 
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blessing of. God upon what you sent her. And all the 
children are well now. It does my heart good to hear 
their merry laugh once again, and to see the colour 
coming back to their pale faces. Will you kindly 
come to the stone. Miss Purvis, while I lay my little 
stores on it ? and I will call to Rachel to come out 
with the children. I know you will see the change, 
and be glad.** 

And the poor fellow wiped a tear of joy and grati- 
tude from his eye with the back of his hard hand. 

**I will go with you with pleasure,*' replied Blanche, 
readily. *'Come, Oliver,*' she said, turning to her cousin. 

It was the first time that she had called him by his 
name; and.it sent a thrill of joy through his heart. 
The fact was not unmarked by Rupert ieither 5 and he 
smiled, but he said nothing, and led the way to the 
stone. 

At his call Rachel and the children appeared and 
approached some steps towards the stone. There was 
indeed a decided improvement in their appearance and 
also in their clothing j and the poor woman poured 
out her thanks and blessings so eloquently, that 
Blanche laughingly begged her to desist, and bidding 
her farewell, left the spot. 

When she and Oliver were gone, Rachel came 
nearer to the stone, for Rupert no longer feared to 
meet her in the open air, although he did not yet 
think it right to return to his home. 
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''What a beautiful couple!'* said Rachel to her 
husband. "And they are as good as they are hand- 
some. It is a pity that Mr. Wyndham is lame.** 

''He would be too perfect to my fancy, if it were 
not for that little lameness,'*, replied Rupert. "I do 
not think the young lady minds it much. How happy 
they both looked !" 

"A.nd they deserve to be happy!" said Rachel, fer- 
vently, as she began to carry her stores to her little 

dwelling, assisted by the children. 

****** 

When Blanche and Oliver re-entered Mr. Purvis's 
sitting-room, they found him looking unusually well 
and animated, and occupied with reading, which he 
was not often able to continue for any length of time. 

"Why, Blanche, how bright and rosy you look!" 
he exclaimed, as she approached him, and bent down 
to kiss his forehead. "You must walk out every day 
now. Our friend's society seems to have done you as 
much good as it used to do to me in London ! " 

Blanche laughed and became still more rosy. 

"I have found a new relative, father," she replied. 
"And it is such a pleasant discovery, that it has made 
me quite happy. Let me present to you my cousin, 
Oliver Wyndham." 

"Your cousin, Blanche ! His name Wyndham ! 
What do you mean?" 

"I mean that Oiivet "Wyti^^Lm, av« Vw\sid friend, is 
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the son of my aunt Mary Wyndham, of whose sad 
history you have told me.** 

''Is he indeed poor Mary's son ?'* said Mr. Purvis, 
looking rather confused. "Come here, Wyndham, 
and let me look in your face. Can you be the son of 
James Wyndham, who broke his poor wife's heart? 
You must be like her, not like him. He could not 
have had your open countenance and clear ingenuous 
eyes. I never saw him or your mother -, but my wife 
loved her sister, and mourned over her fate. She did 
not know that Mary had left a son behind her when 
she died. Is your father living ?'* 

"No, he died many years ago, when I was a boy. I 
have thought myself alone in the world. I little 
dreamed that I should find relatives in the friends who 
have shown me more kindness than I have ever met 
with elsewhere. May I look on you as my uncle ?** 

Mr. Purvis took the young man's hand, and pressed 
it warmly — 

"You must look on me as your father, Oliver, and 
on Blanche as your sister. You will be a brother to 
her, will you not, and a protector when I am gone ? *' 

"The office of Blanche s protector is that which I 
was about to petition for,** replied Oliver, smiling ; 
*'but not as a brother, Mr. Purvis. May I not aspire 
to a still closer relationship ? May I not ask you to let 
me become your son as Blanche's husband ?** 

Mr. Purvis looked from one lo \\ie o\5cifct ^& ^'e^ 
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stood before him, and he seemed to be satisfied with 
what he read in both their countenances. He was still 
grasping Oliver's hand, and he took that of his beloved 
child, and joined them together in his own. 

"You are the only man I ever knew who was worthy 
of her. Grod bless you both, my children ! And may 
she be to you as a wife, Oliver, all that she has been to 
me as a daughter ! But what shall I do without her ?" 

"Dear father, I will never leave you!'* exclaimed 
Blanche, as she kissed him fondly. "Oliver would 
not even wish to take me from you. He will help me 
to nurse you while you are ill ; and when you are well 
we will talk of the future." 

Blanche left the room to lay aside her hat and 
mantle, and to recover from the agitation which the 
recent conversations had excited. She was very happy. 
A bright light seemed to be shining all around her, 
and she forgot even her anxiety respecting her father 
in the blessed feeling that she would no longer have to 
bear that anxiety, or any other trial, alone. She did 
not forget Who it was that had guided all the circum- 
stances connected with herself and Oliver in so 
wonderful a way, and had so overruled what seemed 
very calanaitous or very fortuitous events, as to lead to 
the present happy state of things j and she thanked the 
Giver of all goodness for the light that had sprung up 
in her dark and troubled path. 

When she returned to lY^e ^v\.\!va^-xciwsL, she found 
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her father had fallen into a quiet sleep, and the ex- 
pression of his fine features was one of perfect peace 
and contentment. She and Oliver seated themselves 
near the window, and they were soon in deep conver- 
sation as to the events of the past. An explanation 
was entered into with respect to Harry Morant, and 
Oliver was easily convinced of the mistake into which 
he had fallen. Blanche also became acquainted with 
all that had occurred between him and Oliver 5 and 
she saw in his simple and unaffected narration of facts, 
how noble and disinterested a part her cousin had 
played, and how he had sought to promote her happi- 
ness to the utter forgetfulness of his own. 

She rejoiced in the proofs which Oliver gave her of 
the change that had taken place in Harry's feelings 
and opinions on the most solemn and momentous of 
all subjects ^ but she rejoced even more at the evident 
growth in grace, and in spiritual knowledge, that had 
been effected in Oliver's own soul since the first days 
of their intimacy in her father's chamber of sickness. 
All the best points of his character seemed to be 
strengthened and developed, and all the little weak- 
nesses and defects to be subdued. She felt that he could 
now sympathize with her in all her deep religious 
feelings, and all her bright aspirations for a world of 
purity and joy, even as sincerely as she had ever sym- 
pathized with him in his intellectual powers and his 
beautiful and originai thoughts. 
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Each day added to £lanehe*s happiness in all that 
related to her betrothed. But each day did not lessen 
her anxious fears for her father. He continued calm 
and placid, and ever seemed contented when he saw 
his daughter and Oliver by his side. His restlessness 
had passed away, but strength had not returned to take 
its place 5 and both Blanche and her cousin were 
desirous that he should again be under the care of Dr. 
Graves. 

t Oliver had already written to the doctor to tell 
him of his happiness, and to request him to break to 
Harry Morant the circumstances of his engagement 
with Blanche. He now proposed to go himself to 
London, and bring Dr. Graves down to Greenwich 
to see the invalid. 

This was agreed on ^ and so promptly was it carried 
out, that soon after noon on the following day Oliver 
had returned to Greenwich, and with him Dr. Graves 
and Mr. Trehern. The latter gentleman happened to 
be at Dr. Graves* s house when Oliver arrived there, 
and he was greatly interested in all that he heard of 
the Purvises, and of their connection with his late 
wife. He therefore proposed to go down and see 
them, in order to renew the acquaintance that had 
been commenced at Croydon, and also to make 
arrangements for the payment to Blanche and her 
cousin of the sum of money to which they were 
cleady entitled. 
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Mr. Trehern explained to Blanche the reason why 
he, like Dr. Graves and others, had been so much 
struck with her countenance at first seeing her 5 and he 
kindly promised that as soon as she and her father 
were again settled in London, the portrait of her 
mother should be sent to her. 

'' You have the best claim to possess it,** he said ; 
*' and in a little time, no doubt, Mr. Purvis will learn 
to look at it without injurious excitement.** 

Dr. Graves was not satisfied with the state of his 
former patient. He desired to watch him daily 5 and 
in order to do this, it was necessary that he should 
reside near him. It was therefore arranged that he 
should engage a good and airy lodging for Mr. Purvis 
and Blanche not far from his own residence, and that 
Elsie Crowther should prepare it for their reception on 
the following evening, and should continue to reside 
there as Blanche* s assistant; while Oliver should return 
to his quarters in the doctor*s house, and give up his 
old lonely dwellings, and with it his old lonely habits. 

All this was effected, and a time of comparative rest 
and peace ensued — z happier time than Oliver Wynd- 
ham could ever remember, or than he had ever dared 
to hope for. 

The pestilence had died away, and an entire security 
had succeeded to the terrible alarm and panic. It was 
said that nearly one hundred thousand persons had 
been carried off by the plague •, and yeV l^oxidQitL \i'a^ 
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seemed as populous as ever, and as busy and as gay. 
Thousands had been ruined, and thousands had been 
left destitute and helpless by the ravages of the fell 
disease, and total cessation of business j but trade and 
commerce were now resumed, and a great eftort had 
been made during the spring for the alleviation of the 
unprecedented distress which reigned in many of the 
poorer districts. 

The king had set a noble example in this one re- 
spect; he gave a thousand pounds a week for a 
considerable time for the relief of the poor j and the 
entire subscriptions were estimated at one hundred 
thousand pounds a week. So far the surviving inhabi- 
tants of the city showed a becoming sense of tne mercy 
which had been vouchsafed to them; but in other 
respects there does not appear to have been any great 
reformation in the conduct of the people, or any 
indication that God's severe judgment had brought 
them to repentance and amendment of life. 

In a material point of view they sought to purify 
their infected city; and no expense or pains were 
spared in cleansing and fumigating not only private 
dwellings, but also all public buildings, especially 
hospitals, and all such places as had been used as 
receptacles for the sick. 

Of all these places St. Paul's Cathedral was the 
most spacious and the most important, and it under- 
went the most t\ioroM^\i au^ o^v-xe^^-AsA. cWnsings. 
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No means were left untried to free it from pollution 
and infection, and no costly remedies were grudged to 
restore the stately pile to a fit condition for the resump- 
tion of its sacred uses. 

It happened that Oliver Wyndham was passing 
near the cathedral one day, when some of the most 
effectual of these processes were going on. The floors 
and pillars had been washed with vinegar, and the 
strongest scents had been plentifully used, and at last 
several large casks of pitch had been placed in the 
different aisles and set fire to. 

The mingled smells that issued from the building 
were almost overpowering, and the smoke that came 
roiling from the open doors and windows, had a 
strange and very picturesque effect. Oliver paused to 
gaze awhile, and he thought, *' What if the building 
itself should take fire, and our venerable cathedral 
should thus be laid low ! " 

While he was picturing to himself such a calamity, 
he was startled by some one laying a heavy hand upon 
his shoulder, and, looking quickly round, he beheld a 
strange gaunt figure, of almost gigantic statue, dressed 
in a flowing robe, and his long hair hanging matted 
on his shoulders. 

" Young man," he said, in a deep sepulchral voice, 
every tone of which could nevertheless be heard to a 
great distance, *' Yoimg man, do yoM ^-ai.^ ovi "^y^ 
purJ^cBtion of the polluted temple "> Xou ^\vaiX\vN^ ^.^ 
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see a better purification than this — one that shall search 
it from the roof to the foundations. Then only will 
it be effectually cleansed. " 

The stranger ceased, and strode on regardless of the 
observations and the whispered remarks of the passers- 
by, and he was soon out of sight. 

" Who is he ? " asked Oliver of one who stood near 
him ? but he guessed what the answer would be, for 
he had often heard of the wild prophet, who for more 
then a twelvemonth had gone about denouncing judg- 
ments and woe upon the city, and who still continued 
his weird and ominous denunciations, although London 
had already been well-nigh desolated, and the Lord had 
but just removed His chastening hand. 

" He is Solomon Eagles,'* replied the bystander. 
" Have you never seen him before ? All through the 
last sad year he has roamed the streets, sometimes 
almost naked, and with a brazier of burning coals 
upon his head, but always grave and severe as you saw 
him just now, and always with a woe upon his lip^. 
Truly the evils that he foretold last year have come to 
pass in a fearful manner. The Lord grant that he 
may not again prove a true prophet, and that the woes 
he now denounces may never be fulfilled!'* 

"Amen," said Oliver, fervently. "Our city has 
had one striking call to repentance, may she not 
need a second." 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

jHE summer passed tranquilly away. Oliver 
Wyndham found employment suited to his 
talents^ and he worked diligently and cheer- 
fully } always rewarded by Blanche's approving smile, 
when he told her of his successes, and always looking 
forward to the day when Mr. Purvis's improved health 
would free her from her constant attendance, and 
when she would consent to become his bride. 

Dr. Graves had, since their return to London, made 
known those benevolent plans to which we have 
already alluded. He had declared his intention of 
making Oliver Wyndham his heir, and of settling upon 
him a very comfortable income on his marriage j and 
the good man's happiness at having effected this 
arrangement — ^and thus having removed all possible 
scruples on Oliver s part on the score of his own com- 
parative poverty — ^was so evident and so genuine, that 
it would have been cruel and ungenerous to demur 
at accepting his generosity. 
All was prepared, — sven a home iot ^^ ^oxiXJw^ 
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couple, in which the pleasantest apartment was ar- 
ranged especially for Mr. Purvis's comfort, and which 
Elsie Crowther was never weary of beautifying and 
superintending. Yes, all was ready — ^but the desired 
change in Mr. Purvis's health did not appear, and 
glanche would not hear of entering on her married life 
while he continued in so precarious a state. 

Often her father urged her to fulfil her engagement 
to Oliver ; but she always parried his arguments, and 
declared that she could not agree to become a wife 
until her father could accompany her to the church, 
and himself give her away. 

To her surprise he one day informed her that he 
had, during her temporary absence from the house, 
gone with Elsie's assistance to the neighbouring 
church, and had given orders for all the necessary pre- 
parations to be made for a wedding which would take 
place four days hence. It was on the last day of 
August that Mr. Purvis made this announcement to 
his daughter, and she no longer opposed his wish that 
she should be married on the 4th of September. 

How happy was OHver when he came in that even- 
ing, and was exultingly told by his uncle that all was 
settled ! and how heartily did Dr. Graves, who accom- 
panied him, congratulate all parties, and enter in all the 
arrangements ! 

When Mr. Purvis retired early to rest, as was his 
custom, the doctor assisted \ivnx mto his bed-chamber, 
which adjoined the sittm^-toom- 
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'' Look, my friend/* said the invalid, as he took his 
seat opposite to a lovely and well-known portrait that 
hung over the chimney-piece -, " look at that face : I 
can now do so with calmness, for I know that I shall 
fK>on follow her, and see her in all her heavenly beauty. 
It is very lovely. Doctor, is it not ? I see, that you can 
appreciate it ; and I charge you to see that it is care- 
fully removed to our new residence. In three days we 
shall go there — my last move 5 and I would have that 
picture there to receive me when I enter the house. 
You will take care of it, will you not ?'* 

" I will guard it as the apple of my eye," replied 
the doctor. And the invalid went to his rest well 
contented with his friend's assurance, and little guess- 
ing that the picture was as precious in his estimation, 
as even in his own. 

On the following day Oliver left London for Croy- 
don, in order to visit Mr. Trehern at the Priory, and 
complete all the necessary business relative to the will 
of his and Blanche's uncle. He intended to remain at 
the Priory for two days, and return to London on 
Monday, the third day of September, hoping that the 
next morning would usher in his happy bridal day. 

But " Man proposes, and God disposes." 

* * * * * 

Sunday, September the second, passed with its usual 
tranquillity. Blanche and Dr. Graves attended the 
church in their vicinity, of whicVi ^00^ "^x. ^^xsM^^t?. 
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was the minister 3 and Blanche thought, with some 
emotion, of the next occasion on which she would 
enter that sacred building, to pledge her faith to Oliver 
Wyndham, and unite^herself to him for life. 

Mr. Purvis was remarkably cheerful that day. The 
prospect of Blanche's marriage greatly occupied his 
mind, and kept it from desultory wandering. He was 
pleased at the thought of his child's soon being settled 
in a permanent home, and of sharing it with her and 
Oliver for the short time that he expected to remain 
with them on earthy and his health and spirits had 
both improved since all was so pleasantly arranged. 
A deep peace had settled on his fine countenance 5 and 
Blanche looked at him with love and admiration when 
she took leave of him on that Sunday night. 

Yes, there was peace and joy in that little house- 
hold, and Blanche's heart was lifted up in gratitude 
for the many mercies that were granted to her. 

But the same peace and tranquillity did not reign 
throughout London on that eventful night. The 
Great Fire had commenced 5 and early in the follow- 
ing morning Elsie came to arouse Blanche with the 
fearful tidings that many streets were already blazing 
fiercely. 

Blanche hastily arose, and hurried to her window. 

But the streets on fire were at some considerable 

distance from that in which she dwelt, and she could 

only see the smoke tisim^ \x^ \xv \\\\k:.Vl dark ominous 
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clouds. She dressed herself quickly, and went to her 
father, and very quietly informed him of the firej but 
at the same time she assured him that it was not yet 
approaching their district,! and that there was every 
hope that it would ere long be extinguished. 

All that day the thoughts of Mr. Purvis and his 
daughter were engrossed by the sad news that reached 
them continually. More than once Dr. Graves came 
in to tell them of the progress that the fire was 
making, and to assure them of their own personal 
safety. But the good and active doctor was much 
engaged in assisting and prompting the efforts that 
were being made to stay the fiery torrent, as it flowed 
onwards down Thames Street, Cheapside, and many of 
the adjacent streets, and he could only pay very 
hurried visits, and charge Blanche to remain calm, and 
to keep her father as far as possible from excitement 
and alarm. 

Several times Blanche went with Elsie to the roof 
of the house, and gazed with awe and wonder at the 
scene of devastation that was rapidly extending across 
the city. She could now see the flaming" houses, and 
hear the rushing sound of fire and the wild din of the 
falling walls and roofs, mingled with the cries of the 
terrified people, and the rattling of vehicles and horses 
along the streets. It was hard to come down from 
such a spectacle, and join her poor father with a calm. 
unru/Hed brow, and speak words o^ \vo^^ «cA ^^^^ 
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couragement. Bat Blanche possessed a brave heart. 
Not even the view of this dire calamity could shake 
her trast in God : and she was endued with strength 
according to her need. 

The hours — the long dreadful hours — ^passed by. 
Why did not Oliver return ? Had he been by her side 
Blanche felt that she could better have endured the 
trial and the responsibility that now pressed heavily 
upon her. 

But Oliver did not come; and her last visit to the 
roof showed her clearly that the flames were advanc- 
ing slowly but steadily towards their residence. 
Already many of the inhabitants of the street were 
packing up and removing their more valuable articles 
of property ; and the landlady of the house informed 
Blanche that ere long she should do the same, and she 
advised her to make arrangements for taking her father 
to some safer situation. 

What could Blanche do ? She knew that it would 
be a hopeless attempt to procure a carriage ; and she 
dreaded the effect on her father s mind of any an- 
noimcement of immediate danger. Surely OHver 
would soon arrive ; or at all events Dr. Graves would 
come again, and give her counsel and assistance. So 
she and Elsie decided that they must wait yet awhile, 
and keep a constant and vigilant watch upon the ad- 
vances of the devouring element. 

Night set in — \i that could be called night, which 
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the flames made as light as day in the city and for 
miles around. Mr. Purvis expressed a wish to go to 
rest J and Blanche did not oppose it. She and Elsie 
would watch ; and it would be well that her father 
should get some hours of repose which would 
strengthen him to bear any sudden remove that might 
be necessary. 

Before he laid down, he looked at the cherished 
picture, and said, 

"Dr. Graves promised to remove that picture to 
your new house to-day, Blanche. I fear he has for- 
gotten it, or he has been so busy looking at the fire, 
that he has not had time to do so." 

"He will not forget, dear father/* replied Blanche. 
"That portrait shall be moved when we go to our 
home.'* And she left him with a sigh 5 for she thought 
how little prospect there was of all the happy anticipa- 
tions for the morrow being realized ! 

Sadly she sat in the deserted sitting-room, or wan- 
dered from room to room, consulting with Elsie j for 
imdoubtedly the danger became more urgent. The 
landlady and her family were gone, carrying such 
valuables as were portable, and no one now remained 
in the house except the lodgers. 

Elsie proposed to go to Dr. Graves's residence 
which was situated more out of the line than the fire 
seemed to be taking, and if he should not have 
returned home, to request h\s trxisty Txvax!k.-^fcxs"«nS. Va 
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come to their aid. To this Blanche consented 3 and 
then she softly re-entered her father's chamber, and sat 
down by his bedside to watch his quiet slumbers. 

How long she had remained thus she could not tell. 
Her thoughts had been too long fixed with straining 
earnestness upon one fearful subject 3 and now they 
involuntarily sought rest in other and more peaceful 
visions 3 and she almost forgot the awful realjty that 
surrounded her. 

Suddenly a loud crash aroused all her faculties, and 
awoke her sleeping father. The sound was followed 
by a strong smell of fire 3 and smoke was seen to enter 
through the half-open door, while bright gleams of red 
light shot in through the chinks of the shutters, which 
she had closed to induce her father to sleep. 

She was instantly by his side. With haste she 
assisted him to rise, and partly to dress j and she enve- 
loped him in his ample black velvet gown. Then she 
placed him in his chair, and flew to ascertain the exact 
nature of the peril to which they were so suddenly 
exposed. 

It was indeed as she supposed and dreaded. The 
flames had come on more and more rapidly as they 
gained breadth and strength 3 and they had reached 
the adjoining house, which was already deserted by its 
inhabitants. Thence the fire had broken into their 
own dwelling, through the slight partition wall of^the 
lower floor j and it was l\ie fallm^ of a part of that 
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wall which had alarmed Blanche, and admitted the 
smoke and flames. 

The lower part of the house was now burning, and 
their situation was most perilous. Loud shouts from 
the watchmen and others in the now crowded street 
called on any inhabitants to show themselves j and 
Blanche threw open the sitting-room window, and 
replied in a clear voice, 

"Only my father and I are here. Save him, for the 
love of God!** 

There was a great stir among the crowd. The 
sight of Blanche had aroused a strong feeling of 
sympathy and pity ^ and many hasty suggestions of aid 
were uttered. But no ladders were at hand, the stair- 
case was blazing, and flames were shooting forth from 
the window beneath that at which the fair young girl 
was standing. 

"Blanche, Blanche! Come back to me!** cried the 
agitated voice of her father. And she instantly left 
the window, and returned to his room. He had 
placed a chair before the fireplace j and had with 
difficulty climbed upon it, and was trying with 
trembling hands to take the portrait from the wall. 
But his head grew dizzy, and he would have fallen if 
his daughter had not been at hand to support him. 

She again made him sit down, and then she knelt 
•before him ; and clasping his hands in hers, she hid her 
Jhce upon them, and shed some le^t^ oi ?l^o\v^ » 
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"Oh, Oliver — vaj own Oliver! Why are you not 
here to save us?'* she cried. 

"I am here, my beloved! God be praised you are 
yet unhurt !'* 

And Blanche looked up to see that face she loved so 
dearly — ^that being she trusted so entirely — ^at her side I 

"Come!** he cried, "there is hope, but not a 
moment to lose !" and he threw around her slight form 
a wide woollen cloak, and was about to bear her from 
the room. 

"Save my father first!" she exclaimed 5 and at- 
tempted to disengage herself from his arms. 

"Take her, Oliver ! she is yours!" said Mr. Purvis. 
And Oliver raised her from the ground in an almost 
senseless state. 

But he was not alone. Two others had followed 
him, and were now beside Mr. Purvis's chair. Harry 
Morant drew a blanket from the bed, and enveloped 
him from head to foot, while he said, 

"Trust to me, Mr. Purvis. Blanche's father shall 
not perish if I can rescue him with my life !" 

And throwing his strong arm round his waist, he 
supported him towards the sitting-room, from whence 
only there was any hope of escape. 

Dr. Graves was ready to assist him -, but Mr. Purvis 
turned his eyes imploringly towaids tlie picture, and said> 

"You promised to take care of it. Dr. Graves." 
'''And I will do so\" reigiV\e^ xN^a ^ot\Qx, 
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So saying, he sprang on a chair, and removed the 
precious portrait, which he wrapped in a thick cover- 
let, and then hurried to the window. A ladder had 
been placed there just after Blanche had left it -, and 
those who brought it were those who entered to save 
the lives of the father and daughter. 

It was a service of peril and of difficulty to cany- 
down the treasures they had rescued 5 but these three 
brave men were well seconded in their efforts by the 
crowd below 3 and though the flames and the smoke 
scorched and almost blinded them and those they bore 
so steadily, yet they were otherwise uninjured) and 
they were received in the street with loud shouts and 
acclamations. 

Blanche quickly recovered her senses and her 
presence of mind, and was able to attend to her father, 
whose state was far more pitiable than her own. He 
was quite unable to stand, and he evidently had a very 
confused idea of all that had happened, and of his 
present situation. A sort of litter was hastily formed 
of a shutter supported upon staves, and on that he was 
laid, his only remark being, in a low voice to Blanche, 
as she wrapped his coverings around him, 

''He has saved the picture, as he promised !" 

Harry Morant had not seen Blanche since the day 
that she visited his dying sister. He knew that she did 
not wish to see him, and he had forborne to IrkltwAa. 
himself upon her presence. Now ^\ie ;s.^^T<^^OckR^ 
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him, and extended her hand to him, saying, warmly, 

" God bless you, Harry ! You have rendered me a 
service to-night that I can never forget." 

Harry did not reply — ^he only pressed her hand, and 
turned away to take his place at the head of Mr. 
Purvis's litter. 

"Who will help me to carry him?*' he asked 5 and, 
as he spoke, a stalwart waterman pushed through the 
crowd, and exclaimed, 

"Let me assist — I would carry him till I dropped, 
for his daughter's sake, as well as his own." 

And Rupert took up the staves, and he and Harry 
moved slowly through the crowd, followed by Blanche 
and Oliver, and led by Dr. Graves, who insisted that 
his patient should be taken to his own house. 

Just then Elsie Crowther appeared in a state almost 
of distraction. She had been making many and 
ineffectual efforts to procure assistance to remove Mr. 
Purvis 3 and she had been so detained by the obstruc- 
tions in the streets, and in such perils from falling 
houses and heavily-laden waggons, that she feared she 
should never accomplish her return to the lodging. 
On her way she heard that the street in which Mr. 
Purvis resided was on fire^ and knowing the solitary 
and helpless condition in which he and his daughter 
were left, she had been in the greatest alarm for their 
safety. 

What was therefore Yiei '-^o^ ^tid thankfulness at 
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finding them safe, and in the care of their friends ! 
Ruin and destruction and death were all around, and 
the fell destroyer was still going on his way, and 
laying all low in his track 5 but Oliver Wyndham and 
Blanche Purvis were safe, and she could not repress 
her joy. 

"The Lord has had you both in His safe keeping!** 
she exclaimed, as she seized their hands. ''Blessed be 
His name for this signal mercy ! How came you here. 
Master Oliver? and why did you not come sooner?'* 

Oliver could not forbear a smile, even under present 
circumstances. 

*'l am truly thankful to have arrived when I did, 
Elsie,** he said. "Half an hour more of delay, and 1 
should have been too late — too late!'* and he shud- 
dered at the thought. "Had I remained at Croydon 
to-day, I should have seen the light that this awful fire 
has cast for many miles around, and I should have 
hastened back. But I was obliged to go into Kent 
very early this morning 3 and I knew nothing of the 
fearful calamity until I returned to the Priory, some 
hours later than I intended. Then Mr. Trehem had 
left home, and journeyed to London, and I had great 
difficulty in procuring a horse to carry me to the city. 
But it has passed now — ^my anxiety and the danger 
have both passed now — ^and my treasure is saved ! We 
must think of the sufferings of others, and endeavour 
to alleviate them,** 
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*' I make no doubt. Master Oliver, that you will put 
yourself into peril again as soon as you can -, and Dr. 
Graves is about as fool-hardy as you are. I can say 
nothing however against your both trying to be useful 
to-night, for I saw many a fearful sight of desolation 
and suffering as I came back from searching for the 
doctor." 

"Perhaps my good old Elsie was somewhat fool- 
hardy herself, in venturing where she did," replied 
Oliver. '* But we will not dispute on that point 5 I 
trust we are both of us ready to encounter danger and 
fatigue for the relief of our fellow-creatures 5 and I 
fear we shall have a full opportunity of doing so now. 
Never was there known such a destructive fire as 
this appears to be 5 and it is said that the worst is not 
yet over." 

They reached the doctor s house in safety, though 
not without many delays and much difficulty. It 
required all Harry Morant's and Rupert's strength and 
activity to convey Mr. Purvis through the crowded 
and disorderly streets, and to save him from rough and 
painful shocks. And Blanche was glad to ding to 
Olivers arm, and to shroud herself beneath his 
wrapping cloak from the rude gaze of the rabble that 
rushed in every direction, bent on plunder and violence. 

It was therefore with sincere thankfulness that they 
found themselves beneath Dr. Graves*s roof 3 and no 
time was lost in getting Mr. Purvis to bed. He asked 
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no questions — he seemed spent and exhausted -, but he 
smiled when Dr. Graves imfolded the picture, and 
placed it opposite to him, and he said, 

"Thank you doctor 5 you have redeemed your 
pledge/* 

In a few words Blanche was informed of the reason 
of Rupert's opportune appearance. He had seen the 
lurid glare and the smoke that hung over London in 
the morning j and he observed that it increased, and 
spread towards Whitechapel. This determined him to 
go to the city, and led him to search for Mr. Purvis's 
residence. 

Harry Morant and Dr. Graves had also been drawn 
in that direction by the same observation. They had been 
engaged all day in various parts of the blazing dis- 
tricts J and it was not until late in the evening that 
either of them became aware of this approach of 
the flames towards the dwelling of Blanche and her 
father. Then they turned their steps thitherward 3 
and it came to pass that they met each other, and also 
encountered Oliver, as all were hurrying in the same 
direction. 

Soon Blanche and Elsie were left to seek needful 
repose, while Dr. Graves's servant watched Mr. Purvis^ 
and the three gentlemen, attended by Rupert, went 
out to try and help their fellow-citizens in this time of 
distress. 

It was indeed a calamitous spectacle that met their 
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eyes in whatever direction they turned. All the sky 
was of a fiery hue, even like a burning oven, and the 
sight of it was visible for upwards of forty miles. It 
was supposed that on that night there were ten thou- 
sand houses in flames 3 and still the fire went on and 
increased, for the heat became so intense, that at last 
none could approach to attempt to check it, and it 
spread to a length of two miles, and nearly one in breadth. 

All the two following days the conflagration raged 
unchecked. Churches, public buildings, magazines, 
bridges and shipping — ^all were destroyed, to the com- 
puted value of ten millions six hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand pounds sterling ! Upwards of thirteen 
thousand houses were utterly destroyed, including 
many that were blown up in the hope of making 
breaches to stop the progress of the flames, and 
eighty-seven churches were laid low. 

Bui nothing seemed to affect tlie citizens of London 
so much as the destruction of their noble cathedral. 
The news that St. Paul's was in flames was heard witli 
dismay ; and multitudes thronged to witness the grand 
but appalling sight. 

The fire had spread all round the cathedral, until it 
was hemmed in by a circle of flame, and stood in the 
midst uninjured. Eut at length the intense heat 
caused a part of the roof to ignite, and quickly the 
beams fell in, and then J:he ruin spread wide and fast. 

Oliver and Harry had approached the spot 3 and 
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where the fire had burnt itself out they made their 
way to the building, just as a stream of molten lead 
poured like a glittering cascade from the roof. This 
occurred in several places, and the burning lead flowed 
along the aisles of the church, or trickled down the 
steps. 

Through the open doorway the young men gazed 
on the strange and fearful sight. The choir was all 
wrapped in flame, and the beautifully carved wood- 
work acted as a ready conductor of the fire from one 
part of the building to another. As they looked 
round them Oliver observed the same strange figure 
that he had seen once before, moving along one of the 
galleries. He pointed him out to Harry, but he was 
quickly out of sight, and the increasing heat warned 
them to retire to a distance. They did so, and then 
turned to look again on the burning pile 5 when to 
their surprise they beheld Solomon Eagles appear at 
the foot of one of the pinnacles, where he stood erect, 
and, extending his arm, he began to harangue the 
crowd below, and to proclaim the fulfilment of his 
own prophecy in the second woe that had overtaken 
the city, and the purification by fire of the grand 
temple of Gk)d. Many called to him to come down 
and save himself; but he gave no heed to their 
entreaties, and continued to maintain his position 
until the flames approached and almost wrapped him 
in their tongues of fire. Then he turned, and raising" 
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both his arms, he sprang into the burning gulf below 
and was seen no more. 

Olivers heart sickened at the awful fate of this 
strange enthusiast, and he and Harry hurried from the 
spot. 

On Thursday, September 6th, it pleased Gk)d to put 
an end to this most fearful judgment j but London 
was in a state of unprecedented ruin and desolation, 
and it seemed that years must elapse ere the once 
joyous city could rise from her ashes and sit again as a 
queen, after the two awful visitations that had befallen 
her. 

****** 

But there were still some homes unscathed j and in 
those homes were loving hearts and human feelings, 
and family anxieties. 

Mr. Purvis was sinking. He knew — ^and Dr. 
Graves knew also — ^that he had but a few days to live. 
This last shock had been too great for him, and his 
powers of rallying were gone. He did not shrink 
from death, but seemed even glad and thankful to 
leave this world, and go to rejoin her he had loved 
and honoured so truly, now that he knew his child 
would not be left friendless and alone. But he bad 
one wish yet ungratified — one wish that he must see 
fulfilled ere he could close his eyes in peace -, it was to 
witness the marriage of Blanche, and to give her him- 
self to her betrothed husband. 
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Blanche was not readily persuaded to accede to this 
arrangement. She was so deeply depressed at the 
prospect of so soon being separated from her beloved 
father, that she could not bear the idea of celebrating 
her marriage under such painful circumstances. But 
Dr. Graves pointed out to her the awkwardness of her 
position if she were indeed to be left an orphan before 
she became the wife of Oliver 3 and with tearful eyes 
she consented. 

On the day following Mr. Manvers came to the 
chamber of Mr. Purvis, where he had paid a daily 
visit ever since the invalid had been in Dr. Graves's 
house. He knew the purpose for which he was this 
day specially summoned, and he found the apartment 
arranged decorously for the ceremony. 

Only Dr. Graves and Oliver Wyndham were by 
Mr. Purvis's bedside when Blanche entered, attended 
by Elsie Crowther. 

It was a very simple wedding, and not a joyous one 
in the common acceptation of the term. But love 
and joy and peace were there, in the best and holiest 
sense 5 and vows were made that came from the heart 
and that were never broken. 

When the ceremony was over, Blanche and Oliver 
knelt together at the bedside of their dying father, and 
reverently received his blessing -, and, as they rose, he 
smiled at them, and said — 

"Now I can depart in pesice, perfect peace!" 
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A fortnight after this event, Oliver Wyndham and 
his wife might be seen walking through the grounds 
of the Priory near Croydon -, not in bridal attire, but 
in deep mourning, — for Mr. Purvis was gone to his 
rest, and they both felt they had lost a father. He 
died in a few days after his child's marriage 5 and 
when the funeral was over, Mr. Trehern offered the 
Priory as their temporary home, an offer that was 
gladly accepted. 

The old gardener, and Mrs. Saunders, the house- 
keeper, received them with the greatest cordiality, for 
they knew of Blanche's relationship to their late 
mistress, and they understood the mystery of the 
portrait, which now again for a time occupied its accus- 
tomed place. 

Elsie Crowther also accompanied them, and it did 
her heart good, after all the trials and anxieties that she 
had encountered, to sit quietly in Mrs. Saunders's 
pleasant room, and sing the praises of her dear young 
master and his peerless bride. 

" They have done their duty, Mrs. Saunders -, they 
have done their duty to God and their fellow-creatures, 
and the Lord has rewarded them. They never thought 
of themselves if they could do good to others 5 and 
now the Giver of all goodness has thought of them, 
and has made their cup to run over with blessings !" 



